

ANDABD WQBKS FUBLI8HMI> Bl' 

BSTEB’S ?DrCTIONARY. 


FroM the Quabteblt ^yibw, OcL 1873. 

'^enty years passed before Johnson was followed by Wfibster, ar. 
rican writer, wb^ faced the task of the English Dictionary with a 
. apT>reciation of its requirementa, leading to letter practical results.*^ 

^ His laborious comparison of twenty languages, though never puV- 
llflbed, bore fruit In bis own mind, and bis training plac^ him both in 
knowledge and judgment far in advance of Johnson as^a philologist, 
Webster’s ‘ American Dictionary of the English Lan^age * was pu L- 
llshed in 1828, and of course ap^x^ared at once in England, where 
successive re-editing ha$ as yet kept it in the highest place as a 
Dictionobr^/,” 

“ The acceptance of an American Dictionary In England has its^'lf 
had Immense effect in keeping up the community of speech, to break 
whl h ’vould be a grievous harm, not to Engli|J)-8poaking nalione. 
alone, but to mankind. The result of this has been that the conimoi. 
Dictionary must suit both sides of the Atlantic.” .... 

'*The good average business-like character of Webster’s DictioTiary, 
both In style ann matter^ made it m distinctly suited as dtdmsoij’g wa^i 
distinctly unsuited to be expanded and re-edited by other baniis. 
Professor Goodrich’s edition of 1847 is not much more than enlarged 
and amended, hut other revisions since have so much novelty of piac 
as to be described as distinct works.” .... 

The American re^dsed Webster’s Dictionary of 1864, pubtlslud in 
America and England, is of an altogether higher order y)an these last 
[The Londoi^ Imperial and Student’s]. It bears on Us title-page the 
names of ^Irs. Cxcxxlrich. Porter, but inasmuch as its espticial Im- 
provement*^ in the etymological department, the care of which o' 
committed to Dr. Maun, of Berlin, we prefer to deecribe it in shun at- 
the^Wi^ter^ahn Dictionary. Many other literary men, among thefli 
ProfessoM Whitney and Dana, mded In task of compilation and 
revision. consideratio^i it seems that the editors and contributors 
have gon^ar toward improving Webster to the utmost that he wiTST 
bear imp^vement. The vocabulary has^hecome almost compltUy as 
’regards tAual words, viMk. the definitUim keep throughout to Webaf^J-'H 
^inph (ireful style^ ai^d the derivations are assi^ed with the aid cf 
good modem authoriti.6&” 

, “ On/the whole, tfje Webster-Mahn Dictionary as It stands, Is Uiost 

resp(x;tkble, aud OEBTAmY THX BEST FEACTICAL EWUSH 
'^OlCTioVAKT SXTAHT.*’ t 

LOStDON: . GEORGE BELL k SONS, TORE STREET, COVENT GAR1>EN, 



OEOBQE BEhUi SUNK 


SPECIAL DICTrO'fSARIES.AND WORKS 
OF REPCRErSCE. 

Df. * Bichardson’s Philological Dictionary of the 

ENU I.ISH LA NG L’ A(iK. Combii-iiiij: Kx|j!af»Mtiori w iili Etymoloi^y, 
arid*C'^'p;<)iiHly ilhistratoci by Qut»tjjjJ;ioTJS from tho l*orit Authoritiots 
/<.}», With a r^upplomoiit 't'oiJtrtiiii?s£f»fi(i'litioiuiI Words and 
I'.irtlior niujjtrati« ns. In2v«d3. 4t(>, .f,*l ‘ <3d. tlai!'--l>ootid in linssitt, 

bn". Kusij’a, JbG LJ)*.--- j'ii-- SapidcnionL si piinitf.ly. -ito. 12«. 
Ai'j liW). cdiUcLi, witLout tbe Quotations, ilaif-ruijsifty 20*. 

K'Ubai;^., ‘24 

A Sixppleipcntary English Glossary. ('onLflnint; li2,()00 

W' r-is 'fV occurriifiT in lorniifii l.,itrr;o ur(' m t r>[jii4i in tiny 

<'?,h,;r I.bfrJ'ytiajy. With Qnotalif.’Orf. ?.*>> T. Levviis O, 

i. ''\vT M booty v>VO. ]d;s. 

i'Mol'jgy. .A iln Uouavy i.f (An. nvoi-.d Words w]ru.*li 

lv..\. i'- . v'j'ft <i O'- .I'nmi or j'iwU)!h/ i'ji l''al-o < r. i'tvj.iion or 

0 Aji: .•'i.'-y, i»y Tin- K'-\. A ..*! Amiuf »it' “A 

» '',V<<ri i|»'!i(vr'r- X h.” ^ !):;:uy >'VO. 

Synonyms Dir.crlminat.ed. A Ou-tal^-^yao <>f ?yiu;aiyiMo^s 

\\ in tl)o Kr'rH.sh L.ifi-unp'-o, vo’ir. tlwnr \rt,'i(Hoi Si:i«t.lon ot MoiOi- 
iii;', Ao-. Lii4ri:f.j'.‘‘d hv br.o(iLo''i Writ-ifK. liy ibf' 

iufc'' Von, U. i*-:»nTii, AI.A. Lomy Hvc?. AAo hhiJUiM^ rvtu>'» ^r,ul 

1 ; -n ' ft /. i 1 

'r?k.«.iGna..'y oi’ Qitot.ui.lons. Fr.>»n fho Pitf-Js. 

I'*; ' A i .1; , .\ .S., <'.i . i, ii>fi I’, Sv-'*, 

Bio.'draphicai Dict-icfriary, >.iy Tiio^vir-noN Couvm^ F.S.A.» 

‘ .>f rU*. m.* V ♦>oV «‘f’ " Atfuam r'ani.,!!- 

L«' *■. .-'•.'-I K. ' ! i.,?t ’"i J:: It lo L'S.'V !.!■■<. i •’]>]! I o- 

■ !: '• '.'j'.mi ■ 'law.'.itior »■ ■'.,•■ i'ti'l;:ttti ■ IM < i.'" ii, p-.iM''«'..V'r*v 

'.'1 «”• .'t. V'...' ,iI-'’ f'ljii.' U-. '...i/M.' oli i'"^' 

.',1. ’> j vP;-’’? “• . at. i K ■'•wjio 

V,:ry b S lographicai. and Cri licr.l D’:ct.ion.a.,r,v Painters^ 

-nts. VVil;i ;1 o;' r js-.or:-, , '.Tid Mu,dib.' 

j . i.'- V,' ■ i-i •! ■ ■' il.I. ' ■ . i' b.’.n ■fOrjn. 

: ;.:;V^. . ;• ... . *■• ■ ■ i .viV i ■' r. .;-: . 

OoUagS: Gardener^’ .OicVionary. 'With a 

■■'• ; iO'iii.’' idi J oi i.''?,.- hOU Vii..; ;■ '1 It'S to. t;iO 

,.'.P r-'i. ': N ?. .... io 

i. - '.-J, . 
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STANHABD WQBK8 PUBLI8HM) BY 

m'AlDINE SERIES Of' THE BRITISH POETS. 

OHBAP EDITION. 

In Fifty-two Yolnmes, Boni^ in Oloth, at Eighteenpendb each 
Volume. 


akeniide, with Memoir by the BeT. 

A 1>I0B and adhiUoDAl Letten lt.6d 

Beattie with E^^moir by the Ber 
A incB. II 6d 

Bums, with Memow by Sir Harrii 
Njooias ind additional Copyright Pieoet 
STols 4i 6d 

Butl<^r, with Memoir by the Be? 1 

MK OB^ a Toll 3l 

Chaucer, edited by B Moma, with 
Memoir by Sir Uabbis Nioolab 0 vola 

Chui chill, Tooke’s Edition, re?iied, 
with Memoir by Jakbs Hawat 2 yola. 
3f 

Collins, edited, with Memoir, by W. 
Mot Ihouas if 6d. 

Cowpei, including hia Translationi 

IfduHl with Memoir and Additional 
Top) right Pieces, by John Bbuox !• S A 
ivols 41 <kU 

Dryden, with Memoir by tye Be? 

R Hoopek FSA Carelhlly .revised, 
5 vote It M 

Falconer, witb Memoir by the Bog 
7 Mitpobd jlI 6d 

Goldsmith, with Memoir bjHho Be? 
J Mitfokd Revised lihi6d 

•^ra?, with Botes and Memoir by the 
Rev John Mutobd If 6<l 


Xirke White, with Memoir by Sir H 

Nioolas and addltlanaL^Notea. Carefully 
revised It 6d. 

MUton, with Memcir by the Be? J 
Mitfoao 3 Yds 41 6d a 

Parnell, umth Memoir by the Be? 
J MmoBD If 6d 

Pope, with Memoir by the Be? At 
l>Tcai 3 vola. s4i bd 

Prior, ?nth Memoir by the Be? J 

MxTiroJtD a vola 3t 

Shakespeare, with Memoir by the 
Rev A IfroE it 0d 

Spenser, edited, ?nth Memoir, by 
J Patnk Coluax 6 vote U 6d 

Surrey, edited, with Mf^moir, by 
Jahxb Yxowkll. If ed 
« 

Swift, with Memoirwby the Be? J 
Mxzyoicn. 3 vols 4f eA 

Thomson, with Memoir by Sir H 

Nicolas Annotated by Pbtxb Citnning- 
rah y SA «nd additional Pocnis, care 
ftilly revised 3 vole 3f • 

Wyaty^ edited, with Memoir, by 
<'rAHBB Tbowfu la 6d 

Young, with Memoir by the Be? J* 
Mixi osn, and additional Poems 2 vo s 

3f 


Complete sets may be obtained, bcnnti tn half-morocco £8 9f 

N 1^ Copies of the Fme Paper Edition, with PortraitB, may still be had, ptiae 6f pc 
volume (eaecpt CoUbas, Sf. ed.) « 


«)ND01I. GLORGE BELL & SONS, TORE STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 



QWRQK BELL, A 80NS^ 


THE ALDINE EDITION ;0F THE BRITISH PQET8. 

• 8UPFLEMENTAB7 8MME8: 

Tsb fifty-two Tolumoa which have hitherto formed the well-known ' 
Aldine Series, embody the works of nearly all the more popular Ensiliah 
poeti(}<il jrriters, whether lyric, epic, er satiric, up to the end of the 
•c'^htc^nth century. But since that time the wonderful fertility of Eughsh 
literature has producod many writers equal, aud ui some eases far superior, 
to the majority of their processors; and the widely augmented roll of 
ueknowiodged English poets nijw contains many uamfw not ropre8unt*>d 
in the series of “ Aldine Poets.” 

With a vie^ of providing for this want, and of making* a series which 
nas long held a hign place in public esiiinatioti a more adequate represen- 
tation of the whole body of English poetry, the Fublistiers have doter- 
miuv.>d jx> issue a second series, which will contain some of tlie older poets, 
and the works of recent wrilers, so far as may bo piUbtioable l^y arrange- 
ment with the representatives of the poets whose works aro still copyrigiit. 

^>ne volume, or more, at a time will be issued at short intervals; the> 

^ wil* be unifsrm in binding; and style with the last fine-paper edition^pf tht 
Aldine Poets, in fcap. 8vo. size, printed at the Chiswick Press. Pri> o 
per volume. 

Each volume will be edited with notes where nocessary for elucidation of 
the a memoir will be prefixed and a portrait, where an authentic 
one is accessible. 

The following are already published : — 

Thk Poems of William Blakjb. With Memoir by W. M. Bosselti, 
and portrait by Jeens. 

Tun j?osM8 OF tdAMUBL Booebs. Wltb Momoir by Ed\^ari Boil, aud 
portriiit by Jsens. 

Tub Pobms of Thomas Ouattebton. 2 vols. Edited by the Bev. 
W. Sk#jat, witii Memoir by Edward Bell, 

Thu Poems of Sib WAi.Tiftt Raletoh, Sib Hknky Wottc n, and Sol^- 
tjt.Tifl from oth^r Qourtly Poets. With iAtruduotion by ttio Rev. Dr. 
^fauuah, and portrait of Sir W. Raleigh. 

Tub Poems of Thomas Camvbelu With Momoir by W. Allmgbam, 
and portrait by Joons. ^ 

Tuk Poems OF Geohge Hebbeut. (Oomplot^ Edition.) With Momoir 
by the Bov. A. B. Grusart, a id portrait. 

The Poems of John Keats. With Memoir by Lord Houghton, ahd 
portrait by Jeens. 

Sactu:!) Poems and Piors^EjArr lations nr Hi nuy Vai (Jii vn. With 
3Iemoir by Rev. H. F. Lyto. 

Oo^.,Eun>OE’3 Poems. With Introduction and KoU".. By T. Abhe, B.A 
Tfto viK 

LONDON ; OEOKGE BELL & SONS, TORE STREET, COYENT (lAian.S. 



8TANDABD WPBKS PVBLJSBKD BT 

I» Tm Fo&ime*, prfM 2«. M. egieh; in half-moroeeo, £2 
isith Platm, £3 the^ei. 

cheat aldine edition op 

SEAZESFEABE’S BMMATIO WOBES. 

Edited bt B. W. SINGER. 

Uniform with the Cheap Edition of the Aldine Foete» 

Tbi formation of numerotiB Shakespeare Buading SooietieB has created 
a demand for a cheap portable edition, with legible tyi^b, that shall pro- 
vide a sound telt with such notes as may help to elucidate the meaning 
and assist in the better understanding of the author. The F^bllsiiers 
therefore determinaiL to reprint Mr. Singer’s well-known ECdition, published 
in 10 vols^; small 8vo., for some time out of print, and issue it in a cheap 
form, unif orm with the weli'kuown Aldine l^ition of British Pools. 

CONTENTS. 

Yol. L The Life of Shakespeare. The Tempest. The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona. The Merry Wives of Windsor. Measure for 
Measure. 

VoL IL Comedy of Errors. Much Ado about Nothing. Love's Labour 
Lost. Midsummer Night’s Bream. Merchant of Venice. 

Vol. in. As You Like It Taming of the Shrew. All’s Well that 
Ends Well. Twolftli Night, or What You Will. 

Vol. IV. Winter’s Tale. Pericles. King John, King Bichkrh II. 

VoL V. King Henry IV., Parts I. and U. King Henry • 

Vol. VI. Kiag Henry VL, Parts L H. and IIL King Bichord III. 

VoL VIL King Henry VliL Troilus and Cressida. Corioianus. 

VoL VIU. Titus AndrouicMs. Borneo and Juliot. , TiSnon of Athens. 

Julius CiBsar. * 

VoL IX. Macbeth. Hamlet hang Lear. ^ 

VoL X. Othello. Antonym and Cleo{)at£a. Cymboline, 

Uniform with the above, price 2s. 6d half -morocco, 5s, 

^BITICAL ESSAYS ON THE I'LAYS OP SHAKEBPKABK 

o 

By WiLXJAM Wa'I’KIBS LloyA; 

Giving a succinct account of the origin dhd source of each play, where 
asoertainablo and carelul criticisms on the subjf^ct-matter of each. 

A. Jew of thu Work have wen pnmea to range with the Jint-jiarer £dUwr^f Uu 

m AJOBine rotts. The pttc*- *onehe Jt-Uvm Voktnief iftot totd tepcahid/g) is £2 isf. 


WltlKlB GEOBOE BEU & SONS, TOBE STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


GEOBQE BELL dt 80N8. 


POCKET VOLUMES. 

▲ Sxitns of Select Works of k«voiiilte Antkon. adapted for< general reading, lAoderato In 
pnoe, compact and elegant in fonn, and execaied in a style fitting them to te perma- 
ne tly preserved. Imperial samo., cloth, " 


Gatty’s Parablea from Nature. 

2 vols. M. 

Captain Marryat’a Kagterman. 

lieady, 2«*6<L 

^Lamb’s Elia. Klmna and Last Essay 
with Memoir, by Babky CoanviXL. 2 

TOlS. 6<. 

Saeon’s Enayi. 2s. 6(1. 

Bums’i Poema. 3s, 

Songs.** 3s. 

Coleridge’s Poems. 3s. 

C. Dibdin a Sea Songs and Ballads. 
And others. Ss. 

MidshipmaiL Uie. Autobiographical 
SkeicUes of ms own early Career, by Cap- 
tain Basil Hall, K.N.. FR.S. 3s.<kL 

Lieutenant and Commander. By 

. Captain Basil H^ll, KN i«.Kb. 3s. 6d. 

George Herbert’s Foe^. 2s. 6dl 

KemaiiiS. 2s. 

Sbakspeare^s Plays ft Poems. Ksiair 


George Herbert’s Works. 3s. 6(1. 
The Sketch Book. By WASHnsaxoN 

iaviNG. 3s. 6d. 

Tales of a Traveller. By Washing- 
ton LavxNG. 3s. 6d. 

Charles Lamb’s Tales from Shak- 

•fieare. 3s 

Longfellow’S Evangeline and Voices, 

Seii-sidc, and Poems on Slavery. 3s 

Hilton’s Paradise Lost. 3s. 

Begained, ftgother Poems. .Ss. 

!&)bin Hood Ballads. 3s. 

Southey’s Life of Nelson. 3s. 

Walton’s Complete Angler. Por- 
traits And lUmtrationt. 3s 

Lives of Donne, Wotton, 

Hooker, be, 3S. 6d. 

White’s Natural History of Sel- 

bom& 3s. tfd 

BT*8 Edition. 13 Yolt». Ill cloth case, 21s. 


ELZEVIR SERIES. 

Small fbap. 8vo. 


TriRSE Volnmes araissned under the general ttUe of ** Elzevir SERirs,*' to dlstliurnlsii 
them from other coUoctiona, This general title has been adopted to indu ate the spirit in wlucb 
they are prepafed ; that is to say, with the greatest powiblo acrnracy as regards text, and 
Lhe bighent degree#)! beauty that can be attained in tiie workmunsbip 
They are printed at the Chiswick Press, on fine paper, with wide margins, and issnud tn 
a neat cloth Unduig. ^ 


Longfellow’s Evangeline, V<«tces, 

bea-side and Flre-side. 4s 6<i. WUA 
rortrait. , 

Hiawatha, and The Golden 

Legend. 4s 6i2 

Wayside Inn, Miles Staaidish, 

Spanish Student. 4s 6d. 

‘'iTums’s Poetical Works. 4s. 6d; 

WUJi PortraU. 

Songs and Ballt^. 4f. ed. 

Tketc Kditwmt eentavn all the copynghi 
pieces published tn the Aldtne hditvm. 

Cowper’s Poetical Works. 2 vois., 
each 4s. 64. Wtik Pin'trait, 

Coleridge’s Poems. 4s. 6(1. WiM 
FcarttOiiL 


Irving’P Sketch Book. 5s, With 

Portrait 

Tales of a Traveller. 5s. 

ITilton’s Paradise Lost. 4s. 6(f. With 

Portrait. 

— Regained. 4s. 6(f. 

Shakspeare'd Plays and Poems 

Carefully edited by Iuovas Kbqbtlkt., 
In seven volnmes. 6s. oarh. 

Southey’s Life of Nelson. 4s. 6d. 

Wdh PK/rtrcuU of Njoboh. 

Walton’S Angler. 4s. M, With a 

Frontupiecc. 

Lives of Donne, Hsoker, 

Uorbert, kc. 6s. Witik Portrait 


LONDON: GEJORGE BELL ft SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 



STANi>ARD WORKS FUBLISUBD BY 


HISTORY ANb TRAyELS. 


Rome and *the Campagna. A Historical and Topo- 

grai^cal DoscrlptiOD of the Site, Buildings, and Neighbourhood of ancient Borne. By 
the Kev. Bobkst Burn, late Fellow and ^tor of Trinity College, CambrAge. With- 
eighty engravings hy Jkwitt, ana numerous Maps and Plans, and ap Appendix, 
bringing the Work down to 1896. I)emy 4to. j£3 3f. 

Old Rome. A Handbook of tho Buins of the Ancient City 

and the Campagna, . for the use of Trsnsllers. By R. Burn, M.A. With llustra- 
tions, Maps, and Plana. Demy 8vo. lOs. ed. 

Anelent Athena; its History, Topography, and Be- 

MAINS. BjfThohab Hkbrt Otei^ LL.l)., Author of “ The History of the Kings ol 
iBome.** Super-royal 8vo. niustrated, cloiik £1 6t. * 

•• 

The History of the Kings of Rome. By Dr. T. H. 

DntB, Author of the ^ Histoiy of the City of Rome ;** " Pompeii : its History, 
Antiquities,** &c., with a Prefatory Dissertation (m the Souroos and Evidence of Ear^ 
_Uoman History. 8vo. 16«. 

Modem Bnrope, Orom the Fall of Constantinople in 

1463. By Thokas Henry Dtkr, LiL.D. Second Edition, Revised and Continued, 
in ft vols. £2 12f. ad. 

The Decline of the Roman Republic. By the late Ceokhk 

Long, M.A.. Editor of **(}Be8ar*8 Comte.entaries.** "Cicerc/s OratiODB,*' &c. 8vo. 

VoL 1. From the Destruction of Garthuge to the End of the Jngurthine War. 14fi. 
Vol. II. To the Death of Sertoriua. 14it. 

VoL III. Including the third Mithrldaidc War, the Catiline Gqpsptracy, and the God' 
snJship of C. Julius Cfesar. 14«. 

VoL IV. History of CasHar’s Gallio Caukpaigns and of oontomporaneouere4%nt8. 14«. 
Vol. V. From the Invasion of Italy by Julius Cesar to his Death. , 14t. 

A History of England during the Early and Middle 

AHER By C. H. Peausoi^ M.A., Fellow of Oriel Colley, Oxford, aud htte Lecturer 
In History at Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. 
VoL 1. to the Death of CoaniPde Uon. i6t. VoL II. to the Doay^ of Edward I. 14<. 

Historical Maps of England. By 0. H. Peabson, M.A. 

Folia Third Kilitiun, revised. 3U. dd. * 

An Atlas oontainiug Five of England It different periods during the Early and 
Middle Ages. * * 

'^The Desert of the Exodcis. Journeys on Foot in the 

Wilderness of the Forty Yean’ W^rnderings, undertalhn in connection with the 
CMnance Survey of Sinai and the Palestiue Exploration Fund. By tlie lato E, H. 
Palkxb, M.A., Lord Ahuouer’a Frofiassur ol^rablc and Fellow of Su John's College. 
Cambridge, Member of the Asiatic Society, and of the Sodete de Paris. With Mapi, 
and nnmerour Ilinstratlons from Photographs and Drawings taken on the spot by the 
4 |}iual Survey Expedition and G. F. Ttbwuxzt Dbake. 2 vols. 8vo. 28<. • 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, TORE STREET, COYENT GARDEN. 
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OBOBGE SELL A 80N&^ 


STANDARD WORKS. 

» - 

Corjsns Poetamm Latinorom. EcUted by E. Walexb. 

One thick vol. Svo. doth, 18t. 

Gontalnlng;— CatnllTUi,.LacretitiB, Tlbnllofl, FropertioB, Ovidins, Horatlns, 

, Fhftedrus, Lucanus, Peraliu, JavduiJifi^ MartioliB, Snlpida, StatLiiB. SiUiu Italicoa, YaleriTiB 
Flaccuh. (Jliilpiimliis Sicnlos, Ansonins, and GlaudigDOB. 

'Craden’s Coneordanee to the Old and New Testament, 

ur an Alphabetical and Claasified Index to the Holy Bible, specially adapted for «ti"«<««y 
School Teachers, oontaining nearly 54,000 references. Thoron^^ revised and con- 
densed by G. H. HaimAT. Fcap. Us. 

Ferowne (Canon). The Book of Psalms. A New 

TranslatlOSi, with Introdnctlons and Notes, Grltical and Explanatory, ^y the Very Bey. 
J. J. SrxwABT Pkrownk, Dean of Peterborough. 8vo. Vcl. 1., Fifth lildition. 18f.: 
Vol. IL, Fifth Edition, 16i. 

— Abridged Edition for Schools. Firili Edition. Crown 

svo. lOs. ad. 

Adams (Dr. B.). The Blements of the English Lan* 

(irUAGE. by Ebnbst Adans, Fh.D. Twenlicth Edition. PostSvo. 4l. 6d. 

■ Whewell (Dr.). Elements of Morality, inelndlng Polity. 

By W. Whewell, D.D., formerly Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Fourth 
l^xUtlon. In 1 vol. 8vo. 16s. 

BIOGRAPHIES BY THE UTE SIR ARTHUR HELPS, K.C.B. 
The Life of Hernando Cortes, and the Conquest of 

MEX.ICO. Dedicated to Thomas Carlyle. 2 vela. Crown 8vo. 15t. 

The Life of Christopher Columbus, the Discoverer of 

Aii^EiUCA. Fourth Edition. Crown «vo, 8s. 

The Life of Pissarro, With Some Account of his Asso- 

ciu-tes in tZie Conquest of Peru. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Life of Las Casas, the Apostle of tho Indies. 

Svv.ond Edition. Crown 8vo.-- 6s. 

I ^ 

The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By Thomas Lewis, 

V.'jq., M.A., KJS5.A., Trinltv College, Oxford, Barrister-ot-Law, Author of “Fasti 
Saiiri,” '* Siege of Jerusalem;” “ CaaflaFs InvaBlon,” “ Treatise on Trusts,” &u. With 
uTiwarda of 360 lllnstrations finely engraved on .Wood, Maps, Plans, ho. Fourth 
Edition. In 2 vote., demy 4ta £2 2s. ^ 

“Tula 1 b one of those works which demand from critics and from the public, before 
attempting to estimate its merits in denul, an unqualified tribute of admiration. The fihst 
gl<'n<:e tells ns that the bcjk is one on which the leisure of a busy lifetime and the whoA 
resourA-ej, of an enthusiastic author have been lavished without stint .... This work is a 
kind of British Museum for this period and subject in small compass. It is a series of 
g^enes of statues, gems, coins, documents, letters, books, and relics, through which the 
reader may wander at leisure, and which he may animate with his own mnsiugs and refleo- 
tiona. Jt must be remembered throughout that this delightful and Instructive collection is 
the nrult of the devotion of a lifetime, and deserves as much honour and reco^tion as 
many a musenm or pictnrqgaiiery which has preserved Its donor's name for generations; 


LONDON : GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 



BTANDABD WpBKS PUBLISHED BY 


ILLUSTRATED. OR POPULAR EDITIONS OF 
. STANDARD WORkS. 

Dante’s Divine Comedy. Translated by the Bevr Henry 
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ON T^E IMPROVEMENT OF THE 
UNDERSTANDING. 

[TSACTAIVS DE INTELLBCTVS BEENDATloilE^ 




. ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE 
UNDERSTANDING. 

A FTEB expenence had taught me that all the usual 
surroundings of social life are vain and futile ; seeinf 
that none of the objects of mj fears contained in themselves 
anything either good or bad, except in so far as the mind 
is* affect b^ them, i finally resolved to inquire vrheth<7 
there might be 'some real good having power to communi- 
cate itself, which would affect the mind singly, to the exclu- 
sion of all else : whether, in fact, there might be anything 
of which the discovery and attainment woidd enable me to 
enjoy continuous, supreme, an(]^tmending happiness. 1 
say ^*IfinaUu resolved,” for at fim sight it seemed unwise 
wulingly to bse liold on what was sure for the sake of 
someth!^ thej^imcertain. I ^ould see the benefits which 
are acquired through fame and riches, and that I should be 
obliged to abandon the quest df such objects, if I seifouslgr 
devoted myself to the search for something different and 
new. I perceived tliat if true happinesif chanced to be 
placed in the former I should necess^Dy miss it ; while if, 
on the other hand, it were not so placed, and I gave them 
my whole attention, I should oQually fail. 

therefore debated wheth^ it would not be possible to 
arrive at the new principle, or at any rate at a certainty 
concj^ing its existenoe, mthout changing the conduct and 
ITsual plan of my life ; with this end in view I made many 
efforts, but in vain. For the ordinary surroundings of life 
which are esteemed by men (as their actions testify) to be . 
the highest good, may be classed under the three heads — 
Biches, Fame, and the Pleasures of Sense : with these three 
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the mind is so absorbed that it has little power to reflect 
on any difleyent good. By sensual pleasure the mind is 
enthralled U\ the extent of quiescence, as if the supreme 
good were actually attained, so that it is quite incapable of 
thinking of any other object ; when such pleasure has been 
gratified it is followed by extreme melancholy, whereby 
the mind, thoiigh not enthralled, is disturbed and dulled. 

The pursuit of honours and riches is likewise Teiy ab- 
sorbing, especially if such objects be sought simply for 
their own sake^inasmuch as they are then supposed to 
constitute the highest good. In the case of fame the mind 
is stiU more absorbed, for fame is conceived as always good 
for its ‘own sake, and as the ultimate lOnd to which all 
actions are directed. Further, the attainment of ^ches and 
lame is not followed as in the case of sensual pleasures by 
repentance, but, the more we acquire, the greater is our 
delight, and, consequently, the more are we incited to ia- 
hrease both the one and the other ; on the other hand, if 
our hopes happen to be frustrated we are plunged into the 
deepest sadness. Fame has the further drawback that it 
compels its votaries to order their lives according to the 
opinions of their fellow-men, shunning what they usually 
shun, and seeking what hey usually seek. 

When I saw that all these ordmary , objects of desire 
would be obstacles in the way of a search f^r something 
different and new — ^nay, that they were so opposed thereto, 
that either they or it would have to be abandoned, I was 
forced to inquire which would prove the most useful to 
me : for, as I say, I seemed to'be willingly losing hold on a 
sure good for the sake of something uncef tain. However, 
after I had reflectedf on the matter, 1 came in the first 
place to the conclusion that by abandoning the ordinary 
objects of pursidt, and betaking myself to a new quest, I 
should be leaving a good, unce^'tain by reason of its own 
nature, as may be gathered from what has been said, for the 
sake of a good not uncertain in its nature (for 1 sought fon- 
a fixed good), but only in* the possibility of its attainment. 

Further reflection convinced me, that if I could really get 
to the root of the matter I should be leaving certain evils 
for a certain good. I thus perceived that I was in a state 
of great peril, and I compelled myself to seek with aU my 
^ See Note, p. 41. 
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strengtli for a remedy, however Jmoertain ib might he ; as 
a sick man struggling v^th a deadly disease, '^hen he sees 
that d^th will surely be updn him unless»a femedy be 
found, IS compelled to seek such a remedy witlf all his 
stren^h, inasmuch as his whole hope lies therein. All the 
objects ptuiBued by the multitude nol only bring no remedy 
that tends to preserve our being, but even act as hindrances, 
causing the death not seldom of those who possess them, 
and always of those who are possessed by them.^ There 
are many examples of men who have suffered persecution 
even to death tor the sake of their riches, and of men who 
in pursuit of wealth have exposed themselves to go many 
dangers,^that they have paid away thei^ life as a penalty 
for their folly. Examples are no less numerous of mej, 
who have endured the utmost wretchedness for *the sake of 
gaining or preserving their reputation. Lastly, there are 
hcnumerable cases of men, who have hastened their dealj;) ^ 
through over-indulgince in sensual pleasure. All these 
evils seem to have arisen from the fact, that happiness or 
unhappiness is made wholly to depend on the quality of 
the object which we love. When a thing is not loved, no 
quarrels will arise concerning it — ^no sadness will be felt if 
it perishes — ^no envy if it is possetdSed by another — ^no fear, 
no hatred, imshoxt no disturbances of the mind. All these 
arise from^he love of what is perishable, such as the objects 
already mentiomed. But love towards a thing eternal and 
infinite feeds the^mind wholly with joy, and is itsdf un- 
mingled with any sadness, wherefore it is greatly to be dh- 
sired and sough^ for with aJf our strength. Yet it was not 
at random that I used the words, ** 11 1* could go to the 
root of the matter,” for, though what I have urged was 
perfectly clear to my mind,T[ cpuld not forthwith lay aside 
all love of riches, sensual enjoyment, and f&me. One thing 
was evident, namely, that wlme my mind was employed 
with these thoughts it turned away from its former objects 
of 4esire, and seriouAy considered the search for a new 
principle ; this state of things wUs a great coixifort to me, 
for r perceived that the evils were not such as to resist all 
remedies. Although these intervals were at first rare, and 

^ These considerations should be set forth more precisely. 
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of very short# duration, yet afterwards, as the true ^ood 
titecame mor^ and mor^ ^isoemiMe to me, they be^une 
more fre^ueiet and more lasting; especiallj after I had 
recognis&ed that the acquisition of wealth/sensual pleasure, 
or fame, is only, a hindrance, so long as they aroisought as 
ends not as means ; if' they be sought as means, they will 
be Tmder Restraint, and, far from being hindrances, will 
further not a little the end for which they are sought, as 1 
will show in due time. 

I will here only briefly state what I mean by true good, 
and also what is the nature of the highest good. In order 
that this may be rightly understood, we must bear in mind 
that th^ terms good- and evil are only applied relatively, so 
that the same thing may be called both good knd bad, 
According to the relations in view, in the same way as it 
may be called perfect or imperfect. K'othing regarded in 
its own nature can be called perfect or imperfect ; especi- 
Ally when we are aware that all things; which come to pass, 
come to pass according to the eternal order and flxed laws 
of nature. However, human weakness cannot attain to 
this order in its own thoughts, but meanwhile man con- 
ceives a human character much more stable than his own, 
and sees that there is n<y ^ceason why he should not himself 
acquire such a character. ' Thus he is led to seek for means 
wmch will bring him to this pitch of perfectipi^^ and calls 
everything which will serve as such meanis a true good. 
The chief good is that he should arrive, together with other 
individuals if possible, at the possession of the aforesaid 
character. What that character is we shall show in due 
time, namely, thut it is the knowledge qf the union existing 
between the mind and, the whole of nature.^ This, then, is 
the end for which I strive, attain to such a charac^r 
myself, and to endeavour that many should attain to it 
with me. In other words, it is part of my happiness to lemd 
a helping hand, that many others may understand even as I 
do, so that their understanding and desire may entire l;i^ 
agree with my own. In order to bring this about, it is 
necessary to understand as much of nature as will enable 
us to attain to the aforesaid character, and also to form a 


^ These matters are explained more at length elsewhere. 
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social order such as is most condticiTe to thei attainment of 
this character by the gr^test ni&iber with tile least dif&- 
culty a^d danger. We must seek the assistwoe^of ]U[oral 
Philosophy ' and the Theory of Education ; further, m health 
is no insignificant means for attaining our end, we must 
also include the whole science of Medicine, and, as many 
difficult things are by contrivance rendered easy, and we 
can in this way gain much time and convenience, the science 
of Mechanics must in no way be despised. But, before all 
things, a means must be devised for improving the under- 
standing and purifying it, as far as may be at the out$et^ 
so that it may apprehend things without error, and in the 
best possible way. 

Thus ft is apparent to everyone that I vdsh to direct aU 
sciences to one end and aim,^ so that we may attain to t^ 
supreme human perfection which we have named ; and, 
therefore, whatsoever in the sciences does not serve to pro-^ 
mote one object will have to be rejected asvuseless. To sum 
up the matter in a word, all our actions and thoughts must 
be directed to this one end. Yet, as it is necessary that 
while we are endeavouring to attain our purpose, and bring 
the understanding into the right path, we should carry on 
our life, we are compelled first cf all to lay down certain 
rules of life as prjovisionally good, to wit the following : — 

I. To spe^k in a manner intelligible to the multitude, 
and to comply with every general custom that does not 
hinder the attainment of our purpose. For we can gain 
from the multitude no small advantages, provided that we 
strive to accommodate ourdblves to its understanding as 
far as possible*: igoreover, we shall in *this way gain a 
friendly audience for the reception ot the truth. 

n. To indulge ourselves^th pleasures only in so far as 
they are necessary for preserving health. • 

tn. Lastly, to endeavour; to obtain only sufficient money 
or other commodities to enable us to preserve our life and 
Jj^ealth, and to follow tfuch general customs as are consistent 
with our purpose. 

1 *.B. I do no more here than enumerate the sciences necessary for 
our purpose ; I lay no stress on their order. 

* There is for the sciences but one end, to whifih they should all be 
directed. • 
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Having laid down theso preliminarj rules, I will 1)6ta]ce 
layself to the first and itost importwt task, namd^, the 
amendment Qf the understanding, and the rendering .It 
capable «of understanding things in the manner n^ssaiy 
for attaining our end. i 

In order to bring tMs about, the natural order demands 
that I should here recapitulate all the modes of perceptionr, 
which 1 have hitherto employed for afl&nning or denying 
anything with certainty, so that I may choose the best, and 
at the same time begin to know my own powers and the 
]^ture which I wish to perfect. ** 

jtoflection shows that all modes of perception or know- 
ledge mky be reduced to four : — 

l. Perception arising from hearsay or from some sign 
4^hich everyone may name as he pleases. 

n. Perception arising from mere experience — ^that is, from 
experience not yet classified by the intellect, and only tjo 
^ &lled because the given event has ha][>p6ned to take plac^, 
and we have no contradictory fact to set against it, so that 
it therefore remains unassailed in our mind. 

m. Perception arising when the essence of one thing is 
inferred from another thing, but not adequately; this 
comes^ when from someVi^ect we gather its cause, or when 
it is inferred from some general proposition that some pro- 
perty is always present. 

IV. Lastly, there is thp perception arising when a thing 
is perceived solely through its essence, or through the know- 
ledge St its proximate cause. 

All these kinds of perception^ will illustfate by examples. 
By hearsay I kn6w the day of my birth, my parentage, and 
other mattors about which I have never felt any doubt. By 
mere experience! know that I shall die, for this I can affirm 
from having seen that others like myself have died, though 
all did not Hve for the same pe^od, or die by the same dis- 

‘ In this caso we do not understand any|^ing of the cause from the 
consideration of it in the effect. This is sufficiently evident 
fhct that the cause is only spdken of in very general terms, snch as — 
there exists then something ; there exists then some power, &ci ; or 
from the fact that we only express it in a negative manner—it is not 
this or that, &c. Ip the secona case something is ascribed to the cause 
because of the effect, as we shall show in an example, but only a pro- 
perty, never file essence. 
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ease. I know by mere eiqperienee that oil l^s the property 
of feeding fire, and water of ext&g^uiBhiBg it.* Lithe san^e 
way I know that a dog is a barki^ anim^, ^ama rational 
animair and in fact nearly all the practical knowledge of 
life. • 

We deduce one thing from another as follows : when we 
clearly perceive that we feel a certain body and lio other, we 
thence clearly infer that the mind is united to the body,^ and 
that their union is the cause of the given sensation ; but we 
cannot thence absolutely understand the nature of the 
sensation and *the union.^ Or, after I have become ac- 
quainted with* the nature of vision, and know that it lias 
the pro^rty of •making one and the same thing appear 
smaller when far off .than when near, I can infer that the 
sun is larger than it appears, and can draw other conclu- 
sions of the same kind. 

• Lastly, a thing may be perceived solely through its ’ 
essence ; when, fronl the fact of knowing something, I kn^^ 
what it is to know that thing, or when, from knowing the 
essence of the mind, I know that it is united to the body. 
By the same kind of knowledge we know that two and 
three make five, or that two lines each parallel to a third, 
are parallel to one another, <&c. « ^The things which I have 
been able to knpw by this kina of knowledge are as yet 
very few., , 

In order that the whole matter may be put in a clearer 
light, I will make use of a single illustration as follows. 
Three numbers are given — ^it is required to find a fourth, 
which shall be to the third as the second is to the first. 

* • * 

^ From this example may be clearly seen what 1 have just drawn 
attention to. For through this^ union we Understand nothing beyond 
the sensation, the effect, to wit, fro]|p which we inferred the cause of 
which we understand nothing. • 

^ A conclusion of this sort, though it be certain, is yet not to be 
relied on without great caution*; for unless we are exceedingly careful 
we shall forthwith fall into error. When things are conceived thus 
^iMuctedly, and not through their true essence, they are apt to be 
confused by the imagimition. For that which is in itself one, men 
imagine to be multiplex. To those things whieh are oonoeived ab- 
stractedly, apart, and confusedly, terms are applied which are apt to 
become wrested from their strict meaning, and bestowed on things more 
ihmlliar ; whence it results that these latter are imagined in the same 
way as uie former to which the terms were originally givfh. 
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Tradesmen wiU at once teil ns that they know what is re- 
qiured to find the f onrth‘ ntunbe^l fgr they have not jet 
forgotten 4he^ rule which was given to them arl^itramy 
withbut«*proof by their masters ; others construct a uni- 
versal axiom from their experience with simple* numbers, 
where the fourth number is self-evident, as in the case of 
2, 4, 3, 6 ; Here it is evident that if the second number be 
multiplied by the third, and the product divided by the 
first, the quotient is 6 ; when they see that by this process 
the number is produced which they knew beforehand to be 
the proportional, they infer that the process always holds 
good for finding a fourth number proportional. Mathema- 
ticians, however, know by the proof of the nineteenth pro- 
position of the seventh book of Euclid, what niunbers are 
jlroportionals, namely, from the nature and property of pro- 
portion it follows that the product of the first and fourth will 
be equal to the product of the second and third : still they de 
'nbt see the adequate proportionality of the given numbers, 
or, if they do see it, they see it not by virtue of Euclid's pro- 
position, but intuitively, without going through any process. 

In Order that from these modes of perception the best 
may be selected, it is well that we should briefly enumerate 
the means necessary for >i^aining our end. 

l. To have an exact knowledge of our ^ture which we 

desire to perfect, and to know as much as i? needful of 
nature in general. • 

n. To collect in this way the differences, the agreements, 
and the oppositions of things. 

m. To learn thus exactly hc^ far they can or cannot be 

modified. » , ' 

IV, To compare this^result with the nature and power of 
man. We shall thus discern th%; highest degree of perfec- 
tion to which man is capable* of attaining. We shall then 
be in a position to see which mode of perception we ought 
to choose. 

As to the first mode, it is evident that from hearsay 
knowledge must always be uncertain, and, moreover, can 
give us no insight into the essence of a thing, as is mani- 
fest in our illustration; now one can only arrive at know- 
ledge of a thing through knowledge of its essence, as will 
hereafter appear. We may, therefore, clearly conclude 
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that the certainty arising from hearsay cannot be scientific 
in its character. For simple heaAri^y cannot affect anyone 
whose understanding does not» so to speak, ^eet it half 
way. 

The second mode of perception^ cannot be said to give us 
the idea of the proportion of whkh we are in search. 
Moreover its results are very uncertain and indefinite, for 
we shall never discover anything in natural phenomena by 
its means, except accidental properties, wMch are never 
clearly understood, unless the essence of the things in 
question be known first. Wherefore this mode also must 
be rejected. 

Of the third mqde of perception we may say in a manner 
that it glVes us the idea of the thing sought, and that it 
enables us to draw conclusions without risk of error ; yelT 
it is not by itself sufficient to put us in possession of the 
perfection we aim at. 

*The fourth mode alone apprehends the adequate essen6d 
of a thing without danger of error. This mode, therefore, 
must be the one which we chiefly employ. How, then, 
should we avail ourselves of it so as to gain the fourth kind 
of knowledge with the least delay concerning things pre- 
viously unknown ? I will proceed ^o explain. 

Now that yre know what kind^of knowledge is necessary 
for us, we must indicate the way and the method whereby 
we may gain ,the said knowledge concerning the things 
needful to bcr known. In order to accompHsh this, we 
must first take care not to commit ourselves to a t^earch* 
going back to infinity — that is, in order to discover the 
best method for** finding out the truth, there is no need of 
another method to ^scover such method ; nor of a third 
method for discovering tha second, and so on to infinity. 
By such proceedings, we should never arrive at the know- 
ledge of the truth, or, indeed, at any knowledge at alL 
The matter stands on the same footing as the making of 
mgtorial tools, which #?night be argued about in a sinular 
way. For, in order to work iron, a hammer is needed, and 
the hammer cannot be forthcoming unless it has been made; 

* I shall here treat a little more in detail of experience, and shall 
examine the method adopted by the Empirics, amd by recent philo- 
sophers. I. 
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buVm order Ip make it, there was need of another hammer 
^d other tools, and s6 V>n to infinity. We might thus 
Tainly endeavour to prove that men have no power of work- 
ing iron. But as men at first made use of the instruments 
supplied by nature to accomplish very easy pieces of work- 
manship, laboriously and imperfectly, and then^when these 
were finished, wrought other things more difficult with less 
labour and greater perfection ; and so gradually mounted 
from the simplest operations to the making of tools, and 
from the makmg of tools to the making of more complex 
tools, and fresh feats of workmanship, tilLthey arrived at 
making, with small expenditure of labour, the vast number 
of complicated mechanisms which they n<xw possess. So, in 
like manner, the intellect, by its native strength,^ ihakes for 
fcself intellectual instruments, whereby it acquires strength 
for performing other intellectual operations,^ and from 
« these operations gets again fresh instruments, or the power 
^ <h pushing its investigations further, and thus gradually 
proceeds till it reaches the summit of wisdom. 

That this is the path pursued by the understanding may 
be readily seen, when we understand the nature of the 
method for finding out the truth, and of the natural in- 
struments so necessary>£Qr the construction of more com- 
plex instruments, and for the progress of investigation. I 
thus proceed with my demonstration. ’ ^ ^ 

A true idea ^ (for we possess a true idea$ is something 
different from its correlate (ideatmn) ; thu»a circle is dif- 
ferent'from the idea of a circle. The idea of a circle is not 
something having a circumfei^nce and a centre, as a circle 
has ; nor is the Wea of a body that bo<Jy itself. Now, as it 
is something different from its correlate, it is capable of 
being understood through itseN ; in other words, the idea, 
in so far as ita* actual essence (essentia forrmlis) is con* 
oemed, may be the subject of^ another subjective essence 

' By native strength, I mean that bestowefl on us by external cMOir 
as I sWl afterwards explain iirmy philosophy. 

^ 1 here term them operations : I shall explain their nature in my 
philosophy. 

’ I shiul take care not only to demonstrate what I have just advanced* 
but also that we have hitherto proceeded rightly, and other things needfiil 
to be knownf 
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{eeaentioL o^eetiva).^ And, agaii;L, this second subjeetiVe 
essence will, reg^ed jn itself be soxnetidng real, and 
capable of being tinderstood ; ^d so on, inde^tely. For 
instance, the man Peter is something real ; the tru<^ idea of 
Peter is the reality of Peter represented subjectively, and is 
in itself somethii:^ real, and quite distinct from the actual 
Peter. Now, as this true idea of Peter is in itself some- 
thing real, and has its own individual existence, it will also 
be capable of being understood — ^that is, of being the sub- 
ject of another idea, which will contain by representation 
(objective) aU ijiat the idea of Peter contains actually (for- 
malUer). And# again, this idea of the idea of Peter has' itk 
own individuality, which may become the subject of yet 
another ddea; and so on, indefinitely. This everyone may 
make trial of for himself, by reflecting that he knows whc^t 
Peter is, and also knows that he knows, and further knows 
Ijiat he knows that he knows, <&c. Hence it is plain that, 
in order to understand the actual Peter, it is not necessary 
first to understand the idea of Peter, and still less the idea 
of the idea of Peter. This is the same as saying that, in 
order to know, there' is no need' to know .that we know, 
much less to know that we know that we know. This is no 
more necessary than to know the. nature of a circle before 
knowing the nature of a triangJe.* But, with these ideas, 
the contrary IS the case : for, in order to laiow that I know, 
I must fii^st' know. Hence it is clear that certainty is no- 
thing else than the subjective essence of a thing : in other 
words, the mode in which we perceive an actu^ reality ^s 
certainty. Further, it is also evident that, for the certitude 
of truth, no further sign is necessary beyond the possession 
of a true idea: for° as 1 have shown, it is not necessary to 
know that we know that we know. Hence, again, it is 
clear that no one can know the nature of ^.the highest cer- 
tainty, unless he possesses an adequate idea, or the subjec- 
tive essence of a thing ; foi*" certainty is id^itical with such 

modern language,^** the idea may become the subject of another 
representation.” Objectivus generally corresponds to the modem sub- 
jective” formalia to the modern ** objwtiTe.” — p^.] 

* 5bs^ve that we are not here inquiring how this first subjective 
essence is innate in us. This belongs to an investigation ifito naturo, 
where all these matters arp amply explained, aiid it is shown that 
without ideas neither affirmation, nor negation, nor volition^are possible. 
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* - , 
subjectiTO essence. Thua> as the truth needs no sign — it 

l^ing sufficient to posse&sHhe subjective essence of things, 
or, in other words, the id^s of them, in order that all 
doubts may be removed — ^it follows that the true ^method 
does not consist in seeking for the signs of truth, the 
acquisition of the idea, but that the true method teaches 
us the order in which we should seek for truth itself,^ or 
the subjective essences of things, or ideas, for all these ex- 
pressions are synonymous. Again, method must neces- 
sarily be concerned with reasoning or understanding — I 
mean, method is not identical with reasoning in the search 
for* causes, still less is it the comprehension of the causes of 
things : at is the discernment of a true ide^, by distinguish- 
ing it from other perceptions, and by investigating its 
*ature, in order that we may thus know our power of 
understanding, and may so train our mind that it may, by 
a given standard, comprehend whatsoever is intelligiblfi, 

? by laying down certain rules as aids, and by avoiding useless 
mental exertion. 

Whence we may gather that method is nothing else than 
reflective knowledge, or the idea of an idea ; and that as 
there can be no idea of an idea — unless an idea exists pre- 
viously, — there can be nno method without a pre-existent 
idea. Therefore, that wilbbe a good method jvhich shows 
us how the mind should be directed, according to the 
standard of the given true idea. 

Again, seeing that the ratio existing betwe<jn two ideas is 
tlje saene as the ratio between the actual realities corre- 
sponding to those ideas, it follows that the reflective know- 
ledge which haSflfor its object the most perfect being is 
more excellent than reflective knowledge concerning other 
objects — in other words, that method will be most perfect 
which affords the standard of the given idea of the most 
perfect being whereby we may direct our mind. We thus 
easily understand how, in proportion as it acquires new 
ideas, the mind simtdtaneously acqui^^s fresh instruments 
for pursuing its inquiriqp further. For we may gallte ^ 
from what has been said, that a true idea must necessarily 
first of all exist in us as a natural instrument ; and that 


* The nature of mental search is explained in my philosophy. 
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Vhen this idea is apprehended the mind, it enables us 
to understand the ^jG^rence existing between itself and 
all other perception^. In this, one part of %e method 
consists. 

Now iHs clear that the mind apprehends itself better in 
proportion as it understands a greater number of natural 
.objects ; it fellows, therefore, that this portion of the method 
will be more perfect in proportion as the mind attains to 
the comprehension of a greater number of objects, and that 
it will be absolutely perfect when the mind gains a know- 
ledge of the absolutely perfect being, or becomes conscious 
thereof. Again, the more things the mind knows, the better 
does it understand its own strength and the order of nature ; 
by increiised self-knowledge, it can direct itself more easily, 
and lay down rules for its own guidance ; and, by increasil 
knowl^ge. of nature, it can more easily avoid what is 
useless. ^ 

‘ And this is the s^ total of method, as, we have already 
stated. We may add that the idea in the world of 
thought is in the same case as its correlate in the world of 
reality. If, therefore, there be anything in nature which 
is without connection^ with any other thing, and if we 
assign to lifsb subjective essence, ’^hich would in every way • 
correspond to the objective reiJity, the subjective essence 
would have* no tjonnection with any other ideas — in other 
words, could not draw any conclusion with regard to it. 
On the other hand, those things which are connected with 
others — as alf things that exist in nature — ^will be ..under- 
stood by the mind, and their subjective essences will main- 
tain the same mutual relations as their ol^ective realities — 
that is to say, we^shajl infer from these ideas other ideas, 
which will in turn be competed with others, and thus our 
instruments for proceeding with our investigation will in- 
crease. This is what we were endeavouring to prove. 
Fhrther, from what has just been said— rnamely, that an 
idea must, in all resggets, correspond to its correlate in the 
"W^ld of reality, — it is evident that, in order to reproduce 
in every respect , the faithful image of nature, our mind 
must deduce all its ideas from the idea which represents 

^ To be connected with other things is to be produced by them, or to- 
produce them. 
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the origixi an^ source o& the whole of nature, so that it 
itself become the seiirce of other ideas. 

It mayr perhaps, provoke a^onishioent that, after haying 
said' that the good method is that which teaches us to direct 
our mind according to the standard of the ^vei^true idea, 
we should prove our point by reasoning, which yrould seem 
to Indicate ihat it is not self-evident. We may, therefore, 
be questioned as to the validity of our reasoning. If our 
reasoning be sound, we must teke as a starting-point a true 
idea. Now, to be certain that our starting-point is really 
a true idea, we need a proof. This first course of reason- 
ing must be supported by a second, the second by a third, 
and so on to infinity. To this I make answer that, if by 
some happy chance anyone had adopted this method in his 
'investigations of nature — ^that is, if he had acquired new 
ideas in the proper order, according to the standard of the 
original true idea, he would never have doubted of the 
thuth of his knowledge, ‘ inasmuch as truth, as we ha/e 
shown, makes itself manifest, and all things would flow, as 
it were, spontaneously towards him. But as this never, or 
rarely, happens, I have been forced so to arrange my pro- 
ceedings, tlmt we may acquire by reflection and forethought 
what we cannot acquire^ by chance, and that it may at the 
same time appear that, for proving the truth, and for valid 
reasoning, we need no other means than the truth and 
valid reasoning themselves : for by valid reasoning I have 
established valid reasoning, and, in like measure, I seek 
still to establish it. Moreover, this is the order of thinking 
adopted by men in their inward meditations. The reasons 
for its rare employment in investigations of nature are to 
be found in current jnisconceptions, whereof we shall ex- 
amine the causes hereafter in our philosophy. Moreover, 
it demands, as we shall show, a keen and accurate discern- 
ment. Lastly, it is hindered by the conditions of human 
life, which are, as we have already pointed out, extremely 
changeable, ^ere are also other obstacles, which we will 
not here inquire into. 

If anyone asks why I have not at the starting-point set 
forth aU the truths of nature in their due order, inasmuch 

‘ In the same as we have here no doubt of the truth of our 
knowledge ' 
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as trutli is self-evideiit, I reply ^y^ warning iiiin not to re- 
ject as f^se any paraddkes he may find here,*but to take 
the troijJ^le to reflect on the ckam of reasoning *hy wjiich 
they are snpj^rted ; hQ will then be no longer in dofibt that 
we have attained to the truth. This is why I have begun 
as above. 

* If there yet remains some sceptic, who doubts of our 
primary truth, and of all deductions we make, taidng such 
truth as our standard, he must either be arguing in bad 
faith, or we must confess that there are men in complete 
mental blindness, either innate or due to misconceptione— ^ 
that is, to some* external influence. 

Such ]^ersons are not conscious of themselves. *If they 
affirm or doubt anything, they know not that they affirm^ 
^ or doubt : they say that they know nothing, and they say 
that they are ignorant of the very fact of their knowing 
nothing. Even this they do not affirm absolutely, they a^p ^ 
afraid of confessing ^hat they exist, so long as they know 
notliing ; in fact, they ought to remain dumb, for fear of 
haply supposing something which should smack of truth. 
Lastly, with such persons, one should not speak of sciences: 
for, in what relates to life and con<^uct, they are compelled 
by necessity to suppose that they exist, and seek their own 
advantage, and o:^en affirm ana deny, even with an oath. 
If they deuy„ grant, or gainsay, they know not that they 
deny, grant, or •gainsay, so that they ought to be regarded 
as automata, utterly devoid of intelligence. 

Let us now return to our 
sent, we have, fost, defined 
direct all our thoughts j secondly, we have*determined the 
mode of perception best ad^ted to aid us in attaining our 
perfection; thirdly, we hav^dipcovered the way which our 
mind should take, in order to make a g<9od beginning — 
namely, that it should use eivery true idea as a standard ini 
pursuing its inquiries according to fixed rules. Now, in’ 
OBder that it may thusPproceed, our method must furnish 
us, first, with a means of distinghishing a true idea from 
all (rther perceptions, and enabling the mind to avoid 
the latter; secondly, with rules for perceiving unknown 
things according to the standard of the true idea ; thirdly, 
with an order which enables us to avoid useless labour. 

n. 


proposition. Up to the prfi- 
*the end to which we desire to 
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When we became acquainted with this method, we saw 
<that, fourtMy, it wouldrife perfec# when we had attained to 
the idea* of Hie absolutely perfect Being. This is an obser- 
va&on which should be m^e at the outset, in order that 
we may arrive at the knowledge of such a being mcji;r^ 
quickly. 

Let us then make a beginning with the first part of the 
method, which is, as we have said, to distinguish and sepa- 
rate the true idea from other perceptions, and to keep the 
mind from confusing with true ideas those which are false, 

, fictitious, and doubtful. I intend to dwell on this point at 
length, partly to keep a distinction so necessary before the 
reader^ mind, and also because there are some who doubt 
of true ideas, through not having attended to the distinc- 
‘ tion between a true perception and all others. Such per- 
sons are like men who, while they are awake, doubt not 
that they are awake, but afterwards in a dream, as often 
.happens, th i nking that they are sihrely awake, and then 
finding that they were in error, become doubtful even of 
being awake. This state of mind arises through neglect of 
the distinction between sleeping and waking. 

Meanwhile, I give warning that I shall not here give the 
essence of every perception, and explain it through its 
proximate cause. Such ^ork lies in the proadnce of philo- 
sophy. I shall confine myself to what concpr^s method — 
that is, to the character of fictitious, false, and doubtful 
perception, and the means of freeing ourselves therefrom. 
Let us then first inquire into the nature of a fictitious 
idea. 

Every perception has for its object either a thing con- 
sidered as existi^, or solely the essence of a thing. Now 
“ fiction ” is chiefly occupied* with things considered as 
existing. I will, therefore, consider these first— I mean 
cases where only the existence of an object is feigned^and 
the thing thus feigned is understood, or assumed to be 
understood. For instance, I feign that Peter, whom I know 
to have gone home, is gone to see me,^ or something of that 
kind. With what is such an idea concerned? It is con- 

> See below the^note on hypotheses, whereof we have a clear under- 
standing ; the fiction consists in saying that such hypotheses exist in 
heavenly bodies. 
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cerned with things possible, and^ot with things necessary 
or impossible* I call a thing vnvpohible when Its existencs 
wotdd imply a contradiction;* neeeasa/ryj when^its pon- 
existeni^ would imply a contradiction; possible, wheifneither 
its existence nor its non-existence imply a contradiction, 
but when the necessity or impossibility of its nature de- 
pends on causes unknown to us, .while we feign that it 
exists. If the necessity or impossibilily of its existence 
depending on external causes were known to us, we could 
not form any fictitious hypothesis about it ; whence it fol- 
lows that if there be a G^, or omniscient Being, such. an 
one cannot fomi fictitious hypotheses. For, as regards our- 
selyes, when i know that 1 exist, I cannot hypothesize thai 
I exist of do not exist,' any more than I can hypothesize ai 
^ elephant that can go through the eye of a needle ; nor whei 
I Imow the nature of €k>d, can I hypothesize that He exists 
01 does not exist.* The same th^ must be said of tl^ 
Ohimsera, whereof Che nature implies a contradiction. 
From these considerations, it is plain, as I have already 
stated, that fiction cannot be concenied with eternal truths.* 

But before proceeding further, I must remark, in pass- 
ing, that the ^fference between the essence of one thing 
and the essence of another thin^is xhe same as that which 
exists between th^ reality or exi^nce of one thing and the 
reality or ^igtence of another ; therefore, if we wished to 
conceive the existence, for example, of Adam, simply by 
means of existence in general, it would be the same as if, in 
order to conceive his existence, we went back to the natufe 
of being, so as to define Adatn as a being. Thus, the more 
existence is conceived generally, the mord is it conceived 

* As a thing, when once it is /inderstood* manifests itself, we have 
need only of an example without further proof. In the same way the 
contrary has only to be presented to our minds to be rdbognized as false, as 
will^orthwith appear when we oon^e to discuss fiction concerning essences. 

' Observe, that although many assert that they doubt whether God 
exists, they have nought bu^his name in their minds, or else some fiction 
which they call God : this fiction is not in harmony with God’s rbal 
nature, as we will duly show. 

* l*shall presently show that no fiction can concern eternal truths. 
By an eternal truth, I mean that which being positive could never be- 
come negative. Thus it is a primal^ and eternal truth that Ood exists, 
but it is not an eternal truth that Adam thinks. That the QkbruBra does 
not exist is an eternal truth, that Adam does not think is not so. 
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confusedly, aud the more easily can it be ascribed to a 
given object? OontraritTfse, the more it is conceived par- 
ticularly, •the. more is it understood clearly, and the less 
liable io it to be ascribed, through negligence of ISTature’s 
order, to anything save its proper object. This is worthy 
of remark. 

We noT^ proceed to consider those cases which aro 
commonly c£dled fictions, though we clearly understand 
that the thing is not as we imagine it. For instance, I 
know that the earth is round, but nothing prevents my 
telling people that it is a hemisphere, and that it is like a 
half apple carved in relief on a dish; or, that the sun 
moves round the earth, and so on. Hov^evep, examination 
will show us that there is nothing here inconsistent with 
^What has been said, provided we first admit that we may 
have made mistakes, and be now conscious of them; and,' 
further, that we can hypothesize, or at least suppose, that 
dthers are under the same mistake «as ourselves, or can, 
like us, fall under it. We can, I repeat, thus hypothesize 
so long as we see no impossibility. Thus, when I teU any- 
one that the earth is not round, &c., I merely recall the 
error which I perhaps made myself, or which I might have 
fallen into, and afterwkrds I hypothesize that the person 
to whom I tell it, is still, br may still faU uuder the same 
mistake. This I say, I can feign so long as I ^o not per- 
ceive any impossibility or necessity ; if I truly understood 
either one or the other I should not be able to f e^, and 
I shbuld be reduced to saying that I had made the 
attempt. 

It remains f<5r us to consider hypojbhesbs made in pro- 
blems, which sometimes involve impossibilities. For in- 
stance, when we say — ^let us* assume that this burning 
candle is not burning, or, Ibt us assume that it burns in 
some imaginary space, or where there are no physica\.ob- 
jects. Such assumptions are ^eely made, though the last 
is clearly seen to be impossible. Bat, though this be^so, 
there is no fiction in the *Gase. For, in the first case, I have 
merely recalled to memory another candle^ not burning, or 

* Afterwards, w^en we come to speak of fiction that is concerned 
with essence's, it wm be evident that fiction never creates or furnishes 
the mind vvith anything new ; only such things as are already in the 
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conceived the candle before me as^thout a flame, and then 
1 understand as applying to the hitter, leaving'its flame out 
of the question, iJl that I think of the foimef. Jj\ the 
second &se, I have merely to abstract my thoughts from 
the objects surrounding the candle, for the mind to devote 
itself to thq contemplation of the c^dle singly looked at in 
itself only ; I can then draw the conclusion tha€ the candle 
contains in itself no cause for its own destruction, so that 
if there were no physical objects the candle, and even the 
flame, would remain unchangeable, and so on. Thus there 
is here no Action, but true and bare assertions.^ . . 

Let us now jftiss on to the Actions concerned with essences 
only, or with'soDoi^ reality or existence simultaneously. Of 
these we*must specially observe that in proportion as the 
mind’s understanding is smaller, and its experience multi- 
plex, so will its power of coining Actions be larger, whereas 
aa its understanding increases, its capacity for entertainii^ 
Actitious ideas becoiftes less. For instance, in the same 
way as we are unable, while we are thinking, to feign that 
we are thinking or not thinking, so, also, when we know 
the nature of body we cannot ima^ne an inAnite fly ; or, 
when we know the nature of the soul,® we cannot imagine 
it as square, though anything may^be expressed verbally. 
But, as we said ^bove, the less^men know of nature the 

brain or ima^naliaa are recalled to the memory, when the attention is 
directed to them ^nfusedly and all at once. For instance, we have 
remembrance of rooken words and of a tree ; when the mind tflirec|^ 
itself to them confusedly, it forms the notion of a tree speaking. The 
same may be said of existence, e^becially when it is conceived quite 
generally as entity f it if then readily applied to aftl things occurring 
together in the memory. This is specially wqrthy of remark. 

’ We must understand as much,in the case of hypotheses put forward 
to explain certain movements acoomp||nying celestial phenomena; but 
from these, when applied to the celestial motions, we* may draw conclu- 
sions as to the nature of the heavens, whereas this last may be quite 
different, especially as many otber*causes are conceivable which would 
account for such motions. 

often happens that a man recalls to mind this word soul, and 
forms at the same time some corporeal image : as the two representa- 
tions %re simultaneous, he easily thinks that he imagines and feigns a 
corporeal soul : thus confusing the name with the thing itself. I here 
beg that my readers will not be in a hurry to refute this proposition ; 
they will, I hope, have no mind to do so, if they pay close attention to 
the examples given and to what follows. 
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more easily san ihey co^ fictitious ideas, sudx as trees 
spealdng, men instantly changed Into stones, or into foun* 
t^^, ghostr appearing in mirrors, something^^ issuing 
from nothing, even gods dbanged into beasts and men, and 
infinite other absur^ties of the same kind. 

Some persons think, perhaps, that fiction is limited by 
fiction, and not by understanding ; in other words, after 1 
have formed some fictitious idea, and have affirmed of my 
own free will that it exists under a certain form in nature, 
I am thereby precluded from thinking of it under any 
other form. For instance, when I have fei^ed (to repeat 
their argument) that the nature of body is of a certain 
kind, aiid have of my own free will desired to^ convince 
myself that it actuaUy exists under this form, I am no 
longer able to hypothesize that a fly, for example, is infinite ; ^ 
so, when I have hypothesized the essence of the soul, I am 
not able to think of it as square, &c. But these argumeifl^s 
diemand further inquiry. First, their upholders must 
either grant or deny that we can understand anything. 
If they grant it, then necessarily the same must be said of 
understanding, as is said of fiction. If they deny it, let us, 
who know that we do Imow something, see what they mean. 
They assert that the soul can be conscious of, and perceive 
in a variety of ways, not itself nor things which exist, but 
only things which are neither in itself nor anywhere else, 
in other words, that the soxQ can, by its unaided power, 
create sensations or ideas unconnected with things. In fact, 
they regard the soul as a sort of god. Further, they assert 
that we or our soul have siich freedom fhat we can con- 
strain ourselvei^t or our soul, or even r our soul's freedom. 
For, after it has formed a fictitious idea, and has given its 
assent thereto, it cannot think or feign it in any other 
manner, but is ‘constrained by the first fictitious idea to 
keep all its other thoughts in harmony therewith. Our 
opponents are thus driven to admit, in support of their 
fiction, the absurdities which I have^just enumerated ; and 
which are not worthy of rational refutation.^ 

« 

^ Though I seem to deduce this from experience, some may deiw its 
cogency because 1 given no formal proof. I therefore append the 
following for those who may desire it. As there can be nothing in 
nature contrary to nature's laws, since all things come to pass by fixed 
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'Wliile leaving such persons in«iheir error^ we will take 
care to derive from our arguiftdnt with thiem a truth 
serviceable for our pppose, na^ielj, that the Qiind, in pay- 
ing attefttion to a thing hypothetical or false^ so as te mbdi- 
tatie upon it and understand it, and derive the proper con- 
clusions in.due order therefrom, will readily ^scover its 
falsiiy ; and if the thing hypothetical be in its nature true, 
and the mind pays attention to it, so as to understand it, 
and deduce the truths which are derivable from it, the 
mind will proceed with an uninterrupted series of apt con- 
clusions ; in the same way as it would at once discover (as 
we showed just* now) the absurdity of a false h 3 rpothesis* 
and of the condtf^ions drawn from it. 

We ndbd, therefore, be in no fear of forming hypotheses, 
so long as we have a clear and distinct perception of what 
is involved. For, if we were to assert, haply, that men are 
suddenly turned into beasts, the statement would be ex- 
tremely general, so general that there would be no concep- 
tion, that is, no ideaor connection of subject and predicate, 
in our mind. If there were such a conception we should 
at the same time be aware of the means and the causes 
whereby the event took place. Moreover, we pay no atten- 
tion to the nature of the subject aifd the predicate. Now, 
if the first id^ be not fictitiousf and if all the other ideas 
be deduce^ there1:rom, our hurry to form fictitious ideas 
will gradually subside. Further, as a fictitious idea can- 
not 1^ clear and distinct, but is necessarily confused, and 
as all confusion arises from the fact that the mind halDSi only 
partial knowledge of a thing*either simple or complex, and 
does not distin^sl^ between the known and the unknown, 
and, again, that it directs its attention promiscuously to all 
parts of an object at once without making distinctions, 
it follows, first, that if the idea be of •something very 
siix^>le, it must necessarily^ be dear and distinct. For a 
very simple object cannot be known in part, it must either 
be known altogether oe not at all. Secondly, it follows that 
if “a complex object be divided by thought into a number of 

laws, TO that each thins must irrefragably produce its own proper effect, 
it foUows that the soul, as soon as it possesses the true conception of a. 
thing, proceeds to reproduce ip thought that thing’s Effects. 1^ below, 
where I speak of the false idea. * 
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simple oompq4ent partsf and if eadh part be regarded 
m confomoif ^ disappear* Thirdh/, it follwa 
> tut &tioiic^imotbesimple»butiB2i^ 
of s§t6bq1 oonfased ideas of diverse objects or aetSons ex- 
istent in nature, or rather is composed of attention^ directed 
to all such ideas at oneci and unaccompanied by any inental 
assent. 

Now a fiction that was simple would be clear and dis- 
tinct, and therefore true, also a fiction composed only of 
distinct ideas would be clear and distinct, and therefore 
true. For instance, when we know the nature of the circle 
^d the square, it is impossible for us to “blend together 
these two figures, and to hypothesize a square circle, any 
more than a square soul, or things of that kind/- Let us 
shortly come to our conclusion, and again repeat that we 
need have no fear of confusing with true ideas that which ^ 
is only a fiction. As for the ^st sort of fiction of which 
^ ^e have already spoken, when a thing is clearly conceived, 
we saw that if the existence of that thing is in itself an 
eternal truth, fiction can have no part in it ; but if the ex- 
istence of the thing conceived be not an eternal truth, we 
have only to be careful that such existence be compared to 
the thing’s essence, and \o consider the order of nature. As 
for the second sort of fictiCn, which we stated, to be the re- 
sult of simultaneously directing the attention, without the 
assent of the intellect, to different confused ideas repre- 
senting different things and actions existing in nature, we 
have seen that an absolutely simple thing cannot be feigned, 
but must be understood, and that a complex thing is in the 
same case if we I'egard separately the simp^ie parts whereof 
it is composed ; we shall not even be able to hypothesize any 
untrue action concerning such objects, for we shall be 
obliged to consider at the Same time the causes and the 
manner of such action. 

These matters being thus understood, let us pass on to 

c 

^ Observe that fiction regarded in itself, only differs from dreams^n 
that in the latter we do not perceive the external causes which we per- 
ceive through the senses while awake. It has hence been inferred that 
represensations occurring in sleep have no connection with objects 
external to us. Wd shall presently see that error is the dreaming of a 
waking man i if it reaches a certain pitch it becomes delirium. 
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&>ii8ider tiie falae idea, observiiig the objects with which it 
is ooncemed, and the tneaas of guarding ourselyes f rom 
faUinginto false peroeptionB. ^ Neither of tb^se^^tasks will 
presenlraiudi difficulty, after our inquiry concemjjDgicti- 
tious ide^. The false idea only differs from the fictitious 
idea ih the fact of implying a mental assent — ^that is, as we 
have alreaily remark^, while the representations are oc- 
curring, there are no causes present to us, wherefrom, as in 
fiction, we can conclude that such representations do not 
arise from external objects : in fact, it is much the same as 
dreaming with our eyes open, or while awake. Thus, a 
false idea is concerned with, or (to speak more correctly) 
attributable to, the existence of a thing whereof tha essence 
is known, or tlie essence itself, in the same way as a 
fictitious idea. If attributable to the existence of the thingip 
' it is corrected in the same way as a fictitious idea under 
fjjinular circumstances. If attributable to the essence, it is , 
likewise corrected in^the same way as a fictitious idea. 
if the nature of the thing known implies necessary exis- 
tence, we cannot possibly be in error with regard to its 
existence ; but if the nature of the thing be not an eternal 
truth, like its essence, but contrariwise the necessity or 
impossibility of its existence depends on external causes, 
then we must follow the same aourse as we adopted in the 
case of fiction, fo'r it is corrected in the same manner. As 
for false \d5a^ concerned with essences, or even with ac- 
tions, such pprceptions are necessarily always confused, 
being compounded of different confused perceptions ^f 
things existing in nature, as, for instance, when men are 
persuaded that^deities are present in woods, in statues, in 
brute beasts, and the like; that there are bodies which, by 
their composition alone, give rise to intellect ; that corpses 
reason, walk about, and speak*; that Gud„is deceived, and 
so on. But ideas which are clear and distinct can never be 
false : for ideas of things’ clearly and distinctly conceived 
are either very simply, themselves, or are compounded from 
VSry simple ideas — ^that is, are deduced therefrom. The 
in\ppssibihty of a very simple idea being false is evident to 
everyone who understands the nature of truth or under- 
standing and of falsehood. u 

As regards that which constitutes the reality cof truth, it 
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ii oertein that a true idea j^ distinguiahed from a false one! 
not so much hy its extrinsie object as by its intrinsic nature. 
If an arcl]itect conceives a building properly constructed, 
though guch 1. building may never have existed, and may 
never exist, nevertheless the idea is true ; and the idea re- 
mains the same, whether it be put into execution or not. 
On the other hand, if anyone asserts, for instance, that, 
Peter exists, without knowing whether Peter really exists 
or not, the assertion, as far as its asserter is concerned, is 
false, or not true, even though Peter actually does exist. 
The assertion that Peter exists is true only with regard to 
hirnwho knows for certain that Peter does exist. Whence 
it follows, that there is in ideas something real, whereby the 
true are distin^shed from the false. ThiSi reality must be 
inquired into, if we are to find the best standard of truth 
(we have said that we ought to determine our thoughts by 
the given standard of a true idea, and that method is re; 
fieotive knowledge), and to know tl^ properties of our 
understanding. Neither must we say that the difference 
between true and false arises from the fact, that true 
knowledge consists in knowing things through their pri- 
mary causes, wherein it is totally different from false 
knowledge, as 1 have just explained it: for thought is 
said to be true, if it involves subjectively the essence of 
any principle which has no cause, and is* known through 
itself and in itself. Wherefore the reali^** (/orma) of 
true thought must exist in the thought ijiself, without 
refiBrenee to other thoughts; it does not aclmowledge 
the object as its cause, but must depend on the actual 
power and nature of the understanding. Por, if we sup- 
pose that the understanding has pSrceived some new 
entity which has never existed, as some conceive the under- 
standing of God^ before He* created tilings (a perception 
which certainly could not arise from any object), and has 
legitimately deduced other thoi%hts from the said perce^ 
tion, all such thoughts would be true^ without being deter- 
mined by any external object ; they would depend solely 
on the power and nature of the understanding. Thus, th|kt 
which constitutes the reality of a true thought must be 
sought in the thought itself, and deduced from the nature 
of the understandmg. In order to pursue our investiga- 
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tion, let 08 oosfroiit oimelTes liitli some idea» whose 
ol^eetwe knowfor oertoixL to be dlBpendent on enr power o| 
thinkings and to have nothing Gorrespondixig to it jn nature! 
With an idea of this kind before us, we shall, as S'Ppsars 
from whal^has just been said, be more easily able to carry 
on the research we have in view. For instance, in order to 
form the conception of a sphere, I invent a cause at my 
pleasure — ^namely, a semicircle revolving round its cenire, 
and thus producing a sphere. This is indisputably a true 
idea ; and, although we know that no sphere in nature has 
ever actually been so formed, the perception remains true, 
and is the easiest manner of conceiving a sphere. We musf 
observe that thisjperception asserts the rotation of«a semi- 
circle— which assertion would be false, if it were not asso- 
ciated with the conception of a sphere, or of a causes 
determining a motion of the kind, or absolutely, if the 
assertion were isolated. The mind would then only tend to 
the affirmation of th% sole motion of a semicircle, which 
not contained in the conception of a semicircle, and does 
not arise from the conception of any cause capable of 
producing such motion. 

Thus falsity consists only in this, that something is 
affirmed of a thing, which is not coirtained in the conception 
we have formed of that thing, aci motion or rest of a semi* 
circle. Whence it*follows that simple ideas cannot be other 
than ^nee-^e.§f.othe simple idea of a semicircle, of motion, 
of rest, of quantity, &c. 

Whatsoever affirmation such ideas contain is equal to 
the concept formed, and does not extend further. Where- 
fore we may form^as many simple ideas as we please, 
without any fear of error. It on^y remains for us to 
inquire by what power our mind can form true ideas, and 
how far such power extends. It is certain ^that such power 
cannot extend itself infinitely. For when we affirm some- 
what of a thing, which is hot contained in the concept we 
have formed of thatt)thing, such an affirmation shows a 
defect of our perception, or that we have formed fragmen- 
tai^; or mutilated ideas. Thus we have seen that the 
motion of a semicircle is false when it is isolated in the 
blind, but true when it is associated with the concept of a 
sphere, or of some cause determining such a motion. But 
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if it be the poature of e thinking being, as seems, 
fade, to be the case, to'form true or adequate thoughts, it 
is plain ^th^t inadequate i(p.eas arise in us only because we 
are* pa^ts of a thinking being, whose thoughts-^some in 
their entirety, others in fragments only — constitute our 
mind. 

But there is another point to be considered, which was 
not worth raising in the case of fiction, but which gives rise 
to complete deception — ^namely, that certain things pre- 
sented to the imagination also exist in the understanding — 
in other words, are conceived clearly and distinctly. Hence, 
so long as we do not separate that which is distinct from 
that which is confused, certainty, or the true idea, becomes 
mixed with indistinct ideas. For instance, cert^ Stoics 
heard, perhaps, the term “ soul,” and also that the soul is 
immortal, yet imagined it only confusedly ; they imagined,' 
also, and understood* that very subtle bodies penetrate ^ 
others, and are penetrated by none. ^ By combining these 
ideas, and being at the same time certain of the truth of 
the axiom, they forthwith became convinced that the mind 
consists of very subtle bodies; that these very subtle 
bodies cannot be divided, &c. But we are freed from mis- 
takes of this kind, so long as we endeavour to examine all 
our perceptions by the standard of the given true idea. 
We must take care, as has been said, to separate such 
perceptions from all those which arise fromi, he^say or un- 
classified experience. 

4. Moi’eover, such mistakes arise from things being con- 
ceived too much in the abstract ; for it is .sufficiently self- 
evident that what I conceive as in its true'bbject I cannot 
apply to anything el^e. Lastly, they arise from a want of 
understanding of the primary elements of nature as a 
whole; whence , we proceed without due order, and con- 
found nature with abstract rules, which, although the^ be 
true enough in their sphere, yet, when misapplied, confound 
themselves, and pervert the order of nature. However, if 
we proceed with as little abstraction as possible, and begin 
from primary elements — ^that is, from the source and origin 
of nature, as far back as we can reach, — ^we need not fear 
any deceptions of this kind. As far as the knowledge of 
the origin <of nature is concerned, there is no danger of our 
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confounding it with abstractions. jForwhen a» thing is con* 
ceived in the abstract, as are all universal notions, the said> 
universa] notions are always More extensive ^ the niind 
than the number of individuals forming their contents 
really existing in nature. 

Again, tlmre are many things in nature, the difference 
b)9tween which is so slight as to be hardly perceptible to 
the understanding ; so tlmt it may readily happen l^t such 
things are confounded together, if they be conceived ab- 
stractedly. But since the fbrst principle of nature cannot 
(as we shall see hereafter) be conceived abstractedly ,or.> 
universally, and cannot extend further in the understand- 
ing than^t does in reality, and has no likeness to ihutable 
thmgs, no confusion need be feared in respect to the idea^ 
of it, provided (as before shown) that we possess a standard ** 
of truth. This is, in fact, a being single ^ and infinite ; in 
pfiher words, it is the sum total of being,® beyond whicjbi ^ 
there is no being foufid. 

Thus far we have treated of the false idea. We have 
now to investigate the doubtful idea — ^that is, to inquire 
what can cause us to doubt, and how doubt may be re- 
moved. I speak of real doubt existing in the mind, not of 
such doubt as we see exemplified when a man says that he 
doubts, though bis mind does' not really hesitate. The 
cure of tie . latter does not f aU within the province of 
method, it belongs rather to inquiries concerning obstinacy 
and its cure. Eeal doubt is never produced in the^mind 
by the thing doubted of. In other words, if there weib 
only one idea in the mind, whether that idea were true or 
false, there would bo no doubt or certainty present, only a 
certain sensation. For an idea is in itself nothing else 
than a certain sensation; buf doubt will arise through 
another idea, not clear and distinct enough for us to be 
able to draw any certain .conclusion with regard to the 
matter under consideration ; that is, the idea which causes 

• i 

^ These are not attributes of Gk>d displaying His essence, as I will 

‘ This Iws^b^n i^own already. For if such a being did not exist it 
would never be produced : therefore the mind woul^ be able to under- 
stand more than nature could furnish ; and this has been phown above 
to be false. 
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U 8 to doubt not dear and distinct. To take an exampfe. 
^Supposing *t^t a mad bas never reflected, taugbt ex- 
perienc6y>orfb7 any other loeanB, that our senses sometimes 
dedeivt us, he will never doubt whether the sun be greater 
or less than it appears. Thus rustics are genially asto- 
nished when they hefiar that the sun is much, laiger than 
the earth. But from reflection on the deceitfulness of the 
senses ‘ doubt arises, and if, after doubting, we acquire a 
true knowledge of the senses, and how things at a distance 
are represented through their instrumentality, doubt is 
^ again removed. Hence we cannot cast doubt on true ideas 
by' the supposition that there is a deceitful Deity, who leads 
us astray even in what is most certain. , We can only hold 
such an hypothesis so long as we have no clear aitd distinct 
idea — ^in other words, until we reflect on the knowledge 
which we have of the first principle of all things, and fin^^ 
that which teaches us that Qod is not a deceiver, and until 
^e know this with the same certainty as we know from 
reflecting on the nature of a triangle that its three angles 
are equal to two right angles. But if we have a knowledge 
of Gk)d equal to that which we have of a triangle, all 
doubt is removed. In the same way as we can arrive at 
the said knowledge ot a triangle, though not absolutely 
sure that there is not ^ot some arch-deceiver leading 
us astray, so can we come to a like knowledge of God 
under the like condition, and when we havo att^ed to it, 
it is sufficient, as I said before, to remove every doubt 
which we can possess concerning clear and distinct ideas. 
Thus, if a man proceeded with our investigations in due 
order, inquiring first into those things which should first 
be inquired into, new passing over a link in the chain of 
association, and with knowledge how to define his questions 
before seeking* to answer ’them,, he will never have any 
ideas save such as are very certain, or, in other wqirds, 
clear and distinct ; for doubt is only a suspension' of the 
spirit concerning some affirmation or negation which it 
would pronoimce upon unhesitatingly if it were not in 
ignorance of sometlmg, without wMch the knowledge of 
the matter in hand must needs be imperfect. We may, 

^ That is. it is known that the senses sometimes deceiye us. But it is 
only knowconfusedly, for it is not known how they deceive us. 
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therefore, oonelude that doubt proceeds from Naut 

of due order in investigation. 

Thesp are the points I promised to discuss in this^ first 
part of my treatise on method. However, in ordef not to 
omit anything which can conduce to the ^owledge of the 
undersi^ding and its faculties, 1 add a few words on 
*the subject of memory and forgetfulness. 

The point most worthy of attention is, that memory is 
strengthened both with and without the aid of the under- 
stan^ng. For the more intelligible a thing is, the more 
easily is it remembered, and the less intelligible it is^ the 
more easily do. we forget it. For instance, a number of 
unconnected words is much more difficult to remeifiber than 
the same number in the form of a narration. The memory is^ 
also strengthened without the aid of the understanding by 
means of the power wherewith the imagination or the sense 
tsalled common is affected by some particular physical obj^^ 
T BSbj jparticula/rftoT the imagination is only affiected by parti- 
cular objects. If we read, for instance, a single romantic 
comedy, we shall remember it very well, so long as we do not 
read many others of the same kind, for it will reign alone in 
the memory. If, however, we read spveral others of the same 
kind, we shall think of them altogether, and easily confuse 
.one with another;. I say, also, ^physical. For the imagina- 
tion is o]j^ly. affected by physical objects. As, then, the 
memory is strengthened both with and without the aid of 
the understanding, we may conclude that it is different 
from the understanding, and that in the ^tter considered 
in itself there neither memory nor forgetfulness. What, 
then, is memory? alt is nothing else thaif the actual sensa- 
tion of impressions on the brain, accompanied with the 
thought of a definite duratiop of the sensation.^ This is 
also shown by reminiscence. For then •we think of the 
sensation, but without the^otion of continuous duration ; 

^ If the duration be indefinite, the recollection is imperfect ; this 
everyone seems to have learnt from nature. Tor we often ask, to 
staepethen our belief in something we hear of, when and where it hap- 
pened; though ideas themselves have their own duration in the mind, 
yet, as we are wont to determine duration by the i^d of some measure 
of motion which, again, takes place by aid of the imagination, we pre- 
serve no memory connected with pure intellect * 
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tibus the idea of that sensation is not the actual duration of 
the sensatiofL or actual ihemorj. Whether ideas are or are 
not subject 'to corruption he seen in my philosophy. 
If this<^3eems too absurd to anyone^ it will be suffiMent for 
our purpose, if he reflect on the fact that a thing is more 
easily remembered id; proportion to its singularity, as 
appears from the example of the comedy just cited^ 
Fisher, a thing is remembered more easily in proportion 
to its intelligibility ; therefore we cannot help remembering 
that which is extremely singular and sufficiently intelligible. 

Thus, then, we have distinguished between a true idea 
and other perceptions, and shown that ideas flctitious, false, 
and the rest, originate in the imagination — ^that is, in certain 
sensations fortuitous (so to speak) and disconnected, arising 
hot from the power of the mind, but from external causes, 
according as the body, sleeping or waking, receives various 
motions. * 

^ *^But one may take any view one likes of the imagination 
so long as one acknowledges that it is diflerent from the 
understanding, and that the soul is passive with regard to 
it. The view taken is immaterial, if we know that the 
imagination is something indefinite, with regard to which 
the soul is passive, and that we can by some means or other 
free ourselves therefrom with the help of the understanding. 
Let no one then be astonished that before proving the ex- 
istence of body, and other necessary things, 1 speak of 
imagination of body, and of its composition. The view 
taken is, 1 repeat, immaterial, so long as we know that 
imagination is something indefinite, <&c. As regards a true 
idea, we have shown that it is simple or compounded of 
simple ideas ; that it shows how and why something is or 
has been made ; and that its subjective eflects in the soul 
correspond to the actual reality of its object. This con- 
clusion is identical with the saying of the ancients, that tpie 
science proceeds from cause to effect ; though the ancients, 
so far as I know, never formed the odnception put forward 
here that the soul acts according to fixed laws, and is as it 
were an immaterial automaton. Hence, as far as is pos- 
sible at the outset, we have acquired a knowledge of our 
understanding, And such a standa^ of a true idea that we 
need no loliger fear confounding truth with falsehood and 
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fiction. Neither shall we wonder jwhy we understand some 
things which in nowise fall within the scope of 'the imagi-# 
nation, while other things areinjbhe imaginatioi* but wholly 
opposed .i?o the understanding, or others, again, which agree 
therewith. % We now know that the operations, whereby the. 
effects of im#igination are produced, thke place under other 
laws qmte different from the laws of the understanding, 
and that the mind is entirely passive with regard to them. 
Whence we may also see how easily men may fall into 
grave errors through not distinguishing accurately be- 
tween the imagination and the understanding; such as, 
believing that extension must be localized, that it must Tbe 
finite, that its parj^s are really distinct one from thcf other, 
that it is ^he primary and single foundation of all things, 
that it occupies more space at one time than at another, 
and other similar doctrines, all entirely opposed to truth, 
as»we shall duly show. 

Again, since words are a part of the imagination — that 
is, since we form many cohceptions in accordance with con- 
fused arrangements of words in the memory, dependent on 
particular bodily conditions, — ^there is no doubt that words 
may, equally with the imagination, be the cause of many 
and great errors, unless we keep strictly on our guard. 
Moreover, wor^s are formed ac6ordiiig to popular fancy 
and intelligence, and are, therefore, sipis of things as 
existing in tIie*imagination, not as existing in the under- 
standing. This* is evident from the fact that to all such 
things as exist only in the understanding, not in the imagi-* 
nation, negative names are ofi^n given, such as incorporeal, 
infinite, &c. So,*alsct many conceptions re&lly affirmative 
are expressed negatively, and vice vexed, such as uncreate, 
independent, infinite, immortal, &c., inasmuch as their con- 
traries are much more easily ^imagined, and, therefore, 
occurred first to men, and usurped positive names. Many 
things we affirm and deny, "because the nature of words 
allows us to do so, thoi%h the nature of things does not. 
While we remain unaware of this fact, we may easily mis- 
take*£alsehood for truth. 

Let us also beware of another great cause of confusion, 
which prevents the imderstanding from reflecting on itself. 
Bometimes, while making no distinction between the imagi- 

II. D 
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' nation and, the intellect, we think that what we more 
readily imfagine is deafer to us ; and also we think that 
what we iij^agine we unde;rstand. Thus, we put first that 
which should be last: the true order of progression is 
reversed, and no legitimate conclusion is drawp.. 

Now, in order at length to pass on to the second part of 
this method,^ I shall first set forth the object aimed at, and 
next the means for its attainment. The object aimed at is 
the acquisition of clear and distinct ideas, such as are pro- 
duced by the pure intellect, and not by chance physical 
motions. In order that all ideas may be reduced to unity, 
We shall endeavour so to associate and arrange them that 
our mind may, as far as possible, reflect subjectively the 
reality of nature, both as a whole and as parts. • 

As for tlie first point, it is necessary (as we have said) 
for our purpose that everytliing should be conceived, either^ 
solely through its essence, or through its proximate cayse. 
*‘If the thing be self-existent, or, a&j is commonly said, the 
cause of itself, it*must be understood through its essence 
only ; if it be not self -existent, but requires a cause for its 
existence, it must be understood through its proximate 
cause. For, in reality, the knowledge of an effect is no- 
thing else than the acquisition of more perfect knowledge 
of its cause.^ Therefore^ we may never, w^ile we are con- 
cerned with inqTliries into actual things, draw any conclu- 
sion from abstractions ; we shall be extremely cTareful not to 
confound that which is only in the understanding with that 
•.which is in the thing itself. The best basis for drawing a 
conclusion will be either some particular affirmative essence, 
or a true and legitimate definition, ^or the understanding 
cannot descend from universal axioms by themselves to 
particular things, since axioms are of infinite extent, and 
do not determine the understanding to contemplate one 
particular thing more than another. Thus the true method 

^ The chief rule of this part is, as appears from the first part, to 
review all the ideas coming to us through*\)ure intellect, so as to distin- 
guish them from such as- we imagine : the distinction will be shown 
through the properties^ of each, namely, of the imagination an(| pf the 
understanding. . 

® Observe thaHt is hereby manifest that we caimot understand any- 
thing of nature vnthout at the same time increasing our luiowledge of 
the first cduse, or God, 
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ot discovery is to form thouglits fsjpm some giyen definition. , 
This process will be the more fnlitful and easy in proper-^ 
tion as the thing given be better defined. WJierefore, the 
cardina^^oint of all this second part of method coniiists in 
the knowbjdge of the conditions of good definition, and the 
means of finding them. I will first treat of the conditions 
of definition. 

A definition, if it is to bo called perfect, must explain the 
inmost essence of a thing, and must take care not to sub- 
stitute for this any of its properties. In order to illustrate 
my meaning, without taking an examine which would seem 
to show a desire to expose other people’s errors, I ^If 
choose the case *of something .abstract, the definition of 
which 18 ^)f little moment. Such is a circle. If a circle be 
defined as a figure, such that all straight lines drawn from 
the centre to the circumference arc equal, every one can 
sqe that such a definition does not in the least explain the 
essence of a circle, but solely one of its properties. Thouglf, ’ 
as I have said, this is of no importance in the case of 
figures and other abstractions, it is of great importance in 
the case of jdiysical beings and realities ; for the properties 
of things are not understood so long as their essences are 
unknown. If the latter bo passed ot^er, there i^ necessarily 
a perversion qf the succession ofrideas wliich should reflect 
the succession of ‘nature, and we go far astray from our 
object. 

In order to he free from this fault, the following rules 
should be observed in definition : — 

I. If the thing in question be created, the dotinition 
must (as we liafe sajd) conixirchond the ppoximate cause. 
For instance, a circle should, according to this rule, be de- ‘ 
fined as follows : the figur(3 described by any line whereof 
one end is fixed and the other fl*ec. This definition clearly 
comprehends the proximate cause. 

It. A conception or defiiiAion of a thing should be such 
that aU the properties tf that thing, in so far as it is con- 
sidered by itself, and not in conjunction with other things, 
can.b© deduced from it, as may be seen in the definition 
given of a circle : for from that it clearly follows that all 
straight lines drawn from the centre to th.9 circumference 
are equal. That this is a necessary characteristic of a 
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^ definition is so clear to anyone, who refiects on the matter, 
<^that there Ms no need* to spend time in proving it, or in 
showing that, owing to this second condition, every defini- 
tiofi should 1^ affirmative. I speak of intellectual^affirma- 
tion, giving little thought to verbal affirmations which, owing 
to the poverty of laliguage, must sometimes^ perhaps, be 
expressed negatively, though the idea contained is affirmative. 

The rules for the definition of an uncreated thing are as 
follows : — 

l. The exclusion of all idea of cause — that is, the thing 
^must not need explanation by anytliing outside itself. 

H. When the definition of the thing, has been given, 
there must be no room for doubt as to^whetlier the thing 
exists or not. ^ 

m. It must contain, as far as tlie mind is concerned, no 
substantives which could be put into an adjectival form ; . 
in other words, the object defined must not be explained 
fhrough abstractions. 

' IV. Lastly, though this is noi aosoiuiely necessaiy, it 
should be possible to deduce from the definition all the 
properties of the thing defined. 

All these rules become obvious to anyone giving strict 
attention to the matter. 

I have also stated that .Ihe best basis for drawing a con- 
clusion is a particular affirmative essence. ^ The more 
sj)ecialized the idea is, the more is it distiiKjt, and therefore 
clear. Wherefore a knowledge of particular things should 
^)e sdiight for as diligently as possible. 

As regards the order of oul- perceptions, and the manner 
in which they should be arranged and .united, it is necessary 
that, as soon as is passible and rational, we should inquire 
whether there be any being (and, if so, what being), that is 
the cause of all things, so that its essence, represented in 
thought, may be the cause of all our ideas, and then^ our 
mind will to the utmost possil^le extent reflect nature. For 
it will possess, subjectively, natui^’s essence, order, and 
union. Thus we can see that it is before all things neces- 
sary for us to deduce all our ideas from physical things — 
that is, from real entities, proceeding, as far as may be, ac- 
cording to thef series of causes, from one real entity to 
another real entity, never passing to universals and ab- 
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stractions, either for the purpo|B of deduciog some real 
entity from them, or deducing thenl from some real entity# 
Either of these processes interrupts the true progress of the 
underst^ding. But it must be observed that, by the sdries 
of causes and real entities, I do not here mean the series of 
2)articular £wid mutable things, but cfbly the series of fixed 
and eternal things. It would be impossible for human 
infirmity to follow up the series of particular mutable 
things, both on account of their multitude, surpassing all 
calculation, and on account of the infinitely diverse circum- 
stances surrounding one and the same thing, any one of 
which may be the cause for its existence or non-existeilce.* 
Indeed, their existence has no connection with their essence, 
or (as Tfe have said already) is not an eternal truth. 
Neither is there any need that we should understand their 
series, for the essences of particular mutable things are not 
ta be gathered from their series or order of existence, which 
would furnish us with nothing beyond their extrinsic dff- 
nominations, their relations, or, at most, their circumstances, 
all of which are very different from their inmost essence. 
Tliis inmost essence must be sought solely from fixed and 
eternal things, and from the laws, inscribed (so to speak) 
in those things as in their true codes*", according to which all 
particular thipgs take place and are arranged ; nay, these 
mutable particular things depend so intimately and essen- 
tially (so to phrase it) upon the fixed things, that they 
cannot either be or be conceived without them. 

Whence these fixed and eternal things, though th^ ar» 
themselves particular, will nelVertheless, owing to their pre- 
sence and power everywhere, be to us asf universals, or 
genera of definitions of particular maitable things, and as 
the proximate causes of all things. 

But, though this be so, there* seems to be no small diffi- 
culty in arriving at the knowledge of these particular 
things, for to conceive them* all at once would far surpass 
the powers of the human understanding. The arrange- 
ment whereby one thing is understood before another, as 
we have stated, should not be sought from their series of 
existence, nor from eternal tilings. For the latter are all 
by nature simultaneous. . Other aids are therefore needed 
besides those employed for understanding eternal things 
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and their law|) ; howeverc this is not the place to recount 
^uch aids, hor is thertf any need to do so, until we have 
acquired a siniScient knowl^ge of eternal things and their 
infrflliMe laws, and until the nature of our senses has 
become plain to us. 

Before betaking ourSelves to seek knowledge of particular 
things, it will be seasonable to speak of such aids, as all 
tend to teach us the mode of employing our senses, and to 
make certain experiments under fixed rules and arrange- 
ment which may suffice to determine the object of our 
inquiry, so that we may therefrom infer what laws of 
'etetnal things it has been produced und^r; and may gain 
an insight into its inmost nature, as I, will duly show. 
Here, to return to my purpose, I will only efideavour 
‘ to set forth what seems necessary for enabling us to attain 
to knowledge of eternal things, and to define them under 
the conditions laid down above. 

^ ® With this end, we must bear in mind what has already 
been stated, namely, that when the mind devotes itself to 
any thought, so as to examine it, and to deduce therefrom 
in due order all the legitimate conclusions possible, any 
falsehood which may lurk in the thought will be detected ; 
but if the thought be* true, the mind will readily proceed 
without interruption to deduce truths froi^i it. This, I 
say, is necessary for our purpose, for our thoughts may be 
brought to a close by the absence of a foundation. If, 
therefore, we wish to investigate the first t thing of all, it 
will be necessary to supply some foundation which may 
direct our thoughts thither.* Further, since method is 
reflective knowledge, the foundation wjiich must direct our 
thoughts can be nothing else than the knowledge of that 
which constitutes the reality of truth, and the knowledge 
of the understanding, its properties, and powers. When 
this has been acquired we shall possess a foundation where- 
from we can deduce our thouglits, and a path whereby the 
intellect, according to its capacity, taay attain the know- 
ledge of eternal things, allowance being made for the ex- 
tent of the intellectual powers. • » 

If, as I stated in the first part, it belongs to the nature 
of thought to fdrm true ideas, we must here inquire what 
is meant by the faculties and power of the understanding. 
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T&e chief part of our method is understand as well as 
possible the powers of the intelle<ft,«ind its nature; we are, 
therefore; compelled (by the considerations adv|»nced in the* 
second jjart of the method) ne^ssarily to draw thege con- 
clusions fispm the definition itself of thought and under- 
standing. ’ put, so far, we have not got* any rules for 
finding definitions, and, as we cannot set forth such rules 
without a previous knowledge of nature, that is without a 
definition of the understanding and its power, it follows 
either that the d(jfinitioii of the understanding must be 
clear in itself, or that we cun understand nothing. Never- 
theless this definition is not absolutely clear in itself ; how-* 
ever, since its properties, like all things that we ^possess 
through 4ihe understanding, cannot be known clearly and 
distinctly, unless its nature be known previously, the defi- 
nition of the understanding makes itself manifest, if we pay 
^t]bention to its properties, which we know clearly and dis- 
tinctly. Let us, theig, enumerate here the properties 
the understanding, let us examine them, and begin by 
discussing the instruments for research which we find 
innate in us. 

The properties of the understanding which I have chiefly 
remarked, and which I dearly understand, are the fol- 
lowing: — 

I. It involves certainty — in other words, it knows that a 
thing exist# iif Reality as it is reflected subjectively. 

n. That it perceives certain things, or forms some ideas, 
absolutely some ideas, from others. Thus it forme th^ 
idea of quantity absolutely, without reference to any other 
thoughts ; but Ideas of motion it only forgns after taking 
into consideration tlie idea of quantity. 

in. Those ideas which the understanding forms abso- 
lutely express infinity ; determinate ideas a/e derived from 
other ideas. Thus in the idea of quantity, perceived by 
mealhs of a cause, the quantity is determined, as when a body 
IS perceived to be formed by the motion of a plane, a plane 
by the motion of a line, or, again, a line by the motion of a 
poi^^J. All these are perceptions which do not serve 
towards understanding quantity, but only towards deter- 
mining it. This is proved by the fact that we conceive 
them as formed as it were by motion, yet this miotion is 
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not perceived unless the' quantity he perceived also ; 
can even pup&ng the moAon so as to form an infinite line, 
Vhich we certainly could not do unless we had an idea of 
infinite quantity. 

IV. ‘iTie understanding forms positive ide^s*^' before 

forming negative idea®. . 

V. It perceives tilings not so much under the condition 
of duration as under a certain form of eternity, and in an 
infinite number ; or rather in perceiving things it does not 
consider either their number or duration, whereas, in 
imagining them, it perceives them in a determinate number, 
dui;ation, and quantity. 

VI. The ideas which we form as clear a'nd distinct, seem 
so to follow from the sole necessity of oul* nature, ithat they 

, ajppear to depend absolutely on our sole power ; with con- 
fused ideas the contrary is the case. They are often formed 
against our will. 

r f Vn. The mind can determine in njany ways the ideas of 
things, which the understanding forms from other ideas : 
thus, for instance, in order to define the plane of an ellipse, 
it supposes a point adhering to a cord to be moved round 
two centres, or, again, it conceives an infinity of points, 
always in the same fixed relation to a given straight line, or 
a cone cut in an oblique plgJie, so that the angle of inclina- 
tion is greater than the angle of the vertex of the cone, or 
in an infinity of other ways. 

Vin. Tlie more ideas express perfection of any object, 
the niore perfect are they themselves; for we do not 
admire the architect who has planned a chapel so much as 
the architect wl^ has planned a splendid ttmple. 

I do not stop to consider the rest of what is referred to 
thought, such as love, joy, <fcc. They are nothing to our 
present purpose, and cannot even be conceived unless the 
understanding be perceived previously. When percex>tioji 
is removed, all these go with it/ * 

False and fictitious ideas have ijothing positive about 
them (as we have abundantly shown), winch causes them 
to be called false or fictitious ; they are only considered as 
such through the defectiveness of knowledge. Tlierel’ore, 
false and fictitiqps ideas as such can teach us nothing con- 
cerning th^ essence of thought ; this must be sought from 
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tfie positive properties just einiin|rated ; in otter words^ we 
mu^lay down some common basis* from wbiclf these proT# 
perties necessarily follow, so t^^at when this js given, the 
properties are necessarily given also, and when it is removed, 
they too vanish with it. 

* 4f: « # * * 

The rest of the treatise is wanting. 


Note, page 4. 

Tliej^rsuit of honours %nd riches is likewise very absorbing, especially 
, if such objects he sought simply for their own sake. This might be 
explained more at large and more clearly : I mean, by distinguishing 
riches according as they are pursued for their own sake, or in further-’ 
ance of fame, or sensual pleasure, or the advancement of science and art. 
But this subject is reserved to its own placci^ for it is not here proper to 
investigate the matter more accurately. 
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THE ETHICS. 

PAlJr I. CONCERNING GOD. 
Definitions. 

L 

B y that which is ^If-cavsed, I mean that of which th§« 
essence involves existence, or that of which the nature 
is only conceivable as existent. 

n. A thing is called finite after its hind, when it can be 
limited by another thing of the same nature ; for instance, 
a body is called finite because we always conceive another 
greater body. So, also, a thoijght is limited by another 
thought, but a b6dy is not hmited by thought, nor a 
thought by 

in. By smst^nce, I mean that which is in itself, and is 
conceived through itself : in other words, that of which a» 
conception can 1^ formed indipendently of any other con- 
ception. ^ 

IV. By attribute, V iriean that whi^h the intellect per- 
ceives as constituting the essence of substance. 

V. By mode, I mean the modifications o| substance, or 
that which exists in, and is perceived through, something 
othei^han itself. 

VI. By Ood, I mean g. being absolutely infinite — ^that is, 
a substance consisting in infinite attributes, of which each 
expresses eternal and infinite essentiality. 

Explanation * — ^I say absolutely infinite, not infinite after 
its kind : for, of a thing ii^nite only after its land, infinite at- 
tributes maybe denied; but that which is absolutely infinite, 
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contains in iits essenceg whatever expresses reality, and 
t involves no negation. • 

yn. Thi^t thing is called free, which exists solely by the 
necessity of its own nature, and of which the^ction is 
determined by itself alone. On the other hand< chat thing 
is necessary, or ratheft: constrained, which is determined by 
something external to itself to a fixed and definite method 
of existence or action. 

VJLLL. By eternity ^ I mean existence- itself, in so far as it 
is conceived necessarily to follow solely from the definition 
^ of that which is eternal. 

^Explanation , — Existence of this kind^is conceived as an 
eternal truth, like the essence of a thing, and, therefore, 
cannot be explained by means of continuance or time, 
though continuance may be conceived without a beginning 
or end. 

( Axioms. 

l. Eveiytliing which exists, exists either in itself or in 
something else. 

n. That which cannot be conceived through anything 
else must be conceived through itself. 

m. From a given definite cause an effect necessarily 
follows ; and, on the otlij^r hand, if no dfjpnite cause be 
granted, it is imjjossible that an effect can follow. 

rV. The knowledge of an effect dependa on^nd involves 
the knowledge of a cause. 

• V.* Things yvhich have nothing in common cannot be 
understood, the one by mcanUi} of the other /the conception 
of one does not involve the conception of *the other. 

VI. A true idea, must correspond with its ideate or 
object. 

VII. If a thing can b^ conceived as non-existing, its 
essence does not involve existence. 

PbopositioiJs. 

Peop, I. Substance is by natu/re prior to its modifiegiions. 

Proof , — This is clear from Deff. iii. and v. 

Peop. II. ^o substances, whose attributes wre different, 
hme nothing in common. 
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Proof . — Also evident from iii. For eawi must exist 

in itself, and be conceived tbrough itself; in Either wordS) 
the conception of one does not imply the conralption of the 
othery- 

Fnoii^Mn. Things which have nothing in common eomnot 
he om the gfivse of the other. 

. Proof . — ^If they have nothing in common, it follows that 
one cannot be apprehended by means of the other (Ax. v.), 
and, therefore, one cannot be the cause of the other 
(Ax. iv.). Q.E.D. 

Prop. IV. Two or more distinct things are distinguished 
one from the other, either hy the difference of the attributes of 
the substances, or by the difference of their modifications. 

Proofi — Everything which exists, exists either in itself or 
in something else (Ax. i.), — that is (by DefP. iii. and v.), 
nothing is granted in addition to the understanding, except 
^ubstance and its modifications. Nothing is, therefore, < 
given besides the uiiderstanding, by which several thiilgff* 
may be distinguished one from the other, except the sub- 
stances, or, in other words (see Ax. iv.), their attributes and 
modifications. Q.E.B. 

Prop. V. There cannot exist in the universe two or more 
substances having the same nature or*attrihute. 

Proof . — ^If ^several distinct pibstances be granted, they 
must be distmgiiished one from the other, either by the 
difference 8%1;heir attributes, or by the difference of their 
modifications (Prop. iv.). If only by the difference of their 
attributes, it will be granted that there cannot be* more 
than one with#^n identical attribute. If by the difference 
of their modifi^Kitiohs—as substance is naturally prior to 
its modifications (Prop, i.), — it foUpws that setting the 
modifications aside, and considering substance in itself that 
is truly (Deff. iii. and vi.), thdre cannot Ije conceived one 
substance different from another, — that is (by Prop, iv.), 
thefC cannot be granted seVeral substances, but one sub- 
stance only. Q.E.JD. 

Prop. 'VI. One substance ccmnot he ^produced by another 
svb^tfmce. 

Proof — ^It is impossible that there should be in the uni- 
verse two substances with an identical attribute, i.e. which 
have anything common to them both (Prop, ii.), And, there- 
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fore (Proj>. iiiv), one cannot be the cause of another, neither 
«!can one l)e«.X)roduced by* trie other. Q.E,D, 

Corollary\r’Hojice it folloyrs that a substance cannot be 
produced by anything external to itself.. For in uni- 
verse nothing is granted, save substances and thei» modifica- 
tions (as appears from^Ax. i. and Deff. iii. and v.^. Now (by 
the last Prop.) substance cannot be produced by another 
substance, therefore it cannot be produced by anything 
external to itself. Q.E,D» This is shown still more readily 
by the absurdity of the contradictory. For, if substance be 

S reduced by an external cause, the knowledge of it would 
e|rend on the knowledge of its cause (Ax. iv.), and (by 
T)ef. iii.) it would itself not be substance. 

Prop. VII. Exigence belongs to the ruiture of sulMance* 
Proof. — Substance cannot be produced by anything ex- 
ternal (Corollary, Prop, vi.), it must, therefore, bo its own 
cause — that is, its essence necessarily involves existence, q£ 
*^eiistence belongs to its nature. 

Prop. VIII. Every substance is necessarily infinite. 

Proof. — There can only be one substance with an identi- 
cal attribute, and existence follows from its nature (Prop, 
vii.) ; its nature, therefore, involves existence, either as 
finite or infinite. It does not exist as finite, for (by Def . ii.) 
it would then be limited by something ^els<j of the same 
kind, whicli would also necessarily exist* (Prop, vii.) ; and 
th(^re would be tw<.) substances with an ideEtlcjfl attrilmte, 
which is absurd (Prop, v,). It therefore exists as infinite. 
Q.E.E. 

Note I . — As finite existence*involves a n-riial negation, 
and infinite existence is the absolute affirmation of the 
given nature, it follows (solely from Prop, vii.) that every 
substance is necessarily infinite. 

Note II. — Nq doubt it tvill be difficult for those who 
think about things loosely, and have not been accustomed 
to know them by their primar/ causes, to compreheiifr the 
•Semonstration of Prop. vii. : for sucii i)ersons make no dis- 
tinction between the modifications of substances and the 
substances themselves, and are ignorant of the maniv^r in 
which things are produced ; hence they attribute to sub- 
stances the beginning which they observe in natural ob- 
jects. Those who are ignorant of true causes, make com- 
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plete copfusion — ^tlunk that trecs^might talk ju^as well as^ 
men — ^that men might be formed from stony as well as* 
from se^ ; and imagine that staj form might oe c^nged 
inter oth^r. also, those who eonfase t£e two 
natures, oiTine and human, readily gbttnbute human pas- 
sions to thfe deity, especially so long as they do not know 
how passions originate in the mind. But, if people would 
consider the nature of substance, they would have no 
doubt about the truth of Prop. vii. In fact, this proposi- 
tion would be a universal axiom, and accounted a truism. 
For, by substance, would be understood that which is. hr 
itself, and is edneeived through itself — ^that is, something 
of which^the (*()ncei)tion requires not the conception*of any- 
thing else; whereas modifications exist in something ex- 
ternal to themselves, and a conception of them is formed by 
means of a conception of the thing in which they exist. 
-%erefore, we may have true ideas of non-existent modificfs* 
tions ; for, although they may have no actual existence 
apart from the conceiving intellect, yet their essence is so 
involved in something external to themselves that they may 
through it be coiu'oived. Whereas the only truth sub- 
stances can have, external to the intellect, must consist in 
their existence, because they are conceived through them- 
selves. Therefore, for a personfto say that he has a clear 
and distinct^that is, a true — ^idea of a substance, but that 
he is not sure v^ethcr such substance exists, would be the 
same as if he said that he had a true idea, but was nol^sure^ 
whether or no it was false (a Jittle consideration will make 
this plain) ; or fSanyone a&nned that substance is created, 
it would be the samoas saying that a false Jlea was true— ' 
in short, the height of absurdity. It nfust, then, necessarily 
be admitted that 4:he existence cf substance as its essence is 
an eternal truth. And we can hence concltide by another 
proems of reasoning — ^that t](j.ere is but one such substan*^. 
I think that this may profitably be done at once ; and, in 
order to proceed regulafly with the demonstration, we must 
premise: — ' 

!.• The true definition of a thing neither involves nor ex- 
presses anything beyond the nature of the.thingr defined. 
From this it follows that-^- 

2. Ho definition implies or expresses a certain number of 

II. ^ E 
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individuals? inasmuch as «it expresses nothing beyond the 
'nature of we thing defined. For instance, the definition 
of a. triangle expresses nothing beyond the actu^^l nature 
of a triangle: it does not imply any fixed ijpstfber of 
triangles. 

3. There is necessarily for each individual existent thing 
a cause why it should exist. 

4. Tliis cause of existence must either be contained in 
the nature and cl<‘finition of the thing defined, or must be 
postulated apart from such definition. 

• Xt therefore follows that, if a given number of individual 
things exist in nature, there must some cause for the 
existence of exactly that numb<T, neith t more ^or less. 
For example, if twenty men exist in ih(* univc*rse (for sim- 
plicity’s sake, I will suppose them <*xisting simultaneously, 
and to have had no predecessors), and we want to account 
.^or the existence of these twenty men. it will not he enougir 
to show the cause of human i^xislenee in general ; we must 
also show why there are exactly twenty racm, neither more 
nor less : for a cause must be assigned for the existence of 
each individual. Now this cause cannot he contained in 
the actual nature of man. for the true d('finjtion of man 
does not involve any consideration of the nnmhcr twenty. 
Consequently, the cause fdi the existence of these twenty 
men, and, consequently, of each of them, mns^- necessarily 
be sought externally to each individual. Hence we may 
Jay down the absolute rule, that everything which may con- 
sist of several individuals n^ust have an .external cause. 
And, as it has been shown already that existence appertains 
to the nature of substance, existence must necessarily he 
included in its defihition; and from its definition alone 
existence must be deducible. But from its definition (as 
we have shown* Notes ii., iii.), we cannot infer the existence 
of several substances ; theref it follows that there i«, only 
one substance of the same nature. Q,E,D. 

Pbop. ex. The more reality or hettig a thing has the greater 
the nv/mher of its attributes (Def. iv.). 

Pbop. X. Uach paHicvlar attribute of the one svbdcmce 
must be concei%ed through itself 

Proof . attribute is that which the intellect perceives 
of substance, as |^houg^ constituting its essence ^ef . iv.). 
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an%, therefore^ must be conceived Ihrougb itself (fet iii.). 

Q.RJO. V 

Note,— It is tWis evident tbat^though t^o attAbutes are^ 
in fact, eqftceived as distinct — ^that is, one without the h^p 
of the othfer— yet we cannot, therefore, conclude that thfey 
constitute tw entities, or two dijEferent substances. For it 
is .the nature of substance that each of its attributes is 
conceived through itseK, inasmuch as all the attributes it 
has have always existed simultaneously in it, and none 
could be produced by any other ; but each expresses the 
reality or being of substance. It is, then, far from an ab- 
surdity to ascribe several attributes to one substance : for 
nothing in nature ig more clear than that each and* every 
entity muA be conceived under some attribute, and that its 
reality or being is in proportion to the number of its attri- 
butes expressing necessity or eternity and infinity. Conse- 
quently it is abundantly clear, that an absolutely infinite 
being must necessarily ^e defined as consisting in infinite 
attributes, each of which expresses a certain eternal and 
infinite essence. 

If anyone now ask, by what sign shall he be able to dis- 
tinguish different substances, let hinj read the following 
propositions, which show that there is but one substance 
in the universe, ^nd that it is abfjolutely infinite, wherefore 
such a sign would be sought for in vain. 

Prop. XI. ^Godi, or suhstance, consisting of infinite attri- 
hutes, of which eokch expresses eternal and infinite esseniig^lity, 
necessarily exists, * 

Proof , — ^If thiysbe denied, cohceive, if possible, that God 
does not exist : then his essence does not invdlve existence. 
But this (by Prop, vii.) is absurd. Therefore God neces- / 
sarily exists. / 

Another proof , — Of everything whatsoever a cause orf 
reason must be assigned, either for its existence, or for its 
non-existence — e,g, if a triangle exist, a reason or cause, 
must be granted for its» existence ; if, on the contrary, it 
does not exist, a cause must also be granted, which prevents 
it from existing, or annuls its existence. This reason or 
cause must either be contained in the nature of the thing 
in question, or he external to it. For instanfe, the reason 
for the non-existence of a square circle is indicated. ,in its 
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nature, Wnblj, would myolve a eontradictim. 

On the ^er hand, the eiistenee of subetanoe follo(w« 
al^ BOlely\rom its nature,»ina8xnudi as iti nature iiiTolues 
exist<Jnce. (See Prop, viz.) 

But the reason for the existence of a triangleTor a circle 
does not follow from' the nature of those figures, hut from 
the order of universal nature in extension. Prom the latter 
it must follow, either that a triangle necessarily exists, or 
that it is impossible that it should exist* So mu<^ is self- 
evident. Tt follows therefrom that a thing necessarily exists, 

> if no cause or reason be granted which prevents its existence. 

*If, then, no cause or reason <*an be given, which prevents 
the existence of Q-od, or which destrojjs his existence, we 
must certamly conclude that he necessarily doe^exist. If 
such a reason or cause should be given, it must either be 
drawn from the very nature of God, or be external to him 
—that is, drawn from another substance of another natiga?. 
Tor if it were of the same nature, ^God, by that very fact, 
would be admitted to exist. But substance of another 
nature could have nothing in common with God (by 
Prop, ii.), and therefore would be unable either to cause or 
to destroy his existence. 

As, 'then, a reason or cause which would annul the 
divine existence cannot le drawn from agythkig external 
to the divine nature, such cause must perforce, if God 
does ’not exist, be drawn from God^s own flature, which 
woi^fl involve a contradiction. To make such an affirma- 
tion about a being absolutely infinite and supremely per- 
fect, is absurd ; therefore, ndither in the g^feure of Goo, nor 
externally toiiiis nature, can a cause ,or reason be assigned 
which would annul his existence. Therefore, €lod neces- 
sarily exiflfts, •Q.T.D. * 

Another preof , — ^The pbtentiality of non-existence is a 
negation of power, and contrariwise the potentiality of 
existence is a power, as is dbvious. If, then, that" which 
necessarily exists is nothing but( finite beings, such finite 
beings are more powerful than a being absolutely infinite, 
which is obviously absurd ; therefore, either nothing; exists, 
or else a b^g absolutdy infinite necessarily exists also. 
STow we existinther in ourselves, or in sometbing else which 
necessaiily exists (see Axiom i. and Prop. vii.). ^Therefore 
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a beiBg absolutdy xofinite — in Moi^et words, d^d (Def. 
vi.) — ^aejcessarilj exists. Q,E.D. * 

* Sr&t 0 .^Jn iSm last proof, I kaye pttrposely Shown Q^’s 
existedhe* a poeieriorif so i3iat tho proof might be more 
easil;f followed* not because, from the same premises, God’s 
existence ddes not follow a pHori. For, as the potentiality 
of existence is a power, it follows that, in proportion as 
reality increases in the nature of a thing, so ^so wilbit in- 
crease its strength for existence. Therefore a being abso- 
luteljr infinite, such as God, has from himself an absolutely 
infimte power of existence, and hence he does absolutply* 
exist. Perhaps there will be many who will be unable to 
see the force of this proof, inasmuch as they are accilStomed 
only to 'insider those things which flow from external 
causes. Of such things, they see that those which quickly 
come to pass — ^that is, quickly come into existence — quickly 
also disappear ; whereas they regard as more difficult of acjj^ 
complishmenf — that i#, not so easily brought into 'existence 
— ^those things which they conceire as more complicated. 

However, to do away with this misconception, I need not 
here show the measure of truth in the proverb, “What 
comes quickly, goes quickly,” nor discuss whether, from the 
point of view of universal nature, all things are ‘equally 
easy, or otherwise I need only temark, that I am not here 
speaking of things, which come to*pass through causes ex- 
ternal to tlieniselves, but only of substances whicb (by 
Prop, vi.) cannot be product by any external (?ause. 
Thi^s which are produced hy external causes, whether lihey* 
consist of many'^jarts or few,\)we whatsoever perfection or 
reality they possess solely to the efficacy of ^heir external 
cause, and therefore their existence aHses solely from the 
perfection of their external cause^ not from tneir own. Con- 
tyariwike, whatsoever perfection is possessed by substance 
is duetto no external cause; wherefore the existence of 
substance must arise solely mm its own nature, which is 
nothing else but its^ssAtiality. Thus, the perfection of a 
thing does not annul iis existence, but, on the contrary, 
asserts it. Imperfection, on the other hand, does annm 
it ; therefore we cannot be more certain of the existence of 
anything, than of the existence of a being ahsMutety infinite 
or perfect — ^that is, of God. For inasmuch as his essence 
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imperfectioit and izuvolvea absolute perfection, 
all causel^ doubt concerning bis existence is done away, 
and tbe utmost certainty oh the question is gir^n* This, 
I think, will be evident to every moderately att^Jive reader, 
Peop. XU. No attribute of eubstmce can he conceived 
from which it would follow that evbdance can be dMded. 

Proof, — The parts into which substance as thus conceive 
would be divid^, either will retain the nature of substance, 
or they will not. K the former, then (by. Prop, viii.) each 
part will necessarily be infinite, and (by Prop, vi.) self- 
caused, and (by Prop, v.) will perforce consist of a different 
attribute, so that, in that case, several substances could be 
formed out of one substance, which (by Prop. vi.),is absurd. 
Moreover, the parts (by Prop, ii.) would have nothing in 
common with their whole, and the whole (by Def . iv. and 
Prop. X.) could both exist and be conceived without its 
c{>arts, which everyone will admit to be absurd. If we 
adopt the second alternative — ^nanfely, that the parts will 
not retain the nature of substance — then, if the whole 
substance were divided into equal parts, it would lose the 
nature of substance, and would cease to exist, which (by 
Prop, vii. ) is a bsurd.* 

Pbop. Xm. Substance absolutely infinite is indivisible. 
Proof — If it could be divided, the parts into which it 
was divided would either retain the nature qf absolutely 
infinite substance, or they would not. If the former, we 
^ sho^ have several substances of the sanfe nature, which 
* (by Prop. V.) is absurd. If jihe latter, theji (by Prop, vii.) 
substance absolutely infinite Could ccas^ to exist, whicn 
(by Prop. xi^)^s also absurd. 

CoToUoi/iry,r-Jil^ f<%lows, that no substance, and con- 
sequently no extended sqbstance, in so far as it is sub- ' 
stance, is divisible. 

Note, — The indivisibility qf substance may i^^ore 
easily understood as follows. The nature of substance can 
only be conceived as infinite, and%y a part of substance, 
nothing else can be understood than fini^ substance, which 
(by Prop , viii. ) involves a manifest contradiction. * • 
^op. XCV^ Besides Ood no substance can be granted or 
conceived^. 

Proof, — ^As God is a being absolutely infinite, of whom 
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no attribute that expresses the egsence of 8u%t^ce can be 
denied (by Def. vi.),and he necessarily exists (bwrop. xi.) f 
if any substance besides Gk>d vete granted, it^^would have 
to be^l^!t>lained by some attribute of Gfod, and thus^two 
substances with the same attribute would exist, which 
(by Prop. V) ia absurd; therefore,* besides God no sub- 
stance can bo granted, or, consequently, be conceived. If 
it could be conceived, it would necessamy have to be con- 
ceived as existent ; but this (by the first part of this proof) 
is absurd. Therefore, besides Gk)d no substance can be 
granted or conceived. Q.E.D. 

OoroUcmf J,— ^Clearly, therefore : 1. God is one, th^ is 
(by Def. vi.) only one substance can be granted in the 
universd, and that substance is absolutely infinite, as we 
have already indicated (in the note to Prop. x.). 

Corollary IL — ^It follows : 2. That extension and thought 
are either attributes of God or (by Ax. i.) accidents (affec- « 
tions) of the attributss of God. 

Prop. XV. Whatsoever is, is in Grod, amd without Chd 
nothing cam, he, or he conceived. 

Proof . — ^Besides God, no substance is granted or can be 
conceived (by Prop, xiv.), that is (by^Def. iii.) a thing which 
is in itself and is conceived through itself. But m(^es (by 
Def. V.) can neither be, nor be jonceived without substance ; 
wherefore th(^ can only be in the divine nature, and can 
only throug;h it be conceived. But substances and modes 
form the sum total of existence (by Ax. i.), therefore, 
without God nothing can be, or be conceived. Q,KD. • 

Note . — Some assert that' God, like a man, consists of 
body and mind, an^ is susceptible of passions. How far 
such persons hsbve strayed &om th# truth is sufficiently 
evident from what has been said. But tBtese I pass over. 
For all who have in anywise reflected on.the divine nature 
deny that God has a body. Of this they find excellent 
proorrin the fact that w4 understand by body a definite 
q^ntity, so long, so broad, so deep, bounded by a certain 
shape, and it is &e height of absurmty to predicate such a 
thing of God, a being absolutely infinite. But meanwhile 
by the other reasons with which they try to prove their 
point, they show that they think corpoifeal or extended 
substance wholly apart from the divine nature, and say 
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it was c^jatAd by God., Wherefrom the divine nature 
•can have created, they are wholly ignorant ; thus they 
clearly show, that they do npt know the meaning of their 
owif words. I myself have proved sufficiently dearly, at 
any rate in my own judgment (Coroll. Prop, vi., auU Note 2, 
Prop, viii.), that no silbstance can be produced* or created 
by anything other than itself. Further, I showed (in 
Prop, xiv.), that besides Qod no substance can be granted or 
conceived. Hence we drew the conclusion that extended 
substance is one of the infinite attributes of Gk)d. How- 
ever, in order to explain more fully, I will refute the argu- 
ments of my adversaries, which all start from the following 
points :-r— 

Extended substance, in so far as it is substance, ^consists, < 
as they think, in parts, whiuvfore they deny that it can be 
infinite, or, consequently, that it can appertain to Gk)d. 
Tliis they illustrate with many examples, of whi(ih I will 
Thke one or two. If extended subsrance, they say, is in- 
finite, let it be conceived to be divided into two parts; 
each part will then be either finite or infinite. If the 
former, then infinite substance is composed of two finite 
parts, which is absurd. If the latter, thc^n one infinite will 
be twice as large as another infinite, which is also absurd. 

Further, if an infinite ^ine l>e measured out in foot 
lengths, it will i^onsist of an infinite number of such parts ; 
it would equally consist of an infinite numJi>l*r ^)f parts, if 
each part measured only an inch : therefore, one infinity 
would be twelve times as great as the other. 

Lastly, if from a single ptfint there be conceived to be 
drawn two divwging lines whicli at fi^st are at a definite 
distsbice apart, but are produced to mfihity, it is certain 
that the distance between the two lines will be continually 
increased, until, at lengih il <*haugesfrom definite to inde- 
finable. As these absurdities follow, it is said, from con- 
sidering quantity as infinite, the conclusion is dra^^t^, that 
extended substance must necessarily be finite, and, con- 
sequently, cannot appertain to the nature of Qod. " 

The second argument is also drawn from God's supreme 
j)erfection« God, it is said, inasmuch as he is a supremely 
perfect being, cannot be passive ; but extended substance, 
in so far as it is divisible, is passive. It follows, therefore, 
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tliat extended sabstanoe does nbtd^^ertain to tlof essence 
of Q-od. 

Such are the arguments I find on the subject in Tmters, 
who b;f them try to prove that extended substance is un- 
worthy of Ihe divine nature, and cannot possibly appertain 
thereto. However, I think an attentive reader will see; 
that I havO already answered their propositions ; for all 
their arguments are founded on the hypothesis that ex- 
tended aubstance is composed of parts, and such a hypo- 
thesis I have shown (Prop, xii., and Coroll. Prop, xiii.) to be 
absurd. * Moreover, anyone who reflects will see that all 
these absurdities lif absurdities they be, which I am hot 
now contesting), from which it is sought to extract the 
fconclusicfn that extended substance is finite, do not at all 
follow from the notion of an infinite quantity, but merely 
from the notion that an infinite quantity is measurable, 
and composed of finite parts: therefore, the only fair con-^ 
elusion to be drawn is^that infinite quantity is not measur^' 
able, and cannot be composed of finite parts. This is ex- 
actly what we have already proved (in ftop. xii.). Where- 
fore the weapon which they aimed at us has in reality re- 
coiled upon themselves. If, from tlys absurdity of theirs, 
they persist in drawing the conclusion that extended sub- 
stance must be finjte, they will j^n good sooth be acting Kke 
a man who asserts that circles have the properties of squares, 
and, finding liimself thereby landed in absurdities, pro- 
ceeds to deny that circles have any centre, from which all 
lines drawn to the circumference are equal. For, taking' 
extended substance, which can only be conceived as infinite, 
one, and indivisible (Props, viii., v., xii.) they^ssert,in order 
to prove that it is finite, that it is con4)osed of finite pi&rts, 
and that it can be multiplied and divided. * 

So, also, others, aftpr asserting that a line is composed 
of 'points, can produce many arguments to prove that a 
line caSliot be infinitely divi&ed. Assuredly it is not less 
absurd to assert that Extended substance is made up of 
bodies or parts, than it would be to assert that a solid is 
madpe»upof sutfaces, a surface of lines, and a line of points. 
This must be admitted by all who know clear reason to be 
infallible, and most of all by those who the possibility 
of a vacuum. For if extended substance could .be so 
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divided feat'its parts were really separate, why should not 
• one part^linit of being destroyed, the others remaining 
joined tog^Jier as before ? * And why should all be so fitted 
into one another as to leave no vacuum? Sui^l/in the 
case of things, which are really distinct one froM' the other, 
one can exist without the other, and can rtnnain in its 
original condition. As, then, there does not exist a vacuum 
in nature (of which anon), but all parts are bound to come 
together to prevent it ; it follows from this also that the 
parts cannot be really distinguished, and that extended 
.substance in so far as it is substance cannot be divided. 

If anyone asks me the further questk)n, Why are we 
naturally so prone to divide quantity,? I answer, tb^ 
quantity is conceived by us in two ways, in th^ abstract* 
and superficially, as we ima^ne it ; or as substance, as we 
conceive it solely by the intellect. If, then, we regard 
quantity as it is represented in our imagination, which we 
often and more easily do, we shall find that it is finite, 
divisible, and compounded of j)arts ; but if we regard it as 
it is represented in our intellect, and conceive it as sub- 
stance, wliich it is very difficult to do, we shall then, as I 
have sufficiently proved, find that it is infinite, one, and 
indivisible. Tliis will be plain enough to all, who make a 
distinction between the igitellect and , th^ imagination, 
especially if it be remembered, that matter is everywhere 
the same, that its parts are not distiiiguislialfle, except in 
so far as we conceive matter as diversely modified, whence 
•its |)arts are distinguished, not really, but modally. For 
instance, water, in so far as it is water, we conceive to be 
divided, and its parts to be separated, one from the other ; 
but^not in so far is it is extended substance; from this 
point of view it is neither separated nor divisible. Further, 
water, in so far as it is water, is produced and corrupted ; 
but, in so far as it is substance, it is neither produced nor 
corrupted. * 

I think I have now answered th§ second argument ; it is, 
in fact, founded on the same assumption as the first — 
namely, that matter, in so far as it is substance, is di wble, 

. and composed of parts. Even if it were so, I do not know 
why it should •be considered unworthy of the divine nature, 
inasmuch as besides God (by Prop, xiv.) no substance can 
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be granted, wherefrom it coiil(f neceive its m^fications, 
All things, I repeat, are in Qod, and all thingr ^rhich come 
to pags, j3dme»to pass solely thlrough the laws of the infinite 
nature of God, and follow (as I will shortly show) from 
the necelljfty of his essence. Whorefore it can in nowise 
be said, that God is passive in respect to anything other 
than himself, or that extended substance is unworthy of 
the Divine nature, even if it be supposed divisible, so long 
as it is- granted to be infinite and eternal. But enough of 
this for the present. 

Prop. XVI. From the necessity of the divine nature umH 
fyllow an infaSiU number of things in infinite ways — that 
Hs, all ifiings. which can fall within the sphere of infinite 
intellect. 

Proof. — This' proposition will be clear to everyone, who 
remembers that from the given definition of any thing the 
intellect infers several properties, which really necessai'iy/ 
follow therefrom (thit is, from the actual essence of the 
thing defined) ; and it infers more properties in proportion 
as the definition of the thing expresses more reality, that 
is, in proportion as the essence of the thing defined in- 
volves more reality. Now, as the divine nature has abso- 
lutely infinite attributes (by Def. vi.), of which each expresses 
infinite esseiKe after its MniS, it follows that from the 
necessity o J its nature an infinite number of things (that is, 
everything whit^h can fall within the sphere of an infinite 
intellect) must necessarily follow. Q.JE.D. 

Corollary I. — ^Hence it follows, that God is the efficient 
cause of all that can fall within the sphere of an infinite 
intellect. i ^ 

Corollary II , — It als# follows that God is a cause in him- 
self, and not through an accident of his nature. 

Corollary III, — It follows, thirdly, that God is the abso- 
lutelvfost cause. , 

Prop. XVII. God acts solely by the laws of his own nature^ 
and is not constrained 9y anyone. 

Proof. — We have just shown (in Prop, xvi.), that solely 
from the necessity of the divine nature, or, what is the 
same thing, solely from the laws of his nature, an infinite 
number of things absolutely follow in an infinite number 
of ways ; and we proved (in Prop, xv.), that without God 
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nothing eto \>e nor be^ conceived ; but that all things are 
^in Gk>d. \^er6fore nothing can exist outside himself, 
'whereby he can be conditioned or constrained to act. 
Wherefore God acts solely by the laws of his owh dature, 
and is not constrained by anyone. Q.B,D, 

Corollary L — ^It folfows ; 1. That there can b’e no cause 
which, either extiinsically or intrinsically, besides the i)er- 
fection of his own nature, moves God to act. 

Corollary IL — ^It follows : 2. That God is the sole free 
cause. For God alone exists by the sole necessity of his 
nature (by Prop. xi. and Prop, xiv.. Coroll, i.), and acts by 
the'’ sole necessity of his nature, wherefore Gk)d,is (by 
Def . vii.*) the solo free cause. Q.JS.D. 

Note * — Others think that God is a free cause, because he 
can, as they think, bring it about, that those things which 
we have said follow from liis nature — ^that is, which are in 
his power, should not come to pass, or should not be pro- 
ctuced by him. But this is the sam<y as if they said, that 
God could bring it about, that it should not follow from the 
nature of a triangle, that its three interior angles should 
not be equal to two right angles ; or that from a given 
cause no effect should follow, which is absurd. * 

Moreover, I will show below, without the aid of this 
proposition, that neither ii|tellect nor |vill* appertain to 
God’s nature. I know that there are many who think 
that they can show, that supreme intellect and tree will do 
a])pertain to God’s nature ; for they say •they know of 
hotliihg more perfect, which they can attribute to God, 
than that which is the highest perfection in ourselves. 
Further, although they conceive God as actually supremely 
intelligent, they yet ko not believe,* that he can bring into 
existence ever^hing which he actually understands, for 
they tliink that 4)hey would ‘thus destroy God’s power. If, 
they contend, God had created everything which is in his 
intellect, he would not be able to create anythihg^ore, 
and this, they think, would clash wtth God’s omnipotence ; 
therefore, they prefer to assert that God is indifferent to 
all thirds, and that he creates nothing except that, which 
he has decided, by some absolute exercise of wiU, to create. 
However, I thfiik I have shown sufficiently dearly (by 
Prop, xvi.), that from God’s supreme power, or infinite 
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nature^ an infinite numb^ of things-r-that is, all tlCin^s have 
necessarily flowed forth in an infinite number ways, or ’ 
always foSow from the same jsecessity; in the same way 
as froiSci the nature of a triangle it follows from eternity 
and for e'S^mity, that its three interior angles are equal to 
two right angles. Wherefore the omnipotence of Gk)d* has 
been display^ from all eternity, and will for all eternity 
remain, in the same state of activity. This manner of 
treating the question attributes to God an omnipotence, in 
my opinion, far more perfect. For, otherwise, we are com- 
pelled to confess that God understands an infinite number 
of creatable things, which he will never be able to create, 
for, if he create, d all that he understands, he' would, 
according to this showing, exhaust his omnipotence, and 
render himself ■imperfect. Wherefore, in order to estab- 
blish that God is perfect, we should be reduced to estab- 
lishing at the same time, that he cannot bring to pass 
everything over which his power extends ; this seems to 
be a hypothesis most absurd, and most repugnant to .God’s 
omnipotence. 

Further (to say a word here concerning the intellect and 
the will which we attribute to God),, if intellect and will 
appertain to the eternal essence of God, we must take 
these words in spme signific^ions quite different from 
those they usually bear. For intellect and will, which 
should constitute the essence of God, would perforce be as 
far apart as the poles from the human intellect and will, 
in fact, would have nothing in common with them bnt the^ 
name ;* there would be about as much correspondence 
between the two as tJioi'e is between the Dog, the heavenly 
constellation, and a dog^an animal thjit barks. This I will 
prove as follows. If intellect belongs to the divine nature, 
it cannot be in nature, as ours is generally thought to be, 
posterior to, or simultaneous with the things understood, 
inasmfRJh as God is prior to all things by reason of his 
causality (Prop, xvi., C(^oll. i.). On the contrary, the truth 
and formal essence of things is as it is, because it exists by 
repr^esentation as such in the intellect of God. Wherefore 
the intellect of God, in* so far as it is conceived, to consti- 
tute Gpd's essence, is, in reality, the cause 6f things, both 
of theh^ essen^ and of their eristence. This "seems to 
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have Beeh recognissed Jbja those who have asserted, that 
\3[od> int^ect, God’s vml, and God’s power, are one and 
the same* As, therefore, God’s intellect is the ^ole cause 
of things, namely, both of their essence and exiStefice, it 
must Utecessarily differ from them ui resp^ to Mis essence, 
and in respect to its existence. For a cause diners from a 
thing it causes, precisely in the quality which the latter 
gains from the former. 

For example, a man is the cause of another man’s exis- 
tence, but not of his essence (for the latter is an eternal 
truth), and, therefore, the two men may be entirely similar 
in essence, but must be different in existtmce ; and hence 
if the existence of one of them cease, th^ existence of the 
other will not necessarily cease also ; but if the es*sence of 
one could be destroyed, and be made false, the essence of 
the other would be destroyed also. Wherefore, a thing 
^ wliich is the cause both of the essence and of the existence 
oi. a given effect, must differ fronf siitth effect both in 
respect to its essence, and also in respect to its existence. 
Now the intellect of God is the cause of both the essence 
and the .existence of our intellect ; therefore, the intellect 
of God in so far as it Js conceived to constitute the divine 
essence, differs from our intellect both in respect to essence 
and in respect to existenc^. nor can it ,in nii\nvise agree 
therewith save in name, as we said before. JThe reasoning 
would be identical in the case of the will*, as ^anyone can 
easily see. 

• Pi^op. XVill. God is the indwelling and not the transient 
came of all things. 

Proof. — All things which are, are in God^ and must be 
conceived through GPod (by Prop, xv.), therefore (by Prop, 
xvi., Coroll, i.) God is the cause of those things which are 
in him. This is*our first point. Further, besides God there 
can be no substance (by Prop, xiv.), that is nothing in 
itself external to God. This is our second poiifT^ God, 
therefore, is the indwelling and n(ft the transient cause of 
all things. Q.F.D. 

Peop. XIX* Gody and all the attributes of God, are eternal. 

Proof-Scod (by Def. vi.) is * substance, which (by 
Prop, xi.) necessarily exists, that is (by Pjrop. vii,) existence 
appertains to its nature, or (what is the same thing) follows 
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from its definition; therefore, Q-o^ is eternal* (by l4f. viii.). 
Further, by the attributes of Qoi we must understand 
that which (by Def . ir.) expresses the essence of the divine 
substahce^in other words, that which appertains to sub- 
stance : thsy:, I "say, should be inv61ved in the attributes of 
substance. 'Now eternity appertains lo the nature of sub- 
stjinco (as I have already shown in Prop, vii.) ; therefore, 
eternity must appertain to each of the attributes, and thus 
all are eternal. 

Note . — This proposition is also evident from the manner 
in which (in IVop. xi.) I demonstrated the existence of, 
God ; it is evident, I repeat, from that proof, that the Ex- 
istence of God, 'like his essence, is an eternal- truth. 
Further (m Prop. xix. of my Principles of the Carlesian 
Philosophy”), I have proved the eternity of God, in another 
manner, which I need not here rept^at. 

Prop. XX. The existence of Ood and his essence are one 
and the same. 

Proof’— God (by the last Prop.) and all his attributes 
are eternal, that is (byT)ef. viii.) each ot his attributes ex- 
presses existeiic’c. Theretore the same attributes of God 
which explam his eternal (*ssen(»e, ('xpjain at the same time 
his eternal existence— in other words, that which constitutes 
God’s essence gonstitut<»s at tlK» same time his existence. 
WTtierefore God’s exiskmce ana God’s essence are one and 
the same. ^ S 1). 

Pore//. J — Htf'uce it follows that Gk)d’s exist en<‘e, like 
JIis ess(*nce, is an eternal truth. 

Coroll, II. — Secondly, it follows that God, and all the 
attributes of God, are, unchangeable. For if* they could be 
cbtinged in respect to existence, they Aiust also be able to 
be changed m respect to essence — that is, obviously, be 
changed from true to false, which is absurd.. 

Prop. XXI All things which follow from the ahsolnte 
nature 6j-nuy attrihuie of God must always exist and he infi- 
nite, or, in other words, cfl'e eternal and infinite through the 
said attribute. 

Prptf,- Conceive, if it be possible (supposing the pro- 
position to be denied), that something in some attribute of 
God can follow from the absolute naturft of the said 
attribute, and that at the same time it is fifiite, and 
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liafi^ eAidit^^ exi^ice^r durati6nf for tbe 

M W of God express^ in the attribute bought. IfTow 
thought, in BO far as it is snpj^Sed to ^ m aS^yibnte of 
' Go*dj is necessarily (by^PropV xi.) in its jpiatix^ mfinite. 
Blit, in so far as it^ possesses the idea of it is sup- 
posed finite. It cannot, however, be conceived as finite, 
unless it be limited by thoi^ht (by Def. ii.) ; but it is not 
limited by thought itself, in so far as it has con$titut^ the 
idea of Cfod (for so far it is supposed to be finite) ; there- 
fore, it is limited by thought, in so far as it has not con- 
r stituted the idea of God, which nevertheless (by Prop, xi.) 
; must necessarily exist. 

We 'have now granted, therefore, thought not constitu- 
ting the idea of God, and, accordingly, the idea of God 
does not naturally follow from its nature in so far as it is 
absolute thought (for it is conceived as constituting, and 
^Iso as not constituting, the idea of God), which is against 
our hypothesis. Wherefore, if the Idea of God expressed 
in the attribute thought, or, indeed, anything else in any 
attribute of God (for we may take any example, as the 
proof is of universal application) follows from the neces- 
sity of the absolute nature of the said attribute, the said 
thing must necessarily be infinite, which was our first 
point. 

Furthermore, a thing which thus follows from the neces- 
sity of the nature of any attribute cannot have a limited 
duration. For if it can, suppose a things which follows 
froiQ the necessity of the imture of some attribute, to 
exist in some attribute of God, for instance, the idea of 
God expressed in the attribute thought, and let it be sup- 
posed at some "time tot to have existed, or not to be going 
to exist. . , ^ 

Now thought being an attribute of God, must necessarily 
exist unchanged (by Prop, xi., and Prop, xx.. Coroll, ii.) ; 
and beyond the limits of the duration of i the ideSTof 
(supposing the latter at some tim#not to have existed, or 
not to be going to exist) thought ^ would perforce have 
existed without the idea of God, wliich is contrary to our 
hypothesis, for we supposed that, thought being given, the 
idea of God necessarily flowed theref|:om. Themore the 
idea of God expressed in thought, or anything which neces- 
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sarilj follows from the absolidie mature of some 
of oaxmot haye a limited duration, but through the* 
said attribute is eternal, whids^is our second point. Bear 
in mixSdi^t the same proposition maj be affirmed of any- 
thing, wJhfch in any attribute necessarjly follows from Gkxrs 
absolute na t u r e. 

• Pbop. XXn. Whatsoever follows from (my attrihwte of 
Ghd, in so far as it is modified hy a modificatmt, which ex- 
ists necessarily and as infinite, through the said attribute, 
must also exist necessarily and as infinite. 

Proof, — ^The proof of this proposition is similar to that 
of the preceding <jn«* 

Pbop. XX lll,. Jj/very mode, which exists both neoessarily 
and as ^infinite, must necessarily follow either from the 
absolute nature dfsome attribute of Ood, or from an attribute 
modified by a modification which exists necessarily, and as 
infinite. 

Proof. — mode exists in something else, through which 
it must be conceived (Def. v.), that is (Prop, xv.), it exists 
solely in God, and solely through God can be conceived. 
If therefore a mode is conceived as necessarily existing 
and infinite, it must necessarily be inferred or perceived 
through some attribute of God, in so far as such attribute 
is conceived aB*<»x][jressing the infinity and necessity of exis- 
tence, in other ;s7ords (Def. viii.; eternity ; tliat is, in so far 
as it is considered absolutely. A mode, therefore, which 
necessarily exists as infinite, must follow from the absolute 
nature of some attribute p£ God, either immediately 
(Prop, xxi.) or through the means of some modification, 
which follows from the absolute nature of *tlie said attri- 
bute ; that is (by Prop, xxii.), which exists necessarily and as 
infinite, 

Pbop. XXIV. The essence of things produced by God does 
not involve exisicnce. 

Proo/.— This proposition is evident from Def. i. For 
that of wliich the natifre (considered in itself) involves 
existence is self-caused, and exists by the sole necessify of 
its own nature. 

OoroUary. — ^Hence it follows that God is not only the 
cause of things coming into existence, bu^ also^ of their 
oontinuing in existence, that is, in scholastic phraseology, 

II. ’ T 
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fi<A is cause of the bemj| of things (eseendi rmm). For 
irhether things exist, or do not exist, whenever we contem- 
plate their essence, we see that it involves neither existence 
nor duration ; consequently, it cannot be the cau^feo^ either 
the one or the other, c Gk)d must be the sole cause, inas- 
mudi as to him alone does existence appertain. (Frop. xiv. 
CorolL i.) Q,E,D. • > 

Prop. XXV. Ood ia the efficient came not only of the ex-- 
istence of things, hut also of their essence. 

Proof — If this be denied, then God is not the cause of 
the essence of things ; and therefore the essence of things 
can (l>y"Ax. iv.) i)e conceived without God. This (by 
Prop. is absurd. Therefore, God is» the caui^e of the 
essence of things. Q.E,D, 

Note, ‘—This proposition follows more clearly from Prop, 
xvi. For it is evident thereby thal, given the divine nature, 
the essence of things must be inferred from it, no dess than 
their existence — in a word, Ood luuSt be called the cause 
of all things, in the same sense as he is called the cause of 
liimself . This will be made still clearer by the following 
corollary. 

Corollary , — ^Individual things are nothing but modifica- 
tions of the attrilmtes of God, or modes by which the 
attributi»s of God are cx|iivssed in a .fixed and definite 
manner. Tlie proof a])pcars from Prop, xv^ and Def. v. 

Prop. XXVI. A thing which is conditioned to act in d 
jparticular manner, has uiccssarily heen thah conditioned by 
God ; and that which has notr heen conditioned hy God can- 
not condition itself to act. 

Proof . — ^That by whidi things are said to be conditioned 
to act in a partichlar maimer is necessarily something 
positive (this is obvious) ; .therefore both of its essence and* 
of its existence God by the necessity of his nature is the 
efficient cause (Projis. xxv. and xvi.) ; this is our first point. 
Our second point is plainly to be inferred tberetrom. For 
if a thing, which has not been conditioned by God, could 
condition itself, the first part of our proof would be false, 
and this, as we have shown, is absurd. • ' 

Prop. 'XX VIL A thing, which has heen condUionedhy Ood 
to act in fi paidicular way, cannot render itself unconditioned. 
Proof — This proposition is evident from the third axiom. 
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Prop* XX.VIII, — Mvery inBimtml (king, or everyihmg ^ 
which is finUe md 7m a condUioned eMmce, caimot esmt 
or.5e ccndUiomd to ast, mdw hfi eonditioned for existe^^ 
wnd ei4^iofi^ a cavse otJter them it$elf whdeh also is finite, 
and Jm a condUnoned existence; em^ likewise this came 
cannot in its twm exist, or he condUioned to act, tmless it he 
condUionedfor existence and action hy another came, which also 
isfinUe, a/nd lias a conditioned existence, a/nd so on to injmUy, 

Proof — ^Wtatsoevor is conditioned to exist and act, lias 
been Jbhns conditioned by God (by Prop. xxvi. and Prop. 
xxiv.,CorolL) 

But that which* js finite, and has a conditioned existence, 
cannot be producef^by the absolute nature of any attribute 
of God ; for whatsoever follows from the absolute nature 
of anjr attribute of God is infinite and eternal (by Prop. xxi.). 
It must, therefore, follow from some attribute of God, 
in so far as the said attribute is considered as in some wa]!* 
modified 5 for substanefi and modes make up the sum total 
of existence (1)y Ax. i. and Def. iii., v.), while modes are 
merely modifications of the attributes of God. Bui from 
God, or from any of his attributes, in so far as the latter 
is modified by a modification infinite* and eternal, a con- 
ditioned thing cannot follow. Wlierefore it must follow 
from, or be coiKlitipned for, exijjitence and action by God 
or one of his attributes, in so far as the latter are modified 
by some modification which is finite, and has a (onditioned 
existence. This is our first point. Again, this (‘ausc or 
this modification (for the reason l»y which we established 
the first part of this proof) must in its turn be conditioned 
by another cause, which also is finite, and has a conditioned 
existence, and, again, this last by another (for the same 
reason) ; and so on (for the same reason) to infinity. Q.E,D. 

Note. — ^As certain things must be produced immediately 
by God, namely those things which necessarily follow from 
his absolul^Tlature, through *the means of these primary 
attributes, which, nevertheless, can neither exist nor be 
conceived without God, it follows ; — 1. That God is abso- 
lutely# ^he proximate cause of those things immediately 
produced by him. I say absolutely, not after his kind, as 
is usually stated. For the effects of God cannejt either 
exist or be conceived withput a cause (Prop. xv. and Prop. 
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xxiv., Ooroli)- 2* (Sod cannot properly l)e slyled the 
< remote cause of individnal things, except lor sake of 
distinguishing these from lyhat he immediately produces, 
or 'raider from what follows from his absolute na{£^e. For, 
*by a remote cause, we understand, a cause which ib in no way 
conjoined to the effbct. But all thi^ which are,bre in 
G-od, and so depend on God, that without him they can 
neither be nor be conceived. 

Faop. XXIX. Nothing in the universe is contingent, but 
aU things a/re conditioned to exist and operate in a pa/rHcular 
manner by the necessity of the divine nature. 

Proof — ^Whatsoever is, is in God (Prop. xv.). But God 
cannot, be called a thing contingent. For (W Prop, xi.) 
he exists necessarily, and not contingently. ^hiHher, the 
modes of the divine nature follow therefrom necessarily, and 
not contingently (Prop, xvi.) ; and they thus follow, whether 
we consider the divine nature absolutely, or whether we 
^consider it as in any way conditioned to act (Prop, xxvii.). 
Further, God is not only the cause of these modes, in 
so far as they simply exist (by Prop, xxiv., CoroU.^, but 
also in so far as they are considered as conditioned for 
operating in a particular manner (Prop. xxvi.). If they 
be not conditioned by God (Prop, xxvi.), it is impossible, 
and not contingent, that they should condition themselves ; 
contrariwise, if they be conditioned by God, it is impos- 
sible, and not contingent, that they shoula fonder them- 
selves unconditioned, "^erefore all things are condi- 
tioned by the necessity of the divine nature, not only to 
exist, but also to exist and operate in a particular manner, 
and there is nothing that is contingeijt. Q.1E.B. 

Note.^ Before going any further, I wish Here to explain, 
what we should understand by nature viewed as active 
(ncUura naturajis)^ and nature viewed as passive (natura 
natvrata), I say to explain, or rather call attention to it, 
for I think that, from what has been said, it ^../^rsfimently 
clear, that by nature viewed as acti* e we should understand 
that which is in itself, and is conceived through itself, or 
those attributes of substance, which express etem^ and 
infinite essence, in other* words (Prop, xiv., Coroll, i., and 
Prop, xvii., CoroU. ii.) God, in so far as he is consider^ as 
a free cause. 
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nature viewed as passive Ilmderstand all tliat whiclu 
follows from the necessity of tlie nature of Qod, or of any 
of th^attyibutes of Ood, tbat is, all the modes of the attri- 
butes ofsf^d, in so far as they are considered as things 
which ate in Gk)d, and which without Gk>d cannot exist or 
be conceived. 

• Prop. XXX. IntelUct, m ftmcfion (aciu) finite, or in 
fumtion infinite, must comprehend the attrihutes of Qod wnd 
the modifications of God, and nothing else. 

Proof. — true idea must agree with its object (Ax. vi.) ; 
in other words (obviously), that which is contained in Ahe 
intellect in representation must necessarily be granted in 
nature. ^3ut in nature (by Prop, xiv., Coroll, i.) there is 
no substance save God, nor any modifications save those 
(Prop. XV.) which are in God, and cannot without God 
either be or be conceived. Therefore the intellect, in function ^ 
finite, or in function infinite, must comprehend the atti^ ' 
butes of God and the modifications of God, and nothing 
else. Q.E.D. 

Prop. XXXI. The intellect in function, whether finite or 
infinite, as will, desire, love, &c., should he referred to passive 
nature wad not to active nature.* 

Proof. — ^By the intellect we do not (obviously) mean ab- 
solute thought^ but only a certyn mode of thinking, differ- 
ing from other.modes, such as love, desire, &c., and there- 
fore (Def. v^ requiring to be conceived through absolute 
thought. It mfist (by Prop. xv. and Def. vi.), through liome 
attribute of God winch expresses the eternal and infinite 
essence of thought, be so conceived, that without such 
attribute it could neither be nor be conceived. It must 
therefore be referred to nature passive rather than to na- 
ture active, as must also the .other modes of thinking. 
Q.E.I>. 

Note. — I do not hero, by speaking of intellect in func- 
tion, admiTTIiat there i^such a thing as intellect in ^ten- 
tiality: but, wishing to avoid all confusion, I desire to 
speak only of what is most clearly perceived by us, namely, 
of the very act of understanding, than which nothing is 
more clearly perceived. For we cannot perpeive anything 
without adding to our knowledge of the act ef under- 
standing. 
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pBOi^. XXXIL WiXUedlmoiUiiaiM 

^ m necmary cakMe, 

J^TOof * — ^Will is only a paSrticular mode of thinkii^t lUfe 
intellect ; therefore (by Prop, xxviii.) no volitionj?&n exist, 
nor be conditioned to, act, unless it be conditioned by some 
cause other than itseK, which cause is conditioned by a 
third cause, and so on to infinity. But if will be ‘supposed 
infinite, it must also be conditioned to exist and act by 
God, not by virtue of his being substance a})8olutely in* 
finite, but % virtue of his possessing an attribute which 
expresses the infinite and eternal essence of thought (by 
Prop, xxiii.). Thus, however it be conc-^ived, whether as 
finite oi in:^te, it requires a cause by ;»vhich it should be 
conditioned to exist and act. Thus (Dcf. vii.) it cannot be 
called a free cause, but only a necessary or constrained 
cause. Q.E.D. 

^ CorolL I. - Hence it follows, first, that God does not act 
according to freedom of the wiU. *' 

Cor oil, II.— It follows, secondly, that will and intellect 
stand in the same relation to the nature of God as do 
motion, and rest, and absolutely all natural phenomena, 
which must be conditioned by God (Prop, xxix.) to exist 
and act in a particular manner. For will, like the rest, 
stands in need of a cause^ by which it is econditioned to 
exist and act in a particular manner. And filthough, when 
will or intellect be granted, an infinite nfimber of -results 
may follow, yet God cannot on that account be said to act 
from freedom of the will, anj more than the infinite num- 
ber of results from motion and rest would justify us in say- 
ing that motion and rest act by free mil. Wherefore will 
no more appertains to God than does anything else in 
nature, but stands in the same relation to ^im as motion, 
rest, and the like, which we have shown to follow from the 
necessity of the diviue nature, and to be conditioned by it 
to exist and act in a particular manner. ’ * ' 

Pbop. XXA.lii. Things could nbt have been brought in^o 
being by Ood in cmy, manner or m emy order different from 
that which has in fact obtained, *« 

Proof — ^AIl things necessarily follow from the nature of 
Gk)d (ftop. xvi.), and by the nature of God are conditioned 
to exist and act in a particular way (Prop. xxix.). If things^ 
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tbereloTQ, coiild hare been of ajdifEerent nature, or have 
been eon^|ioned to act in a different way, so that the order* 
of na^e would have been different, .God's nature wcmld 
also na^^Jbeeii able to be different from what it now* is; 
and thereiore (by Prop, xi.) that diffei^nt nature also would 
have perforce existed, and consequently there would have 
been able to be two or more Gods. This (by Prop, xiv., 
Coroll, i.) is absurd. Therefore things could not have been 
brought into being by God in any other manner, &c. Q,E,D. 

Note L — Aj^ I have thus shown, more clearly than tho 
sun at noonday, that there is nothing to justify us in call- 
ing things contingent, I wish to t^xplain briefly what mean- 
ing we shall attaclj to the word contingent ; but I will first 
explain the words nece*ssary and impossible. 

A thing is called necessary either in respect to its essence 
or in respect to its cause ; for the existence of a tiling neces- 
sarily follows, either from its essence and definition, or fro^^ 
a given efficient cause.* For similar reasons a thing is said 
to be impossible ; namely, inasiuuch as its essence or defini- 
tion involves a contradiction, or because no external cause 
is granted, which is conditioned to i)roduce such an effect ; 
but a thing can in no respect be calJtd contingent, save in 
relation to the imperfection of our knowledge. 

A thing of whi(;Ji we do not know whether the essence 
does or does not involve a contfadiction, or of which, know- 
ing that it dhes fiot involve a contradiction, we are still in 
doubt concerning the existence, because the order of causes 
escajies us, — such a thing, I s^iy, cannot appear to us either 
necessary or impossible. Wherefore we call it contingent 
or possible. 

Note IL — ^It clearly follows from what we have said, that 
things have b^n brought into l^ing by God in the highest 
perfection, inasmuch as they have necessarily followed from 
a most perfect nature. Nor does this prove any imperfec- 
tion in Gut5?fbr it has compelled us to affirm his perfection. 
Prom its contrary proposition, we should clearly gather (as 
I have just shown), that God is not supremely perfect, for 
if things had been brought into being in any other way, we 
should have to assign to God a nkture different from that, 
which we are bound to attribute to him from* the considera- 
tion of, an absolutely perfect being. 
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I do not doubt, tbat xaifjiy will scout this idea as absurd, 
’ and will refuse to give their minds up to contemplating it, 
smiply because they are sncustomed to assign to Gk)d a 
freedom very different from that which we (Def .JjSf'iij Have 
deduced. They assign to him, in short, absolute free will. 
However, I am also convinced that if such persons reflect 
on the matter, and duly weigh in their minds our series of 
propositions, they will reject such freedom as they now 
attribute to God, not only as nugatory, but also as a great 
impediment to organized knowledge. Thereds no need for 
me to repeat what I said in the note to Prop. xvii. But, for 
the sake of my opponents, I will show further, that although 
it be granted that will appertains to the essence of God, it 
nevertheless follows from his perfection, that things could 
not have been by liim created other than they are, or in a 
different order ; this is easily proved, if we reflect on what 
pur opponents themselves con(*ede, namely, that it depends 
solely on the decree and will of God; that each thing is what 
it is. If it were otherwise, God would not be the cause of 
all things. Further, that all the decrees of God have been 
ratified from all eternity by God himself. If it were other- 
wise, God would be t«*oDvicted of imperfection or change. 
But in etemily there is no such thing as when, before, or 
after ; hence it follows solely from the perfection of (Jod, 
that God never can decree, or never could have decreed 
anything but what is ; that God did not exist before his 
decrees, and would not exist without them. »But, it is said, 
supposing that God had mad ^ a difleront universe, or had 
ordained other decrees from all eternity concerning nature 
and her order, we could not therefore conclude any imper- 
fection in God. But persons who say this must admit that 
God can change his decrees. For if God h£^ ordained any 
decrees concerning nature and her order, different from 
those which he has ordained — ^in other words, if he had 
willed and conceived something different cond^iulng nature 
— ^he would perforce have had a diicerent intellect ^m that 
which he has, and also a different will. But if it wez^ allow- 
able to assign to God a different intellect and a different 
will, without any change in his essence or his perfeetioii, 
what would there be to prevent him changing the decrees 
which he has made concerning created things, neverthe- 
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leas retnaafling perfect P Forhisinl^ieotamdwiUconcenuziig 
thingB created and their order are the same, in respect to " 
his esi^oe and per£eotion, howoTer ther he oonceiT^. 
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that God’s intellect is entirely actual, ^and not at all poten- 
tial; as they also admit that God’s intellect, and God’s 
mil, and God’s essence are identical, it follows that, if God 
had had a different actual intellect and a different wiU, his 
essence would also haTe been different ; and thus, as I con- 
cluded at first, if things had been, brought into being by 
God a different way froin that which has obtained, G^’s 
intellect and will/^hat is (as is admitted) his essence would 
perforce hare been^differcnt, which is absurd. » 

As the*se things could not have been brought into being 
by God, in any but the actual way and order which has 
obtained ; and as the truth of this proposition follows from 
the supreme perfection of God; we can have no soun^ 
reason for persuading 6urselves to believe, that God did not 
wish to create all the things which were in his intellect, 
and to create them in the same perfection as he had under- 
stood them. 

But, it will be said, there is in thiir/gs no perfection nor 
imperfection ; that which is in them, and wliich causes 
them to be called, perfect or imperfect, good or bad, de-^ 
pends solely on the will of God. If God had so willed, he* 
might have brought it about that what is now perfection 
should be extreme imperfection, and vice versd. "What is 
such an assertion, but an opQu declaration that God, who 
necessarily understands that which he wishes, might bring 
it about by his will,, that he should understand things 
differently from the way in which ke does understand 
them? This ^s we have just shown) is the height of ab- 
surdity. Wherefore, I may turn the argument against its 
employers, as follows : — ^AU things depend on the power of 
God. In^Wter that things shoiSd be different from what 
they are, God’s will woifid necessarily have to be different. 
But God’s will cannot be different (as we have just most 
dearly demonstrated) from God’s perfection. Therefore 
neither con things be different. I confess, that the theory 
which subjects all things to the will of ‘hn indifferent 
ddty, and asserts that they are all dependent on his fiat. 
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is Isas fiwp from the tr«|h thaa the theory of those, who 
mamtmn that God acts in all things with a view of pro- 
moting what is good, * Fd!r these latter persons sjpem to 
sef up something beyond Gk)d, which does not Jife^nd on 
God, but which Go4 acting looks to as an exemplar, or 
which he aims at as a definite goal. This is Only, another 
name for subjecting God to the dominion of destiny, an 
utter absurdity in respect to Gtod, whom we have shown to 
be the first and only j^ee cause of the essence of all things 
and also of their existence. I need, therefore, spend no 
* time in refuting such wild theories. 

*Pbop. XXXIV. Ood^a jpower is identia^Z with hia eaaence. 

Proef . — From the sole necessity of the essence of Gfod it 
follows that God is the cause of liimsclf (Prop. xV) and of 
all things (Prop. xvi. and Coroll.). Wherefore the power 
of God,^y whi(*h he and all things are and act, is identical 
j^ith his esseiK'e. Q.E.I), 

Prop. XXXV. Whataoever we coStcehe to he in thejpower 
of Oodf neceeaarily exists. 

Proof,-’ Whatsoever is in God’s power, must (by the 
last Prop.) he comprehended in his essence in such a 
manner, that it necewsarily follows therefrom, and therefore 
necessarily exists. Q,E,B, 

^ Peop. XXXVI. There is no cauae frow, whose vMvre some 
effect does not follow, ^ 

Proof , — Whatsoever exists expresses Gods nature or 
essence in a given conditioned manner (by Prop, xxv., 
Corbll.) ; that is (hy Proi). rxxiv.), whatsoever exists, ex- 
presses in a given conditioned manner God's power, which 
is the cause of all things, therefore an effect must (by 
Prop, xvi.) necessarily follow. Q.E,D, 

ApPBNDix.-*-In the fore*going I have explained the nature 
and properties of Giod. I have shown that he necessarily 
exists, that he is one : that he is, and actsTSi3I61y by the 
necessity of his own nature ; th#b he is the free cause of 
aU things, and how he is so ; that all things are ih God, 
and BO depend on him, that without him they could neither 
exist nor be conceived ; lastly^ that aU things are pre- 
determiz^ed by God, not through his free will or absolute 
fiat, but from the very nature of God or infinite power. I 
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iWe furtlie^^ where o^oaHon offei^t taken care to remoye ^ 
the prejudices, Which x^ight iznp^e the oomj^rehension of ' 
my depionstrations. Yet there^ still remain misconceptions 
not a fev?, which might and may prove very grave hin- 
drances to the understanding of the concatenation of 
things/ as I have explained it above. I have therefore 
thought it worth while to bring these misconceptions before 
the bar of reason. 

AH such opinions spring from the notion commonly en- 
tertained, that all things in nature act as men themselves 
act, namely, with an end in view. It is accepted as certain,* 
that God himscK^irects all things to a definite goal (for it 
is said that Qod m^e all thii^s for man, and man that he 
might worship him). I will, therefore, consider this 
opinion, asking first, why it obtains general credence, 
and why all men are naturally so prone to adopt it? 
secondly, I will point out its falsity; and, lastly, I will shovi> 
how it has given rise to prejudices about good and bad, 
right and wrong, praise and blame, order and ('onfusion, 
beauty and ugliness, and the, like. However, this is not 
the place to deduce these misconceptions from the nature of 
the human mind: it will be sufiicieiit kere, if I assume as a 
starting point, what ought to be universally admitted, 
namely, that alfl men are bom^ignorant of the causes of 
things, that all .have the desire to seek for what is useful 
to them, andf thal they are conscious of such desire. Here- 
from it follows, first, that men think themselves free 
inasmuch as they are conscid^as of their volitions and de- 
sires, and never even dream, in their ignorance, of the 
causes which have disposed them so to wish and desire. 
Secondly, that men do all things for fin end, namely, for 
that which is useful to them, anj^ which they seek. T^us 
it comes to pass that they ordy look for a kn?)wledge of the 
final causes of eveuts, and when these are learned, they aro 
content, aS^flB^ing no cause for further doubt. If they 
cannot learn such caus& from external sources, they are 
compelled to ttim to considering themselves, and reflecting 
what«nd wouldhaveinduced them personally to bring about 
ike given event, and thus they necessarily judge other 
natures by their own. . Further, as .they find ia thpmselves 
and outside themselves many means which assist them not 
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^ a Httle in thdr searclb is nsefali for imstaiice* 

to Seeing, teetli for chewing, li^bs wd aauii^ 
fojod, the snn to givit^ light, the sea to hreedto fish, 4c., 
they come to look on the whole of nature as a/^eans to 
obtaining such conveniences. Now as Aej are aware, that 
they found those conveniences and did not make them, 
they think they have cause to believing, that some other 
being has made them to their use. As they look upon 
things as means, they cannot believe them to be self -Created; 
but, judging from the means which they are accustomed 
• to prepare for themselves, they are bound to believe in 
some ruler or rulers of the universe endowed with human 
freedcttn, who have arranged and adapted everything to 
human use. They are bound to estimate the nature of 
such rulers (having no information on the subject) in ac- 
cordance with their own nature, and therefore they assert 
J:hat the gods ordained everything for the use of man, in 
order to bind man to themselves and obtain from him the 
highest honour. Hence also it follows, that eveiyone 
thought out for himself, according to his abilities, a diffe- 
rent way of worshipping God, so that God might love him 
more than his fellers, and direct the whole course of 
nature for the satisfaction of his blind cupidity and in- 
satiable avarice. Thus th^ prejudice dovelOped into super- 
stition, and took deep root in the human mind - and for this 
reason everyone strove most zealously toT understand and 
explain the final causes of things ; but in their endeavour 
to show that nature does Nothing in vain, i.e., nothing 
which is useless to man, they only seem to have demon- 
strated that nature, the gods, and men are all mad together. 
Consider, I pray yoli, the result : among the many helps of 
natoe they were bound tp find some hindrances, such as 
storms, earthquakes, diseases, 4c. : so they dectoed that 
such tilings happen, because the gods are at some 

, wrong done them by men, or at some faulfcommitted in 
their worship. Experience day by cfay protested and showed 
by infinite examples, that good and evil fortunes fall to 
the lot of pious and impious alike; still they woidd not 
abandon their inveterate prejudice, for it was more easy 
to theuL to class such contradictions among other unknown 
things 01 whose use they were ignorant, and thus to retain 
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their aetxial bsA lamibte oondition (f i^oranoe, than to de-^ 
atroy the whole {ahric of thdr reasoning and start afresh. 
They therefore laid down as an axiom, that God’s 
meats hue transcend human understanding. Such' a doc- 
trine might well have sufficed to oonce^the truth from the 
human race for all eternity, if mathematics had not fur-- 
niahed another standard of terity in considering solely the 
essence and properties of figures without regard to their 
final causes. There*are other reasons (which 1 need not 
mention here) besides mathematics, which might have 
caused men’s minds to be directed to these general preju- 
dices, and have le^ them to the knowledge of the truth. 

I have now sufficiently explained my first point. There 
is no needfto show at length, that nature has no particular 
goal in view, and that final causes are mere human figments. 
This, I think, is already evident enough, both from thd causes 
and foundations on which I have shown such prejudice to, 
be based, and also from Prop, xvi., and the Corollary of 
Prop, xxxii., and, in fact, all those propositions in which I 
have shown, that everything in nature proceeds from a sort 
of necessity, and with the utmost perfection. However, I 
will add a few remarks, in order to oveiithrow this doctrine- 
of a final cause utterly. That which is really a cause it 
considers as an e^^ect, and vice versd : it makes that which 
is by nature first to be last, andHhat which is highest and 
most perfect Be most imperfect. Passing over the ques-^ 
tions of cause and priority as self-evident, it is plain from 
Props, xxi., xxii., xxiii. that thatvefEect is most pe^oct which 
is produced immediately by God ; the effect which requires 
for its production several intermediate causes is, in that 
respect, more imperfect. But if those things which were 
<«,ma^ immediately by God were made to enable him to 
attain his end, then the things which come after, for the 
sake of which the first were made, are necessarily the most 
excellent of 

Further, this doctrine does away with the perfection of 
God ; for, if God acts for an object, he necessarily desires 
sometlypg which he lacks. Certainly, theologians and 
metaphysicians draw a distinction between the object of 
want and the object of assimilation ; still the/confess that 
God made aU things for the sake of himself, not for the 
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9ake M isreation, Thei aa-e unahle to point to anythii^ff 
prior to creation, except God himflelf, as an object for which. 
God shoTild act, and are therefore driven to admit 
clearlj must), that God lacked those things *for whose 
attainment he created means, and farther that he desired 
them. 

We must not omit to notice that the followers of this 
doctrine, anxious to display their talent in assigning final 
causes, have imported a new method of argument in proof 
of their theory — ^namely, a reduction, not to the impossible, 

. but to ignorance ; thus showing that they have no other 
method of exhibiting their doctrine, ^or example, if a 
stone falls from a roof on to someone’s }iead, and kills him, 
they will demonstrate by their new method, that*' the stone 
fell in order to kill the man ; for, if it had not by God’s 
will fallen with that object, how could so many circum- 
.stances (and there are often many concurrent circum-. 
stances) have all happened togeth('r by chance? Perhaps 
yon will answer that the event is due to the facts that the 
wind was blowing, and the man was walking that way. 
“But why,” they will insist, “ was ^ the wind blowing, and 
why was the man atsthat very time walking that way ? ” If 
you again answer, that the wind had then sprung up be* 
cause the sea bad begun to l)e agitated, the. day before, the 
weather being |)reviously <*alm, and that tlj^o man had been 
invited by a fri('nd, tlu»y will again insist : “*But why was 
the sea agitated, and why was the man «invited at that 
time ? ” So tln^y will pursu«<r their questions from cause to 
cause, till at last you take refuge in the will of Gk>d — ^in 
other words, the sanctuary of ignorance. So, again, when 
they survey the frame of the human body, they are amazed ; 
and being ignorant of the causes of so great a work of art, 
conclude that- it has been fashioned, not mechanically, but 
by divine and supernatural skill, and has been so put 
together that one part shall not hurt anolLeT'* 

Hence anyone who seeks for the true causes of miracles, 
and strives to understand natural phenomena as an intelli- 
gent being, and not to gaze at them like a fool, is se^ down 
and denounced as an impious heretic by those, whom the 
masses adord as the inte]^rete|jp of nature and the gods. 
Such persons know that, with the removal of ignorance, the 
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wooderwhicli forms their oDljrav^able, means for proving 
and preserving thexr aiiihorify would mnish also. But I 
now qijit this subject, and pass^n to my third point. 

After m^n persuaded themselves, that evei^hing which 
is created is created for their sate, they were bound to con- 
sider as the chief quality in everything that which is most 
useful to themselves, and to account those things the best 
of all which have the most beneficial effect on mankind. 
Further, they were bound to form abstract notions for the 
explanation of the nature of things, such as goodness, had^ 
ness, order, confusion, warmth, cold, beauty, deformity, and o 
so on; and from Ijie belief that they are free agents arose 
the further notionsjproMe and blame, sin and merit * 

I will ftpeak of these latter hereafter, when I treat of 
human nature ; the former I will briefly explain here. 

Everything which conduces to health and the worship of 
Gtod they have called good, everything which hinders thes^ 
objects they have styh^d bad ; and inasmuch as those who 
do not understand the nature of things do not verify phe- 
nomena in any way, but merely imagine them after a 
fashion, and mistake their imagination for understanding, 
such persons’ firmly believe that there is an order in things, 
being really ignorant both of things and their own nature. 
When phenomcyia are of such a kind, that the impression 
they make on our senses requirf s little cllort of imagina- 
tion, and cafi (’(msequently be easily renumbered, we say 
that they are m'dl-ordered ; if the contrary, that they are 
ilUordered or confused. Purtlv'r, as things which are easily 
imagined are more pleasing to us, men prefer order to con- 
fusion — as though there were any order in nature, except in 
relation to our imagination — and say tl«it G-od has created 
all things in order ; thus, without knowing it, attributing 
imagination to Gtod, unless, indeed, they would have it that 
God foresaw human imagination, and arranged everything, 
so that it sL(.j4d be most easily imagined. If this be their 
theory, they, would not, perhaps, be daunted by the fact 
that we fiaid an infinite number of phenomena, far surpass- 
ing oiy: imagination, and very many others which confound 
its weakness. But enough has been said on this subject. 
The other abstract notions are nothing Ihit modes of 
imagining, in which the iinagination is differently affected. 
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thbi^ they ax^ considered by the ignorant ae the chief 
attributes of things, inasmuch as they believe that every* 
thing was created for the ^ake of themselves ; and, accord- 
ing as they are affected by it, style it good or b&d, healthv 
or rotten and corrupt. For instance, the motion which 
objects we see communicate to our nerves be conducive to 
hewh, the objects causing it are styled heaut^h i£ a 
contrary motion be excited, they are styled kigly. 

Things which are perceived through our sense of smell 
are styled fragrant or fetid ; if through our taste, sweet or 
A bitter, full-flavoured or insipid ; if through our touch, hard 
or soft, rough or smooth, &c. 

. Whatsoever affects our ears is said tp give rise to noise, 
sound, or harmony. In this last case, there are men lunatic 
enough to believe, that even God himself takes pleasure in 
harmony ; and philosophers are not lacking who have per- 
«auaded themselves, that the motion of the heavenly bodies 
gives rise to harmony — aU of which instances sufficiently 
show that eveiyone judges of things according to the state 
of his brain, or rather mistakes for things the forms of his 
imagination. We need no longer wonder that there have 
arisen all the controversies we have witnessed, and finally 
scepticism : for, although human bodies in many respects 
agree, yet in very many others they djffes ; so that what 
seems good to one seems bad to another ; jvhat seems well 
ordered to one seems confused to another'; wh'i^t is pleasing 
to one displeases anoUier, and so on. I ne^d not further 
enumerate, because this is not the place to treat the subject 
at length, and also because the fact is sufficiently well 
known. It is commonly said : ** So many men, so many 
minds ; everyone is wise in his own way ; brains differ as 
completely as palates.” All of which proverbs show, that • 
men judge of « things according to their mental disposition, 
and rather imagine than understand : for, if they understood 
phenomena, they would, as mathematics attest?^ convinced, 
if not attracted, by what I have hrged. 

We have now perceived, thaFall the explanations com* 
monly given of nature are mere modes of imagining, and 
do not indicate the true nature of anything, but ordy the 
constitujbion of the imaginatiogHand, although they have 
name^, as though they were enmies, existing extemwy to 
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t cgSl the:^ 6»;ti1/es imagtoary rather than • 
real; mlL, therefore, all aacgux^xits aigaii^ us drawn from 
such ^bstracitioiis are easily reoutted. • 

Ida^ Ague in this way. H all things follow from a 
necessity of the absolutely perfect nature of Gtod; why are 
there so many imperfections in sudbi» f or instwce, 

as things corrupt to the point of putridity, loathsome de- 
formity, confufidon, evil, sin, ijfcc. But these reasoners are^ 
as I have said, easily confuted, for the perfection of things 
is to be reckoned only from their own nature and power ; 
things are not more or less perfect, according as they de-* 
light or offend hjiiman senses, or according as they are 
serviceable or repugnant to mankind. To those ^o ask 
why Go^ did not so create all men, that they should be 
governed only by reason, I give no answer but this ; because 
matter was not lacking to him for the creation of every de- 
gree of perfection from highest to lowest ; or, more stnctl^ ' 
because the laws of hiS nature are so vast, as to suffice for 
the production of everything conceivable by an infinite in- 
telligence, as I have shown in Prop. xvi. 

Sudhi arejbhe misconceptions I have undertaken to note; 
if there are anymore of the same sort, •everyone may easily 
dissipate them for himself with the aid of a little re- 
fiectiom 
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^ PART II. 

OP THE NATURE AND OEIOIN OF THE MIND, 
Preface, 

I NOW pass on to explaining the rosnlts, which mnst 
. necessarily follow from the essence of God, or of the 
eternal and infiinto being; not, indeed, aH of them (for we 
proved in Part, i., Prop, xvi., that an infinite number must 
follow in an infinite number of ways), but only those which 
are able to lead us, as it were by the hand, to the know- 
ledge of the human mind and its highest blessedness. 

Definitions . 

L By hocly I mean a mode whi(*h expresses in a certain 
determinate manner the (‘ssena* of God, in so far as he is 
considered as an extended tiling. (See Pt. i„ l^p. xxv. 
Coroll.) 

n. I consider as belonging to tlie essence of a thing that, 
;5^hich being given, th(* thing is uecossav’ily given also, and, 
which lioiiig removi*d, the flung is necessarii.y removed also ; 
in other words, that without which the' Llihig, and which 
itself without the tiling, can neitlier be nor conceived. 

in. By idea, I mean tlu-’ mental conception which is 
formed by the mind as a thiuldng thing. 

Explanation , — I say conception ra^htT than perception, 
because the word perception seems to imply that the mind 
is passive in respect to^the object; whereas conception 
seem*]? to express an activity of the mind. 

IVj By an adequate idea, I mean an idea which, in so far 
as it M considered in itself, without relaticnZ'to the object, 
has all the properties or intrinsic ’marks of a true idea, 
Explomation , — ^I say intrineicym order to exclude tha| 
mark which is extiinsic, namely, the agreement between the 
idea and its object (ideato), 
y. Bp/ratwn is the indefinitedjjjjjmtm of existing, 
Eaeplamition, — 1 say indefinitqKkcovLse it caaanot be deter- 
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mined through the existence itse]/ of the existing thing, or « 
by its efficient cause, which necessarily gives the existence 
of tht% thing, but does not take it away. 

Yl. Beality peffeefion I use as synonymous terms, 

VII. ’Ey partievh/r things, I mean tshings which are finite 
and have a conditioned existence ; but if several individual 
things concur in one action, so as to be all simultaneously 
the effect of one cause, I consider them aU, so far, as one 
particular thing. 

Axioms. 

l. The essence 't>f man does not involve necessa^ exis- 
tence, tl)|it is, it nrwiy, in the order of nature, come to pass 
that this or that man does or does not exist. 

n. Man thinks. 

m. Modes of tl)inldnir, such as love, desire, or any other 
of the passions, do not take place, unless there be in th8 
same individual an idea of the thing loved, desired, 

But the idea can exist without the presence of any other ♦ 
mode of thinking. 

' TV. We perceive that a certain body is aff(H*ted in many 
ways. 

V, We feel and perceive no particular tilings, save bodit‘S 
and modes of ttiou^lil. 

N.B. The . jfo^lulates are given after the conchtsion of 

Prop, xiii, 

PROrO^ITJONS. 

Prop. I. Thought is an attribute of God, or God athinh- 
ing thin^g. 

Proof — Particular thoughts, or this 8r that thought, are 
modes whnh, in a certain conditioii(‘d manner, t»xpress tlie 
nature ot* (Jod (Pt. i., Prop. xjlV., Ooroll.). tlod therefore 
possesses the attribute (Pt. i., T)ef . v.) of which the concej)t 
is involved in atB particular thoughts, which latt<»r are con- 
ceived thereby. Thougifl. therefore, is one of the infinite 
attributes of God, which Scjiress God’s eternal and infinite 
essen< 3 i»- (Pt. i., Dei vi.J. In other words, God is a thinking 
thing. Q.jE?.i>. 

Note, — ^This proposition^ also evident froin the fact, that 
we are able to conceive ammfinite thinking being. For, in 
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c pTopoirtioii as a tldiikijig being is conceived as thinking 
more thoughts, so is it conceived as containing more reality 
br«‘perfection. Therefore a being, which can tlj^nk^to in- 
finite number of tilings in an infinite number of ways, is, 
necessarily, in respect of thinking, infinite. As, therefore, 
from the consideration of thought alone we conceive an in- 
finite being, thought is necessarily (Pt. i., Delf. iv. and vi,) 
one of the infinite attributes of God, as we wore desirous 
of showing. 

Prop. II. Extension is an atirihute of God, or God is an 
extended^ thing. 

Proof, — The proof of tliis proposition is similar to that 
of the last. 

Prop. III. In God there is necessarily the idea not only of 
his essence, but also of all things which necessarily follow 
from his essence, 

^ Proof, — God (by the first Prop, of this Part) can think 
an infinite number of things in infinite ways, or (what is 

• the same thing, by Prop, xvi., Part i.) can form the idea of 
his essence, and of all things which necessarily follow there- 
from. Now all that is in the power of God necessarily is. 
(Pt. i., Prop. XXXV.)' Therefore, such an idea as we are con- 
sidering necessarily is, and in God alone. Q,E,D, (Part i., 
Prop. XT.) ^ 

Note, — The multitude understand lyjthe power of God 
the free will of God, and the right over all things that 
exist, which latter are accordingly general!^ considered as 
contingent. Por it is said That God has the power to de- 
stroy all things, and to reduce them to iiotliing. Further, 
the power of God^ is very often likemxl to the power of 
kings. But this doctrine we have refuted (Pt. i., Prop, xxxii., 
Corolls, i. and ii.), and we have shown (Part i.. Prop, xvi.) 
that God acts by the same necessity, as that by which he 
understands himself ; in other words, as it follows from 
the necessity of the divine naturg (as all affmit), that God 
understands himself, so also does it follow by the same 
necessity, that God performs infinite acts in infinite ways. 
We further showed (Part i.. Prop, xxxiv.), that God?5 power 
is identical v^th Gk)d’s essence in action ; therefore it is as 
impossible for us to conceive <3^ as not acting, as to con- 
ceive him as non-existent. If we might pursue the subject 
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Eurther, I could poiiifc out, that/;he power which is com-, 
monly attributed to Gk>d is u^t only human (as showing 
that fi-od is conceived by the multitude as a man, or in.the 
likeness of a man), but involves a negation of power. How- 
ever, I am unwilling to go over the same ground so often. 

I would only beg the reader again and again, to turn over 
frequently in his mind what I have said in Part i. from 
Prop. xvi. to the end. No one will be able to follow iny 
meaning, unless he is scrupulously careful not to confound 
the f>ower of God with the human power and right of 
kings. 

Pbop. rV. Thc%idea of God, from which an infinite num- 
her of things follotckin infinite ways, can only he one, * 

Proo/f— Infinite iiitollect compreliends nothing save the 
attributes of God and his modifications (Part i., Prop. xxx.). 
Now God is one (Part i„ Prop, xiv., CorolL). Therefore the 
idea of God, wherefrom an infijiite number of things follow* 
in infinite ways, can only Ikj one. Q.E.l), 

Peop. V. The actual being of ideas owns God as its came, 
only in so far as he is considered as a thinking thing, not in 
so far as he is unfolded in any other attrihufe ; that is, the 
ideas both of the atirlhutes of God ana ffpariicnlar tinny s do 
not own as their efilcient cause their objects (ideata) or the 
things perceived, bid God hlwsel/f in so far as he is a, thmking 
thing. 

Proof , — THiis proposition is evident from Prop. iii. of this 
Part, We theie drew the conclusion, that God can fonq the 
idea of his essence, and of Sll things which follow neces- 
sarily therefrom, solely because ho is a thinkiug tiling, and 
not because he is tlKpobject of his o^vn idea. Wherefore 
the actual being of ideas owns for caiTse God, in so far as 
he is a thinking thing. It mi^ be differently proved as 
follows : tlK,‘ actual being of ideas is (obviously) a mode of 
thought, that is (Part i.. Prop, xxv.. Coroll.) a mode which 
expresses in a' ffertain manner the nature of God, in so far 
as he is a thinkiiig thin^, and therefore (Part i., Prop, x.) 
involves the conception of no other attribute of God^ and 
oonso^ently (by Part i.. Ax. iv.) is not the effect of any 
attribute save thought. Therefore the actual being of 
ideas owns God as *as cat||g^, in so far as he is con^dered as 
a thinking thing, &c. Q^,D. 
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• Prop. YI. Tlie modes of my gwen Mtriiuie are caused hy 
Qod, in 80 /or as he is con^dered through the atiribiite o/ 
which they are modes, and not in so far as he is poubfdered 
through any other aftrihilte. 

Proof — ^Eacli attribute is conceived through itself, with- 
out any other (Piirt i., Proj). x.) ; wherefore the luodcvs of 
each attribute involve the conception of that attribute, but 
not of any other. Thus (Part i.. Ax. iv.) they are caused 
hy Qoil, only in so far as he is coiii>i<lercd tljrough the 
attribule whose uiodes they ans .uid not in so far as he is 
<*onsiderod through^ any other. Q E.D. 

Corollary. — Hence* tlu* a<*tual being of ilungs, which are 
not modes oC thought, does not follo\ from tl^^* divine 
nature, becanst* that nature lias prior knowledge of the 
things. Things rei)resent(*d in id(*as follow, and are derived 
from their particular attribute, in the same manner, and 
with the same mvessity as ideas follow^ (according to what 
we have show ui) from tin* attribute of thought. 

Pbop, Vll. The order and connection of ideas is the same 
as the order and connection of things. 

Proof — Tliis proi)()sjtioii is (‘vid<‘nt from Part i., Ax. iv. 
Por the idea of everything that is caused dt‘2)ends on a 
knowledge of the cause, wdiereof it is an effect. 

Corollary.- -Heixeo God's j»ower of tlduldiig is equal to 
his realized power of action —that is, wluitSqcver follows 
from the infiiiitf* nature of God in the world of extension 
{forwarder), foDows without eveeidion in tffe same order 
and connection from the idea dl God in the world of thought 
(objective). 

Note . — Before goingany fmnlier, I wisb to recall to min<l 
what has been point (*d out abo\c — namely, that ]iatsoeV(*r 
can be perceived by tin* intimte intellect as coiis^jfuting the 
essence of substance, belongs altogetluT oul)^ to one sub- 
stance: consequently, su]istane(* thinking and subslaiK'-e 
extended are one and the same suhslancer eoinjirehended 
now through one attribute, now tJirougli the otht*r. So, 
also, a mode of extension and the idea of that mode are cue 
and the same thing, thougli exiiressed in two ways. ''This 
truth seems tojiave been dimly r<*cogiiized by those Jews who 
maintained that God, God's intellect, and the things under- 
stood by God are identical. For instance, a circle existing 
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in nature, and tlio id|a of a curcjte exisiiingy wnien is also in ^ 
O-od, are one and tlie same tHng^ displayed througlx diffe* 
rent^^ttributes. thus, whether we consider nature unjier 
the attribute of extension, or under the attribute of thought, 
or tinder any other attribute, we shall find the same order, 
or one and the same chain of causes — that is> the same 
things following in either case. 

1 said that God is the cause of an idea— for instance, of 
the idea of a circle, — in so far as he is a thinhing thing ; 
and of a circle, in so far as he is an exteudc'd thing, simply 
beca\isc‘ the actual being of the idea of a circle can only 
perccivc'd as a pj-<>ximatt' cause throng another mode of 
thinking, and thal again through another, and scf on to 
infinity * so that, so long as we consider things as modes of 
thinking, we must explain tlie order of the whole of nature, 
or tlio whole chain of caust^s, through tlie attribute of 
thougbt only. And, in so far as we consider things 
modes of extension, we* must exjdain the order of the whole 
of nature through the attribute of extension only ; and so 
on, in the case of other attributes. Wherefore of things 
as they are in tliemselvt's God is really the* cause, inasmuch 
as ho consists of infiiiit<* attributes. I <fannot for the present 
explain my meaning mor(» clearly. 

Prop. 'VlII. •ThcJdeaH of parflcidarihingsy or of inodes, that 
do not exist, nmsdhe comprehendSit in the injinite idea of Qod, 
in the same kaijds the format essences of particular things or 
modes are con' lined in the atiribules of Qod, 

Proof .' — ^This proposition evident from the last ; it is 

understood more clearly from Ihe preceding note. 

Corollary. — Hence, #80 long ab particuhir things do not 
exist, except in so far as they are ctflnprehended in the 
attributes of God, their representations in thought or ideas 
do not exist, except in so far as the infinite idea of God 
exists ; and when particular things are said to <‘xist, not 
only in so far aTthey are involved in the attributes of God, 
but also in so far as th^ are said to continue, tlieir ideas 
will also involve existence, through which they are said to 
continue. 

Note. — ^I£ anyone desires an example to throw more light 
on this question, T shall, I fear, not l)e able to*give ]iim any, 
which adequately explains the thing of which 1 here speak. 
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aitamai^^ as n as muqne ; boweTSiil #ill ead^aToux to 
iiluB^to it as .to asv;^s|dble. The natore of A cir<^ 
tiiat ii my mmher of. etrsighi iine« intotoot pithiB 
it, 1;he rectangles formed bj their se^^fis will be eqoalto 
bae another ; thus, infinite equal rectangles are contained 
lb a circle. Yet none of these rectangles can he said to 
exist, except in so far as the circle exists ; nor can the idea 
' of any #f these rectangles he said to exist, except in so far as 
they are comprehended in the idea of the circle* Let ns 
grant that, from this infinite number of rectangles, two only 
aexist. The ideas of these two not only exist, in so far as 
they are contained Ih the idea of the circle, hut also as they 
involve the existence of those rectangles ; ^ wherefore they are 
distinguished from the remaining ideas of the r^aining 
rectangles. 

Prop. IX. The idea of an individual thing oettiaMy eodet* 

» is caused hy God, not in so far as he is infinite, hut in so 
far as he is considered as affected hy \moih&r idea of a thing 
actuaXiy existing, of which he is the came, in so far as he is 
affected hy a third idea, and so on to infinity. 

Proof . — The idea of an individual thing actually existing 
is an individual mtde of thinking, and is district from 
other modes (hy the Corollary and Note to Prop, viii* of 
this part) ; thus (by Prop, vi, of this p^rt)it is caused by 
God, in so far only as he is a thinking thinjg. But not (by 
Prop, xxviii. of Part i.) in so far as he is a thSng thinking 
absolutely, only in so far as he is considered^s affected by 
another mode of thinking; and he is the cause of this latter, 
as being affected by a third, and so on to infinity. Now, 
the order and connection of ideas isc (by Prop. vii. of this 
hook) the same as the order and connection of causes. 
Therefore of a given individual idea another individual 
idea, or God, in so far as he is considered as modified by 
that idea, is the cause ; and of this second idea God is the 
cause, in so far as he is affected by anothc**- Idea, and so on 
to infinity. Q.E.D. ^ 

Corollary . — ^Whatsoever takes place in the individual 
object of any idea, the knowledge thereof is in God , in so 
far only as he has the idea of the object. 

Proof . — ^Whatsoever takes place in the object of any ide4 
its idea is ,m God (by Prop. iii. of this part), not in so far 
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as he is infinite, buir in so far as he is considered as 
Effected by another idea of an mdividual thing (by the 
last Piop.) ; but (by Prop. vii. of this part) the order ai^d 
connection of ideas is the same as the order and connection 
of things. The knowledge, therefore, •<>£ that which takes 
place in any individual object will be in Q-od, in so far only* 
as’he has the idea of that object. Q.E.D. 

Prop. X, The being of siibstance does 'not appertaimto the 
essence of man — in other words, substance does not constitute 
the actual being of man. 

Proof , — The being of substance involves necessary exist- 
ence (Part i., Proi\ vii.). If, therefore, the being of sub- 
stance appertains to the essence of man, substance' being 
gi’anted, man would noct'ssarily be granted also (II. Def. ii.), 
and, cons4‘quentIy, man would necessarily exist, which is 
absurd (IC. Ax. i.). Therefore, <&c. Q,E,D, 

Note, — ^This propositiim may also be j>roved from I. v., 
in which it is shown tiiat there cannot be t^o substana^s 
of the same nature ; for as there may be many men, the 
being of substance is not that which constitutes the actual 
being of man. Again, the pro]X)sition is evident from the 
other properties of substance — namelyjtbat substance is in 
its nature infinite, immutable, indivisible, &c., as anyoni' 
may see for himsoK. 

Corollary, — Hence it follows, that the essence of man is 
constituted by certain modifications of the attributes of 
Gk>d. For fb} the last Prop.) the beinsr of substance does 
not belong to the essence of :kan. Tliat essence therefore 
(by i. 16) is something wliich is in God, and which without 
God can neither be nor be conceived, whether it be a mo- 
dification (i. 26 Coroll.), qr a mode whivh expresses God’s 
►nature in a certain conditioned manner. 

Note, — Everyone must surely admit, thatnjothing can be 
or be conceived without God. All men agree that God is 
the one and onlyiJause of all things, both of their essence and 
of their existence ; that ^s, God is not only the* cause of 
things in respect to their being made (secundmi fieri), but 
also i»Tespect to their being {secundum esse). 

At the same time many assort, that that, without which a 
thing cannot be nor be conceived, belongs to the cs^sence of 
that thing ; wherefore they believe that either the nature 
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of God appertains to fcliy essenoo of 'created things, or el^ 
that created things can uo^r he conceited *without God ; or 
el^e, as is more probably the case, they hold ^coi/^jisteiit 
doctrines. I think the cause for such confusion is mainly* 
that they do not ke^p to the proper order of philosophic 
^thinking. The nature of God, which should be reflected 
on first, inasmuch as it is prior both in the order of knowledge 
and tiw order of nature, they have taken to be last in the 
order of knowh'dge, and have put into the first place what 
they call the objects of sensation ; hence, while they are con- 
sidering natural phenomena, they give no attention at all 
to the divine nature, and, when afte wards they spjfly 
their hiiud to the study of th(‘ divine mvture, they;, are quite 
unable to bear in nuuJ the first hypotheses, with which 
they have overhiid the knowledge <»f natural phenomena, 
inasmuch as such hypotlieses are no help towai*ds under- 
•standing the Divme nature. So that it is hardly to be won- 
dered at, that lliese persons contra diet ihemselvt^s freely. 

However, I pass over this point. My intention here was 
only to give a n^ason for not saying, that that, without 
which a tiling eaimot bo or be ooneeived, belongs to the 
essence of that thflig : individual things cannot be or bo 
conceived without God, yet God does not apj»ertain to 
their essence. I said that “ 1 coiisideiiod Tis belonging to 
the essence* of a thbig tliat, which bt»ing ^trei^ th(' thing is 
necessarily given also, and which being removed, the thhig 
is necessaiily removed also j or that without which the 
thing, and which itself withbut the thing can neither be 
nor be (■onceiv(‘d.” (IE. Def. ii.) 

Prop, XI. The first element, which consfifnfes the achial 
being of the hyman^iind, is the idea of some jjarticular thing 
actualhj existing, ^ 

Proof — The (»ssence of man (by the Coroll, of the last 
Prop.) is constituted by certain modes of ILe attributes of 
God, namely 0>y H. Ax. ii.), by the modes of thinking, of 
all which ^y II. Ax. iii.) the idea is prior in nature, and, 
when the idea is given, the other modes (namely, those of 
which the idea is prior in nature) must be in the same in- 
dividual (by Jbhe same Axiom). Therefore an idea is the 
first element constituting the human mind. But not the 
idea of a non-existent thmg, for then (EL viii. Coroll.) the 
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idea itself cannot be said to exist j^jit must tberefore be tbe 
idea of sometbing actual^ existing. But not of an infinite 
thing.' For 'an infinite tning (1 xxi., xxii.), must always 
necessarily exist ; tliis would (by IT. Ax, i.) inrolvo an ab- 
surdity, Therefore the first element, which constitutes the 
actual being of the human mind, is the idea of something 
actually existing. Q. E,D, 

Corollary, — ^Hence it follows, that the human mind is part 
of the infinite intellect of God ; thus when wo say, that the 
human mind percciv(‘s tliis or that, wo mahe the assertion, 
that God has this ov that idea, not in so far as Ik' is infinite, ' 
but in so far as he, is displayed through tlu* natun* of the 
human njind, or in«so far as ho constitutes the osselice of 
th(‘ human mind; and when ^ve say that God has this or that 
idea, not only in so far as he consfiiutcs the obsence of the 
human mind, hut also in so far as he, simnltaneonsly with 
the human mind, has llie further idea of another thing, 
we assert that the human mind perceiv(‘b a tiling in part or 
inadequately. 

Note, — Here, T doubt not, reiulers ^ill conn' to a stand, 
and will call to mind many things which 'will cause tlw^iu 
to hesitate; 1 thori'fore Inig them to accompany mo slowly, 
stop hy sto]*, and not to pronounce on my statements, till 
they have read vo the end. 

Prof. XII Wlfohot ver comefio pass in the object of the 
idea, which constitutes the human mind, must be red ved hy 
the human mind, or there will necessarily he an idea in the 
linman mind of the said occurrence. That is, if the object of 
the idea const it ntiny (he Imman mind be a body, nothing can 
take place in that body without being perceived by the mind. 

Proof, — Wliat soever comc*s to pass in the object of any 
* idea, the knowledge thereof is necessarily in God (II. ix. 
Coroll.), in so tar as ho is considered as affeded by the 
idea of the said ohjeol, that is (11. xi.), in so far .as he con- 
stitutes the mind ?>f anytHng, Therefore, whatsoever tak(‘S 
l>lace in the object (‘ons*titnting the idc'a of the human 
mind, the knowledge thereof is necessarily in God, in so far 
as he -cbnstifcutes the nature of the human mind ; that is 
(by n. xi. Coroll.) the knowledge of the said thing will 
necessarily be in the mind, in other words the mind per- 
ceives it. 
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JR)^. — ^This proposition is also ovHent, ani is more 
to ^^^ derstoodFf^om H vii., wltidi see. ^ 

mind i$ the body, in other words a certain mo^^f eodeneion 
which actually exists, and notJving eUe. 

Proo/.—K indeed the body were not the object of the 
human mind, the ideas of the modifications of the txJdy 
would not be in God (IT. ix. Coroll.) in virtue of his con- 
stituting our mind, but in virtue of his constituting the 
mind of something else ; that is (II. xi. Coroll.) the ideas of 
the modifications of the body would not be in our miiid: now 
(by II, Ax. iv.) we do possess the ideas of the modifications of 
the bi)dy. Therefore the object of the idea constituting 
the human mind is the body, and the body as fib actually 
exists (n. xi.). Further, if there were any other object of 
the idea constituting the mind besides body, then, as 
lOiothing can exist from which some efl:ect does not follow 
(I. xxxvi.) there would necessarily have to be in our mind 
an idea, which would be the effect of tliat other object 
xi.) ; but (n. Ax. V.) there is no such idea. Wherefore the 
object of our mind is the body as it exists, and nothinsr 
else. Q.P.P. 

Note, — ^We thus comprehend, not only that the human 
mind is united to the body, but also the nature of the 
union between mind and body. However^ no one will bo 
able to grasp this adequately or distinctly, unless he first 
has adequate knowledge of the nature of our body. The 
propositions we have advanced hitherto have been entirely 
general, apifiying not more to men than to other indivi- 
dual things, all of which, though in different degrees, are 
animated. For of everything there is necessarily an idea 
in Gk)d, of which God is the cause, in the same way as 
there is an idea of the human body ; thus whatever we 
have asserted of the idea of the human body must neces- 
sarily also be asserted of the idea of ever rching else. Still, 
on the other hand, we cannot deny that ideas, like objects, 
differ one from the other, one being more excellent than 
another and containing more reality, just as the object of 
one idea is more excellent than the object of another idea, 
and contains more reality. 

Wherefore, in order to deteVmine, wherein the huroan 
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mind differs from other things, and wherein it surpasses 
tibem, it is necessary for us to kinpyt the nature of its object, 
that is^ of the human body. What this nature is, I am not 
ablediere t8 explain, nor is it necessary for the proof of 
what I advam^e, that I should do so. I will only say gene- 
rally, that in proportion as any given body is more fitted 
than others for doing many actions or receiving many im- 
pressions at once, so also is the mind, of which it is the ob- 
ject, more fitted than others for forming many bimultaneous 
perceptions ; and the more the actions of one body depend 
on itself alone, and the fewer other bodies concur with it 
in action, the more fitted is the mind of which it is the 
object for distinct comprehension. We may thus recognize 
the supcifiority of one mind over others, and may fuither 
see the cause, why we have only a very confused knowledge 
of our body, and also many kindred questions, wliich Iwill, 
in the following proi)osilions, dtHlu(*(‘ from what has been,, 
advanced. Wherefore 1 have thought it worth while to ex- 
plain and prove more strictly my present btatements. Tn 
order to do so, I must premise a few propositions concern- 
ing the nature of bodies. 

Axiom L All bodies are either in tnc/tion or at rest. 

Axiom II. Every body is mo^cd sometimes more slowly, 
sometimes more quickly. 

Lemma I. Bodies are distinguished from one another in re- 
spect of motion and rest, qmchness and slowness, and not in 
respect of substance. 

Proof . — ^The first part of this proi)osition is, I take** it, 
self-evident. That bodies are not distinguished in respect 
of substance, is plain both from I. v. and I. viii. It is 
brought out still more clearly from I. xt note. 

« Lemma II. All bodies agree in certain respects. 

Proof . — ^All bodies agree in the fact, that they involve the 
conception of one and the same attribute (II., Def. i.). 
Further, in the fijct that they may be moved less or more 
quickly, and may be absolutely in motion or at rest. 

Lemma HI. A body in motion or at rest must be detef’^ 
mined fo motion or rest by another body, which other body has 
been determined to motion or rest by a third body, and that 
third again by a fourth^ and so on to infinity. 

Proof . — ^Bodies are individual things (EL., Def. i.), which 
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(Lemma I.) are distingiiislied one from tlie other in respect 
to motion and rest ; thQi8^(L xxTiii.) each must necessarily 
he determined to motion or rest by another individual 
thing, namely (D. vi.), by another body, which other body 
is also (Ax. i.) in motion or at rest. And this body again 
can only have been set in motion or caused to rest by beiug 
determined by a third body to motion or rest. Tliis third 
body again by a fourth, and so on to infinity. 

Corollary — Alienee it follows, that a body in motion keeps 
in motion, until it is determined to a state of rest by some 
other body ; and a body at rest remains so, until it is deter- 
mined to a state of motion by some other body. This is 
indeel self-eTid<mt. For when T su|»j>ose, for instance, 
that a given body, a, is at rest, and do not take mto con- 
sideration other bodies in motion, I cannot affirm anything 
coneorniiig the body a, except that it is at rest. If it afler- 
^ wards comes to pass that a is in motion, this cannot have 
resulted from its having been at ^est, lor no otluT (onso- 
qnence <*ould have bi'cn involved than its remaining at rest. 
If, on the other hand, a bo gi\on ui motion, ^e shall, so 
long as we only consider a, be unable to affirm anything 
concerning it, e'xce;4 that it is in motion. If a is sutise- 
quently found tt> be at rest, this r(*ht cannot bo tlie result 
of a’s previous motion, for such motion c^ni only have* leel 
to continued motion ; thee date of r(‘st thoretore must have 
result <m1 from something, which was not uf a onamely, from 
an extenial caiibe determining a to a state of rest. 

Ajuiow I , — All modes, wlu>rein one body is affected by 
another ])od\, follow simultam'oubly from the nature of the 
l>ody atfe(*t(*d and the body afte<*tjng ; so that one and the 
same body may be moved in different moih^s, according to 
1 he diifercuce in the nature of the bodit‘S moving it ; on the 
other hand, different bodies may be mov(*d in diffiunuit 
modes by one and the same body. 

Anom II . — When a body in motion iin^;unges on anotlior 
body at rest, which it is unahle tf».) move, it recoils, in ord<‘r 
to continue its motion, and the angle made by the line of 
motion in the recoil and the plane of the body .at rest, 
whereon the moving body has impinged, will be equal to 
the angle formed by the line of motion of incidence and 
the sanfe plane. 
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So far we have hem speaking only of the most simple 
bodies, which are only distinguished, one from the other by 
motion^nd rest, quickness and slowness. We now pass on 
to compound bodies. 

Defimtion, — ^When any given bodies pf the same or dif- 
ferent magnitude are compelled by other bodies to remain 
in contact, or if they be moved at the same or different 
rates of speed, so that their mutual movements should pre- 
serve among themselves a certain fixed relation, we say that 
such bodies are in union, and that together they comjwso 
one body or individual, which is distinguished from other 
bodies by ihis fact of union. 

Axiom Til. — ^Tn j)r<)portion as the parts of an individual, 
or a couj|'A)und body, arc in contact over a groafer or less 
superficies, they will with greater or less diflicully admit of 
being moved from their position; (*onsei[U(mtly the in- 
dividual will, with greater or less difficulty, be bronglit to 
assume another foim. i Those bodies, wliose parts are in 
contact o\er large superficies, arc called hard; those, whose 
parts are in contact over small suiierfieh^s, are called soft; 
those, whose j)arts are in motion among one another, are 
cailed/w/d. i 

Lemma IV. If from a body or hidhndmil, compoimded of 
several bodies, ccffaln bodUs be separated, and if, at the same 
tune, an equal number of othfr bof^icsof the same naiitre take 
their place, th iMwidval mill preserve its natvre as before, 
without any change in, its actualUy (forma). 

Proof-- Bodies (Lemma i.)vire not distinguished in re- 
spect of substance: tliat which oonstitutc‘s the actuality 
(formam) of an individual consists (by tlie last Def.) in a 
union of liodics ; but this union, although there is a con- 
J/inual change of bodies, will (l>y our hypothesis) be main- 
tained ; the individual, therefore, will retain its nature as 
before, both in respect of substance and in respect of mode. 

Lemma V. If the parts» composing an individual become 
greater or less, in such jf^roporiion, that they all preserve 
the same mutual relations of motion arid rest, the individual 
will still preserve its original natv/re, and Us actuality will 
not be changed. 

Proof. — The same as for the last Lemma. 
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Lemma VI. If certain bodies composing an individml he 
compelled to change the ^notion, which theyhme in one dine- 
Uon^ for motion in another directionf but in such ^ rmn* 
n\r^ that they be able to continue their motiohs and their 
mutual communication in the same relations as before^ the 
individual will retain its own naiwre without any clumge of 
its actualUy, 

Proo/.— This proposition is self-evident, for the in- 
dividual is supposed to retain all that, which, in its define 
tion, we spoke of as its actual being. 

Lemma VU. FurihermorCy the individual thus composed 
preserves its nature, whether U be, as a whole, in motion or at 
rest, whether if be moved in this or that /lirection ; so long as 
each part retains its motion, and jpreserves its communication 
with other parts as hfore. 

Proof — This i>roposition is evident from the definition of 
^an individual prefixed to Lemma iv. 

Notr,^Wo thus see, how a comi'^osite individual may be 
affeeted in many ditfoix'nt ways, and preserve its nature 
notwifhstandiug. TIjus far we have conceived an indi- 
vidual as composivl of bodies only distinguished one from 
the other in resjxH t' )f motion and rest, siieed and slowness ; 
that is, of bodies of the most simxde cliaracter. If, how- 
ever, we now eoueeive another individu^^il composed of 
s(*veral individuals of diwTse natures, we shall find that 
tiu* numl)er of ways in which it can b<!* *afiPeted, without 
losing its nature, will be greatly multix>lied. Each of its 
X^cCrts would (»onsist of sevc'ra] bodies, and therefore (by 
Lemma vi.) each part would admit, without change to its 
nature, of quideer or, slower motkm, and would QonS(*- 
qiumlly be a bit* in, transmit its motions more quickly or 
more slowly to the remaining x)arts. If we further con- 
ceivt* a third .kind of individuals composed of individuals 
of tliis second kind, wt* shall find that they maybe afEected 
in a still grt*ater number of ways witlttxit changing their 
actuality. We may easily pro^^ed thuA to in&iity, and 
conceive the whole of nature as one indiviaual, whose parts, 
that is. all bodies, vary in infinite ways, without anys^hange 
in the individual as a whole. I should feel bound to ex- 
plain and defiioustrate this point at more length, if I were 
writing a special treatise on body. But I have already said 
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that such is not my object, I have only touched on the , 
question, because it enables me to/^prove easily that which I 
have in view. 

Postulates. 

l. The human body is composed of a number of indivi- 
dual parts, of diverse nature, each one of which is in itself 
extremely complex. 

^ n. Of the individual parts composing the human body 
some are fluid, some soft, some hard. 

m. The individual parts composing the human bo(^, 
and consequently ^the human body itself, are att'ected in a 
variety of ways by^external bodies. 

rV. The human body stands in need for its preservation 
of a number of other bodies, by which it is ooiitiimally, so 
to speak, regenerat(jd. 

V. When the fluid part of the human body is deter# 
mined by an external uody to impinge ofttai on another 
soft part, it chang(?s the surface of tlie latter, aiid, as it 
wei’e, leaves the impression thereupon of the external body 
which impels it. 

VI. The human body can move external bodies, and 
arrange them in a variety of ways. 

Pnop, XIV. Vr7t<; limium mind is capable of perceivimj a 
greed mmiber of things, and is vt in proportion as its body Is 
capable of receiving a great number of impressions. 

Proof — The human body (by Post. iii. and vi.) is af- 
fected in very many ways by externa.l bodies, and is cap.'iblo 
in very many ways of alleeting external bodies. But 
(II. xii.) the human •mind must ])erceive all that tak(‘.s 
place in the human body ; the hmnaii*iuind is, therefore, 
•capable of perceiviug a great number of things, and is so in 
proportion, &c. Q.P.D, • 

Prop. XV. The idea, which constitutes the actual being of 
the htmian mnut, ic» not simple, but compounded of a great 
number of ideas. 

Proof.^ThQ idea constituting the actual being of the 
humajr mind is the idea of the body (II. xiii. j, which 
(Post, i.) is composed of a great number of complex indivi- 
dual parts. But there is necessarily in God the idea of 
each individual part whereof the l.)ody is composed (II. viii. 

II. • H 
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s CorolL) ; therefore (11. vii.), the idea of the human body is 
composed of these numerous ideas of its component parts. 

Peop. XVI. The idea of every mode, in which the human 
body is affected hy exiemal bodies, must involve the nature of 
the human body, and also the nature of the external body. 

Proof — ^All the modes, in which any given body is affected, 
follow from the nature of the body affected, and also from 
the nature of the affecting body (by Ax. i., after the CorolL* 
of Lemma iii.), wherefore their idea also necessarily (by 
I. Ax. iv.) involves the nature of both bodies; therefore, the 
idea of every mode, in which the liuinaii -body is affected by 
external bodies, involves the nature of the human b<^dy and 
of the external 1 »ody. Q,.E.I). 

Corollary I . — Hence it iollows, first, that the human 
mind i>erceivt‘S the nature of a vaiiety of bodies, together 
^ with the nature of its own. ^ 

Corollary II, — It follcnvs, secondly, that the ideas, wdiich 
we have of external bodies, indicate rather the constitution 
of our own body than the nature of external bodies. I have 
am])ly illustrated this hi the Api)endix to Part I. 

Peop. XV^II. If Jke human body w affected in a manner 
which Involves the nature of a7iy Cidernal body, the human 
mind will regard the said external body ns dctually existing, 
or as }rresent to itself, miM the human affected in 

such a way, as to exclude the existence or the presence of the 
said external body. 

Proof. — This pro])osiiion is seK-evideiit, for so long as 
the human body continues to be thus affe(;ted, so long will 
the human iniiid (11. xii.) regard tliis nuxlificatioii of the 
body — that is (by the last Prop.), it wilJ have the idea of 
the mode as actually exi siting, and this idea involves the 
nature of the’ extei'iial body. In other words, it will have 
the idea which does not exclude, but postulates the exis- 
tence or presence of the nature of the external body ; there- 
fore the mind (by 11. xvi., Coroll, i.) will regard the 
extenial body as actually existing, until it is affected, &c. 
Q.E.P. \ 

Corollary. -sThe mind is able to regard as present exter- 
nal bodies, by which the human body has once been affected, 
even though they be no longer in existence or present. 
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Proof , — When external bodies determine the fluid parts 
of the human body, so that they* often impinge on the 
softer parts, they change the surface of the last named 
(Post. V.) ; libnce (Ax. ii., after CorolL of Lemma iii.) they 
are refracted therefrom in a different^ manner from that 
which they followed before such change ; and, further, 
when afterwards they impinge on the new surfaces by their 
own spontaneous movement, they will be refracted in the 
s^,me manner, as though they had l)een impolloil towards 
those surfaces by external bodies ; consequently, tliey will, 
while they continue to be thus refra-etod, alTect the human 
body in the same nifinner, wdiereof the mind (TI. xii.) will 
again take cognizamx-* — that is (IT. xvii.), tlu^ mind 'will 
again regard the external body as present, and will do so, 
as often as the fluid 2>a.rts of tlie human body injjhnge on 
•the aforesaid surfaces by their own spontanerms motion. 
Wlierefore, although the external bodies, by which the 
human body has once ^.K3en aifected, l:>o no longer in 
existence, the mind 'will nevertholoss regard them as present, 
as often as this action of the body is re])eated. Q.A'.D. 

Note . — -We thus see how it conies about, as is often the 
case, that we regard as )>r<.‘sent tilings wnidi are not;. It is 
possible that tin? same result, may be brought about by 
other causes ; bu^. I think it sutiicres for me here to have 
indicated, one pos^ijile exiilanatiofi, just as well as if 1 had 
pointed out tlie true, cause. Indeed, I do not. thinlv I am 
very far from the truth, for alj^ my assumptions ar(i base^l 
on postulates, which mst, almost without exception, on ex- 
])erience, that cannot bo controverted by those wlio have 
shown, as we have, tliat. the hnman Ixidy, as w(* feel it, 
exists (Coroll, after II. xiii.). Furtliermoro (II. vii. Coroll., 
I?, xvi. Coroll, ii.), we clearly understand what is the difl'e- 
ronce between t.lu> idea, say, of Peter, which coifstitntes the 
<issence of Peter’s mind, and the idea of the said Peter, 
which is in another imin, say, Paul. The former directly 
answers to the essence of Peter’s own body, and only im- 
plies existence so long as Peter exists ; the latter indicates 
rather hkfe disiiosition of Paul’s body than the nature of 
Peter, and, therefore, wlule this disposition of Paul’s body 
lasts, Paul’s mind will regard Peter as present to*itself, 
even though he no longer exists. Further, to retain the 
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usual phraseology, the modifications of the human body, of 
which the ideas represent external bodies as present to us, 
we will call the images of things, though they do not r^all 
the figure of things. When the mind regaids bodies in 
this fashion, we say that it imagines. ‘ I will here draw 
attention to the fact, in order to indicate where error lies, 
that the imaginations of the mind, looked at in themselves, 
do not contain error. The mind docs not err in the mere 
act of imagining, but only in so far as it is regarded as 
being without Ihe idea, which excludes the existence of such 
things as it ima,gines to be present to it. If the mind, 
while imagining non-existent tilings present to it, is at 
the same time conscious that they do not really^ exist, tliis 
power of imagination must be set down to the efiicacjy of 
its nature, and not to a fault, especially if this faculty of 
imagination d(‘])end solely on its own nature — ^that is 
(I. Def. vii.), if tills faculty of innigination be free. 

Paoi*. X Vin. If the fmnuin hoOy has once heert affected hy 
two or rmre hodies at the same time, wltcn tim mind after- 
wards wKigines any of them, it will straUjhf wa/y remember the 
others also. 

Proof. — The mind (11.. xvii. Coroll.) imagines any given 
body, because tin* human body is affected and disposed by 
the imprt'ssioiis from an (jxtemal body, in the same maimer 
as it is affected whcm ctf.'tain of its pai;ts are acted on by 
the said external body ; Imt (l>y our ljyj>othesis) the body 
was then so disposed, that the mind imagined two bodies at 
once ; therefore, it will also in the second case imagine two 
bodies at. on(‘e, and tin? mind, when it imagines one, will 
straightway reiuemlier the other. 'Q.E.D. 

Note. — now clearly see what Memory is. It is simply 
a certain association of idcjas involving the nature of things 
outside the human body, which association arises in tiie 
mind according to the order and association of the modifi- 
cations (affectiones) of the human hutry . . I say, first, it is 
an association of those ideas only, which involve the nature 
of things outside the human body: not of ideas which 
answer to the nature of the said things : ideas of t?ie modi- 
fications of ;the human body are, strictly speaking (11. xvi.), 
those which involve the nature both of the human body 
and of external bodies. I say, secondly, that this associa- 
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tion arises according to the order and association of ihe 
modifications of tlie human body, hi order to distinguish it 
from that association of ideas, which arises from the order 
of the intellect, whereby the mind perceives things through 
their primary cause's, and which is iif all men iln^ sanies 
And hence we can further clearly mid (Tst find, why the 
mind from the thought of one thing, should stj*aightwiiy 
arrive at the thought of another thing, whi<*h has no simi- 
larity with tlu* first ; for instance, from the thought of the 
-word pomam fan ap]>le), a Koman would Mniight^say arriv(» 
at the thought of the fruit iix>]>le, which has no similitude 
with the articulatv sound in question, nor an}lhing in 
common jirith it, ex«e])i that the body of t]j(‘ man has*oftt‘n 
bt'en affected by these t>\o things: that is, that the man 
has oft(‘n lieard the word pomum^ while he was looking at 
’ tilt* fruit ; similarly everj ninii A\iil go on from om‘ thought 
to another, a<‘eoidiug as his habit has oi'd(‘r(‘d the image!# 
of things ill his Ixxly. For a soldiiT, f(‘v mslam e, wlien he 
s(‘es the tracks oi a horse m sand, will at ouct' pass from 
the thought of a hovs(‘ to the thought ot d horseman, and 
t lienee to the thought of war, A.e. ; wliih* a (X)uutr\imin 
will proccixl Iroin tla* thought of a hors<* to tht* thought of 
a plough, a field, <V<.. Tlius ever} man ^\j11 1o11oa\ tills or 
that train of thought, according as he lias been in the 
habit of conjoinij^g and iissocurting the immtal nnagess of 
things in this or that manner. 

Prop. XIX. Tha human tplnfl han mt /cnuirlKhjo of fjtv 
body, mid does uoi know li fo i saw i/nouyh tht ideas of 
ihe mod if caf ions irh n by ihe body is aj/i vii d 

Proof, -The ]iuui<iii*miiid is the \ vr\ idea or knowledgt* 
of the human bod} fll. xiii.), which (ll! ix.) is in (lod, m 
^0 far as h<’ is regarded as af5e<*b*d by anolleu' idea of a 
])ai’ticular thing actually existing: or, iiiasinhch as (Post, 
iv.) the human body stands in need of \(*ry mau} IxxJitss 
whereby it is, as n vTere, jjimtinuaJly regenerated ; and the 
order and connection of ideas is the same as tlu* order 
and connection of causes (II. vii.) ; this idea ^vill therefore 
be ill Qfod, in so far as he is regardi*d as afiei ted by the 
ideas of very many jiarticular thuigs. Tims ,God has the 
idea of the human body, or knows the human body, in so 
far as he is affected by very many other ideas, and not in 
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SO far as he constitutes the nature of the human mind ; 
that is (by 11. ixi. Corollf), the human mind does not know 
the human body. But the ideas of the modifications of 
body are in God, in so far as he constitutes t£e nature of 
the human mind, or the human mind perceives those modi- 
fications (II. xii.), and consequently (H, xvi.) the human 
body itself, and as actually existiii^^; therefore the mind 
perceives thus far only the human body. Q.E.D, 

Prop. XX. The idea or hnowled^e of the human mind is 
(dso in God, following in God in the same manner, and being 
referred to God in the same manner, as the idea or Icnowledge 
of the human body. , 

Proof — Tliouj^^ht is an attribute of Ood (II. i.) ; there- 
fore (II. iii.) therc^ must uoc^essarily be in God the idea 
both of tliought Itself and of all its modifications, conse 
cjuently also of the human mind (II. xi.). Further, this 
iidea or knowledge of the mind dcies not follow from God, 
in so far as be is infinite, l>ut in so far as he is affected by 
another idcsi. of an individual thing (11. ix.). But (U. vii.) 
tlu^ order and connection of ideas is the same as the order 
and coiUK^ction of t*aus(.‘s ; therefore tliis id(‘a or knowledge 
of tlie mind is in God and is referred to God, in the same 
maimer as the idea or knowledge of the body. Q.E.D, 
Proi>. XXI. This idea of the mind is united to the mind 
in the same way as the mhhl is united to the body. 

Proof. — Tliat the mind is united to the l>ody we have 
shown from the fact, that the bo<ly is the object of the 
mind (II. xii. and xiii.) ; it must, therefore, he united with' 
tln.^ mind in the same maimer as lla^ mind is united to the 
body. Q.E.E. * 

Note. — This pi’oposition is comprehended much more 
clearly from what we sairl hi the note to II. vii. We ther6 
sliowo<l tliafthe idea of body and body, that is, mind and 
body (II. xiii.), art*, one and the same individual conceived 
now under the attrilmte of thought, *hXyw under the attri- 
bute of extension ; wherefore the idea of the mind and the 
mind itself are one and the same thing, wliich is conceived , 
under one and tluj same attribute, namely, thouglil:. Tlie 
idea of the n^ind, I repeat, and the mind itself are in God 
by the fiame necessity and follow from him from the same 
power of thinking. Strictly speaking, the idea of the mind. 
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that is, the idea of an idea, is nothing hut the distinctive 
quality {forma) of the idea in so^far as it is conceived as 
a mode of thought without reference to the object ; if a 
man knows Anything, he, by tliat very fact, knows that he 
knows it, and at the same time kiiowi^ that he knows that 
he knows it, and so on to infinity. But I will treat of this 
hereafter. 

Prop. XXU. The human mind perceives not only the niodU 
fications of the body, but also the Ideas of such modifications. 

Proof, — The ideas of the ideas of niodifi cations follow in 
God in the same manner, and are referred to God in the s 
same manner, as tlje ideas of the said niodifi(*atioiis. This 
is provec^ in the same way as n. xx. But the ideas T)f the 
modifications of the body are in the human mind (II. xii.), 
that is, in God, in so far as he constitutes the essence of the 
* human mind ; tlierefoi*e the ideas of these idt.‘as will be in 
God, in so far as lie has the knowledge or idt^i of tliA * 
human mind, that is (ft. xxi.), they will be in the human 
mind itself, which tluu'efore j»ereoivt?s not only tli<‘ modi- 
fications of the body, but also the idi^as of sucli modifica- 
tions. Q,E.D, 

Prop. XXIII. 21te mind docs n^t hnTnv Itself aycopt in so 
far as it perceives the ideas of the modifications (f the body. 

Proof, — The 4dea or knowledge of the miu«l (II. xx.) 
follows in God in^the same nurnmer. and is reb'rivd to God 
in the same fiiannor, as the idea, or knowledge of the body. 
But since (U. xix.) the human mind docs n<»( know the 
human body itself, that is (ll. xi. Ooroll.), since the know- 
ledge of the hiinian body is not referred to Go<l, in so far 
as he constitutes the nature of the human mind ; tljcrofore, 
neither is the knowledge of the mind reTerred to God, in so 
fOar as he constitutes the essence of the human mind ; 
therefore (by the same Coroll. tl. xi.), the •human mind 
thus far has no knowledge of itself. Fuiiliei* the ideas of 
the modifications, nherelw the body is affected, involve the 
nature of the human body itself (II. xvi.), that is (II. xiii.), 
they agree with the nature of the mind ; wherefore the 
knowljbTlgc of these ideas necessarily involves knowledge of 
the mind; but (by the last Prop.) the knowledge of these 
ideas is in the human mind itself ; wherefore thg human 
mind thus far only has knowledge of itself. Q.E.D. 
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r Peop. XXI V . — The humm mind does mt involve an 
adeqmte knowledge of tMjpa/rta composing the htman body. 

Proof , — The parts composing the human body do not 
belong to the essena^ of that body, except in so far as they 
communicate their motions to one another in a cert^ain 
fixed relation (Def. after Lemma iii), not in so far as they 
can be regarded as individuals without relation to the 
human body. Tlie parts of the human body are highly 
complex individuals (Post, i.), whose parts (Lemma iv.) 
can be separated from the human body without in any 
way destroying the nature and distimitive quality of the 
latter, and they can comnmnicate tlieir motions (Ax. i., 
after ^Lemma iii.) to other bodies ii> another , relation ; 
therefore (11. iii.) the id<^a or knowledge of each part will 
be in God, inasnmcli (II. ix.) as he is regarded as affected 
by another idea of a particular thing, which particular 

* 'thing is prior in the order of nature to the aforesaid part 
(II. vii.). We may affirm the same thing of each part of 
each individual composing the human body ; therefore, the 
knowledge of each part comj)osing the human body is in 
God, in so far as he is affected by very many ideas of 
things, and not in so far as he has the idt^a of the human 
body only, in other words, the idea which constitutes the 
nature of the human mind (II. xiii.)*; therefore (II. xi. 
CorolL), the human mind does not in^:qlve an adequate 
knowledge of the human body. Q.E.D, 

Prop. XXV. The idea of each modification of the human 
body does not involve an adequate knowledge of the external 
body. 

Proof . — We have sho^vii that the idea of a modification 
of the human body involves the nature of an external 
body, in so far as that exf-emal body conditions the human 
body in a giVen manner. But, in so far as the external 
body is an individual, wliichhasno rcfenmce to the human 
body, the knowledge or idea thereof God (EE. ix.), in 
so far as God is regarded as affected by the idea of a 
furflier thing, wliich (11. vil!^ is naturally prior to the 
said external body. ' Wierefore an adequate knowledge of 
the external ,body is not in God, in so far as he has the 
idea of the modification of the human body ; in other words, 
the idea of the modification of the human body does not 
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involve an adequate knowledge of the external body, 
O.B.D. 

Prop. XXVI. The hvmcm mina aoes not perceive any ex- 
ternal hodAj Us actually existingt except through the ideas of 
the modificationB of its own body. 

Proof, — If the human body is in no Avay affected by a 
given external body, then (IT. vii.) neither is the idea of 
the human body, in other words, the human mind, affected 
in any way by the idea of the existence of the said extemal 
body, nor does it any manner perceive its existence. But, 
in so far as the human body is affected in any way by^a 
given external body, thus far (IE. xvi. and Coroll.) it per- 
ceives that externat body. Q.E.l), 

Corollary. — In so far as the human mind imugines an 
exteiTial body, it has not an adequate knowledge thereof. 

Proof. — When the human mind regards t^xternal bodies 
through the ideas of the modifi(!ations of its own body, wei 
say that it imagines (see II. xvii. note) ; now the mind can 
only imagine external bodies as actually existing. Tliere- 
fore (by 11. xxv.), in so far as the mind imagines external 
l)odies, it has not an adequate knowledge of them. Q.E.D. 

Prop. XXVII. The idea of each modifeaiion of the h/wmon 
body does not involve an adsquaie knowledge of the human 
body itself. 

Proof. — Ev(?ry id('a of a modiricatioii of the lininan body 
involves the i!atare of the human body, in so far as the 
human hody is regarded as caffected in a given manner 
(II. xvi.). But, inasmuch as the human body is an indi- 
vidual which jnay be affected in many other w^ays, the 
idea of the said mOditrcation, <fcc. Q.E.D. 

Prop. XXVIII. The ideas of the ulodificatvfns of the 
human body, in so far qs they luive reference only to the 
huma7i mind^ are 7iot clear aiid distinct, hut confused. 

Proof. — The ideas of the modifications of the human 
l>ody involve the li^^iire both of the human body and of 
external bodies (II. xvi.)^ they must involve the nature 
not only of the human bodj^but also of its parts ; for^the 
modifi(>ations are modes (Post. Lii.), whereby the pari;s 
the human body, and, consequently, the human ])ody as a 
whole are affected. But (by IT. xxiv., xxv.) the a<iequate 
knowledge of external bodies, as also of the }>arts com- 
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posing the human body, is not in God, in so far as he is 
regarded as affected by ^:he hiunan mind, but in so far as 
he is regarded as affected by other ideas. These ideas of 
modifications, in so far as they are referred to the human 
mind alone, are as dmsequences without premisses, in other 
words, confused ideas. 

Note . — The idea which constitutes the nature of the 
human mind is, in the same maimer, proved not to be, 
when considered in itself alone, clear and distinct ; as also 
is the case witli the idea of the human mind, and the ideas 
of the ideas of the modifications of the human body, in so 
far as they are referred to the mind on^y, as everyone may 
easily’ see. 

Pnop. XXIX. The idea of the idea of each modificaiion 
of the human, body does not involve an adequate hnowledye of 
the hitman mind. 

Proof . — The id('a of a modification of the human body 
(II. xxvii.j does not involve an £ide(juate Imowledgo of tho 
said body, in other words, does not adequat(.vly (express its 
nature ; that is (II. xiii.) it does not agree with the nature 
of the mind adequately ; therefore (I. Ax. vi.) the idea of 
this idea docs not adequately express tlui na.ture of tho 
human mind, or doiis not involve an adc(iuate knowledge 
thereof. 

Corollary. TLmce it follows that the lomian mind, when 
it perceives things after the common ordm* of nature, Las 
not an ade(iuate but only fi confused and fragmentary 
knowledge of itself, of its own body, and of external 
bodies. For tlie mind does not know its(,*lf, except in so 
far as it perceives the ideas of the ""inodilicatioris of body 
(H. xxiii.). It only j>erceives its own body (II. xix.) 
through the ideas of the modificatiofts, and only perceives 
external bodies througli the same means ; thus, in so far 
as it has such ideas of modification, it has not an adequate 
knowledge of itself (II. xxix.), nor of its own body (11. xxvii.), 
nor of external bodies (II. xxv.V but only a fragmentary and 
confused knowledge thereof (H. xxviii, and note.) 

* Note . — I say expressly, that the mind has not an adequate 
but only a copfused knowledge of itself, its own body, and 
of exteimal bodies, whenever it perceives things after tho 
common order of nature ; that is, whenever it is determined 
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from without, namely, by the fortuitous play of circum-* 
stance, to regard this or that ; n^t at such times as it is 
determined^from within, that is, by the fact of regarding 
several things at once, to understand their points of agree- 
ment, difference, and contrast. Whenever it is determined 
in anywise from within, it regards things clearly and dis- 
tinctly, as I will show below. 

Peop. XXX. TFc can only lime a very inadequate Icnow- 
ledge of the duration of our body. 

Proof . — The duration of our body does not depend on its 
essence (II. Ax. i.), nor on the absolute nature of GLod' 
(I. xxi.). But (1% xxviii.) it is conditioned to exist and 
operate by can s(*s, •which in their turn are conditioned to 
exist and operate in n fixed and definite relation by other 
causes, these? last again being conditioned by others, and so 
on to infinity. The dui*ation of our body therehu'e di*pends 
on the common order, of nature, or the constit/utioii 
things. Xow, however a thing may be constitute<l, the 
adocpiate know^]c‘dge of that thing is in Grod, in so far as 
he has the ideas of all things, and not in so far as In* has 
the idea of the human body only. (It. ix. CorolJ.) Wherefore 
the knowledge of the duration of our body is in Grod very' 
inadequate, in so far as he is only regarded as constituting 
tlxe nature of •lhe« human mind ; thaf; is fIJ. xi. CorolL), 
this knowle<h^t? inad(K|uSlte in our mind. Q.E.l). 

Prop. X^Cfl. We can only have a very iuadcfinato hnrnv- 
ledge of the duration of qtaxticvlar thing^n e, Hemal to qur- 
selves. 

Proof , — Every ]»articiilar thing, like tin? Juinian body, 
must be conditioned * I >y another particular tiling to exist 
and operate in a fixed and definite r(?latioii ; this otlier 
'^particular thing must likewise he conditioncMl by a third, 
and so on to infinity. (I. xxviii.) As we liavcj sIkuvu in 
the foregoing i>ro position, from this common property of 
particular things, ht||Ve only a very madi*quate know- 
ledge of the duration of our body ; we must di-aw a similar 
conclusion with regard to tne duration of particular tllSngs, 
name^, that we can only have a very inaderpiate denow- 
ledge of the duration thereof. Q.E.D. , 

Corollary . — Hence it follows that all parti eukr things 
are contingent and perishable. For we can have no ade- 
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^ quate idea of theiif duration (by the last Prop.), and this is 
whatjiwe liiust understai?^! by the contingency and perish- 
abi^is of things. (1. 3cxxiii., Note i.) For (I. xxix.), ex- 
cept in this sense, nothing is contingent. 

Prop. XXXII. Ali ideas, in so far as they are referred to 
God, are true. 

Proof — All ideas which are in God agree in every Re- 
spect ,with their objects (II. vii. Coroli.), therefore (I. 
Ax. vi.) they are all true. Q.F.I). 

Prop. XXXIII. There is nothing positive in ideas, which 
causes them to he colled false. 

Proof . — If this he denied, conceive, if possi])le, a positive 
mode t)f thinking, which should constihite the distinctive 
quality of ffils€diood. Such a mode of thinking cannot be 
in God (II. xxxii.) ; external to God it cannot be or be con- 
ceived (I. XV.). Therefore there is nothing positive in ideas 
which caus<‘s them to be called false. Q.E.I). 

Prop. XXXIV. Every idea, which, in ns is absolute or 
adeqt(ate and perfect, is tme. 

Proof — Wijeii we say that an idea in us is adequate and 
perfect, wo say, in other words (II. xi. Coroll.), that the idea 
is adequati' and ])eriect in God, in so far as lie constitutes 
the essenci? of oui* mind ; consoquontly (11. xxxii.), we say 
that, such an idea is true, Q.E.I). 

Prop. XXXV. Falsity c(h?isists in the p^imHon ofhno^v- 
ledye, ivliich inadejiuate, fragmentary, or confused idsas 
involve. 

Proof. — There is nothing positive in ideas, which causes 
them to be called false (II. xxxiii) ; but falsity cannot con- 
sist in simple i.>rivation (for minds, Aot Ixklies, are said to 
err and to be mistaken), neither (jaii it consist in absolute 
ignorance, for ignorance aiid error are not identical ; where- 
fore it consists in the privation of knowledge, which inade- 
quate, fragmentary, or confused ideas involve. Q.E.JD. 

Note. — In the note to II. xvii. I exi)iirmed how eiTor con- 
sists in the privation of knowledge, but in order to throw 
more light on the subject I mlJ give an example. For in- 
stancej, men are mistaken in thinking themselves** free ; 
their opinion ^is made up of consciousness of their own 
actions, and ignorance of the causes by which they are 
conditioned. Their idea of freedom, therefore, is simply 
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their ignorance of any cause for their actions. As for their* 
saying that human actiopis depefid on the will^ this is a 
mere phrase without any idea to correspond tht^eto^ What 
the will is, Bnd how it moves the body, they none of them 
know; those who boast of such knowledge, and feign dwell- 
ings and habitations for the soul, are wont to provoke either 
laughter or disgust. So, again, when we look at the sun, 
we imagine that it is distant from us aTjout tAvo hundred 
feet;*tliis error does not lie solely in this fancy, but in the 
fact that, while Ave thus imagine, Ave do not knoAv the sun’s 
true distance or the (*ause of the fancy. For although yv^e' 
afterwards learn, that the sun is distant from us more than 
six hundred of the ^^arth’s diameters, we nont‘ the les^ shall 
fancy it lo be near ; for we do not imagine the sun as near 
us, because we are ignorant of its true distance, but ]>ecause 
the modification of our body iiiA’^olves th(i essence of the sun, 
in so far as our said body is alTected thereby. 

Pbop. XXXVI. Inuitequate and coufmed ideas follow hy. 
the same 'necessity y as adeyimte or clear ami distinei ideas. 

Proof — All ideas are in God (1. xv.), and in so far as 
they are ref(‘rred to God are true (II. xxxii.) and (11. vii. 
Coroll.) adequate ; therefore there are fio ideas confusi^d or 
inadequate, excei>t iu respect to a particular mind (cf. II. 
xxiv. and xx\iiit) ; .thei'ofore all ideas, Avlietlnu' adequate or 
inadequate, follow by th(5 samemecessity (11. vi.'). Q.E.D, 

Pbop. XXX Thut which is common to all (cf. 
Lemma II. abovef and which fs equally in a port and in pie 
wholCy does not constitute the essence of any part lent ar thing. 

Proof — If this be denied, concxdve, if possil>le, that it 
constitutes the ossemv of some particular tiling ; for in- 
stance, the essence of n. Tlieii (II. Def.^ii.) it cannot Avitli- 
^ut B either exist or be conceived ; but tliis is against our 
hyj)Othesis. Therefore it does not appertain ^to b’s essence, 
nor does it constitute the essence of any particailar thing. 
Q.E.P. 

Pbop. XXXVni. Those things, which are common to all, 
and which are equally in a part and in the whole, cannot he 
concehfSd except adequately. 

Proof — Let a be something, which is common to all 
bodies, and which is equally present in the part of any 
given body and in the whole. I say a eamiot be conceived 
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except adequately. For the idea thereof in God will neces- 
‘ sarily be adequate (11. v^i. CoroU.), both in so far as God 
has the idea of the human body, and also in so far as he 
has the idea of the modifications of the human body, which 
(n. xvi., XXV., xxvil.) involve in part the nature of r the 
human body and the nature of external bodies ; that is 
(n. xii., xiii.), the idea in God will necessarily be adequate, 
both in so far as he constitutes the human mind, and in so 
far as he has the ideas, which are in the human mind. 
Tlierefore the mind (IT. xi. CoroU.) necessarily percefves a 
' adequately, and has this adequate })erception, both in so 
far as it perceives itself, and in so far as it perceives its own 
or any external body, nor can a be conceived in any other 
manner. Q.F.J). 

Corollary . — Hence it follows that there are certain ideas 
or notions conuiion to all men; for (!>}' Lemma ii.) all 
« bodies aj,we in certain respects, wlutjh (by the forej^oing 
Prop.) in list he adequately or cletCrly and distinctly per- 
ceived by all. 

Pbop. XXXIX. Tliaty which is connnon to atul a ^^rupc/rty 
of the human body and such other hodI<‘f( as an^ uujvt to affect 
the human body, and which is irresenl equally in each quoi of 
either i or in the whole ^ will he represen led hy an ad equal e idea 
in the mind. 

Proof. — If A be that, wlii<rh is common ^1o and a property 
of the human body and external bodies, {iu<i equally present 
ill the human body and in the said t^xternal bodies, in each 
part of each external body and in the wliole. there vrill be 
an adequate idea of a in God (II. vii. Coroll. ), both in so far 
as he has the idea of the human l>ody, and in so far as he 
has the ideas of tire given external l:>odies. Let it now be 
granted, that the human hody is a.ffect<?d by an external 
body through that, which it has in crimmon therewitli, 
namely, a ; the idea of this modification will involve the 
property a (II. xvi.), and therefore «rlJ. vii. Coroll.) the 
idea of this modification, in so far as it involves the pro- 
perty A, w'ill he adequate in God, in so far as God is atfected 
by the idea of the human hody ; that is (II. xiii.), in, so far 
as he constitutes the nature of the liuman mind ; therefore 
(n, xi. Oorolll) this idea is also adequate in the human 
mind. Q.E.D. 
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Corollary , — ^Hence it foll 6 ws that the mind is fitted to 
perceive adequately more things, iji proportion as its body 
has more in common with other bodies. 

pBOP. XLt Whatsoever idec^ in the mind follow from 
ideas which are therein adequate, are also themselves 
adequate. 

Proof , — ^This proposition is seK-evident. For when we 
say that an idea in the human mind follows from ideas 
which are therein adequate, we say, in other words ( 11 . xi. 
Coroll.), that an idea is in the divine intellect, whereof G-od 
is the cause, not in so far as he is infinite, nor in so far as 
he is affected by the ideas of very many particular things, 
but only in so fai* as he constitutes the essence of the 
human m'lnd. 

Note I . — I have thus set forth the cause of those notions, 

• which are common to all men, and which form tin? basis of 
our ratiocination. But there are other caust's of certain# 
axioms or notions, wliiclt it would be to the, purpose to set 
forth l>y this method of oiu’s ; for it would thus appear what 
notions are more useful than others, and wdiat notions 
have scarcely any use at all. Furthermore, wt* should see 
what notions are conimon to all men, aifd Avhat notions aro 
only clear and distinct to those who aro unsliathled by 
prejudice, and s}u')u]<l detect those which are ill-founded. 
Again we should diseera wdieiicr the notions called secon^ 
dary derived *11)01? origin, and consequently the axioms 
on wliieh they are foumhid, and other }>oints of interest 
connected with these quostiohs. But I have decided to 
pass over the subject here, partly because I have set it 
aside for another treatise, partly because^ I am afraid of 
wearying the reader by too great prolixity. hTevertlieless, 
in order not to omit anything necessary to be laiowui, I 
will briefly set down th(? caus(>s, 'whence are* derived the 
terms styled transcendental, such as Being, Tiling, Some- 
thing, These terms - ‘wose from the fact, that the human 
body, being limited, isonlj^ capable of distinctly forming a 
certain number of images (what an image is I explained in 
n. xvii* note) witliin itself at the same time ; if tins 
number be exceeded, the images will begin to be confused ; 
if this number of images, which the body is cajjablc of 
forming distinctly within itself , be largely exceeded, all will 
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become entirely confused one with another. This being so, 
it is evident (from IE. Prop. xvii. Coroll, and xviii.) that 
the human mind can distinctly imagine as many things 
simujtaiieouslj, as its body can form images siiliultanoously. 
When the images become quite confused in the body, the 
mind also imagines all bodies confusedly 'without any dis- 
tinction, and will comprehend them, as it were, under 03io 
attribuie, namely, under the attrilnib* of Being, Thing, <ftc. 
The same conclusion can be drawn from the fact that 
imag(*s arc not always equally vivid, and from other ana- 
logous causers, which then' is no need to explain here; for 
the purpose which wi* ha vein view it is sufficient for Us to 
consider one only. iVll may be reduce' I to this, that these 
terms re])reseni ideas in the highest degree confused. 
From similar causes arise those notions, which we (‘all 
general, such as man, liorsts dog, <&c. Tln'v arise, to wit, 
♦ from the fact that so many images, for instance, of men, 
are formed simultaneously hi the liuniaii mind, that the 
powers of imagination bnuk down, not iiuh'i'd utterly, Imt 
to the <*xti*nt of the mind hosing (‘ount of small diirer(‘nc<'S 
between individuals {ejj, colom*, siz(', Lv.) and their deh- 
nite number, and only distinctly iiuiigining that, in which 
all the individuals, in so far as the body is alft'cled by 
them, agre(*; for that is the point, in v\hich ea<'h of the 
said individuals cliieily aiTected the ; this the mind 
expr(*sses by tlie name man, and this it predieat(*s of an 
injttnit(' number of pai'ticular.individuals. For, as we have 
said, it is unal»le to imagine the detiniti' niimhev of indivi- 
duals. We must, how(*\er, ])ear in mind, that tlu'se general 
notions are nt>1 forimnl by all inoif in the sanu' way, but 
vaiy in each individual ae<‘ording as th<' [)oint varies, 
whereby tlie body has b^eii most often afft'ct^nJ and wlii< u 
the mind most easily iniagim's or remembers. For instance*, 
those who hav(* most often r<*garded with admiration the 
stature of man, will by th(» name ut* man understand an 
animal of erect stature ; those who have lunm accustomed 
to regard some other attribute, will fonn a diff(*reiit general 
image of man, for instance, that man is alaughii%'vinimal, 
a two-footecl animal without feathers, a rational animal, 
and tlMis, in other cases, everyone will form general 
images of things according to the habit of Ins l)ody. 
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It is thus not to be wondered at, that among philosophers, 
who seek to explain things in native merely by the images 
formed of them, so many controversies should have 
arisen. 

Ifote IL — ^From all that has been sefid above it is clear, 
that we, in many cases, perceive and form our general no- 
tions ; — (1.) From particular things represented to our in- 
tellect f ragmentarily, confusedly, and without order through 
our senses (11. xxix. Coroll.) ; I have settled to call such 
perceptions by the name of knowledge from the mere sug- 
gestions of ex})erienoe.^ (2.) From symbols, e.g., from the 
fact of having readier heard certain words we remember 
things aiyi form cer«taiii ideas concerning them, similar to 
those through which we imagine things (II. xviii. note). I 
shall call both thestj ways of regarding things hnov^edge 
*of the first kindt opinion, or imagination. (3.) From the 
fact that we have notion^ common to all men, and adequate* 
ideas of the properties of things (11. xxxviii. Coroll., xxxix. 
and Coroll, and xl.) ; tliis I c&Al reason and knowledge of the 
second kind. Besides these two kinds oC knowledge, there 
is, as I will hereafter sliow, a third kind of knowledge, 
which we will call intuition. Tlhsldncfof knowlcidge pro- 
ceeds from an adequate idea of the absolute essence of 
certain attribut<*s ci God to the adequat(‘ knowledge of 
the essence of thi>ig«. I will iKustrate all three kindvS of 
knowledge hj\ single exampie. Throe nnmbers are given 
for finding a fourth, which §hall be to the third as the 
second is to the first. Tradesmen without hesilatioii mul- 
tiply the second by the tlurd, and divide the product by 
the first ; either be('airse they have not forgotten the rule 
which they received from a master ^vitl^oul any proof, or 
because they have often made trij^l of it with simple num- 
bers, or by virtue of the proof of the uineteentli proposition 
of the seventh l)of)Jv of Euclid, namely, in virtue of the 
general proi)erty of p'j.epo:i^ionals. 

But with very simple numbers there is no need of this. 
For instance, one, two, three, being given, everyone can 
see thait* the fourth proportional is six ; and tliis is much 
clearer, liecause we infer the fourth number ^rom an in- 

• 

^ A Baconian phrase. Xov. Org. Aph. 100. [Pollock, p. 126, «.] 

II. I 
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tuitive grasping of the ratio, which the first hears to the 
second, { 

Pbop. XLI. Knotvledge of the first hind is the only sov^ce 
of falsity, knowledge of the second and third lands is neces- 
sarily true. 

Proof. — To knowledge of the first kind* we have (in the 
foregoing note) assigned all those ideas, which are inade- 
quate and confused ; therefon? this kind of knowledge is 
the only sourc(? of falsity (II. xxxv.). Furthermore, we 
assigned to ihe second and third kinds of knowledge those 
' ideas which are adequate; therefore these kinds are neces- 
sarily true (n. xxxiv.). Q.JE.D. 

Peop. XLn. Knovdedge of the second and third kinds, 
not knowledge of the first kind, teaches ns to d/ktimjuish the 
true from the fake. 

Proof. — This ])roposition is self-evident. He, who knows 
^*how to distinguish between true ajid false, must have an 
adequate idea of tnio and false. That is (II. xL, note ii.), 
he nmst know the true and the false hy the second or 
third kind of Icnowlcdge. 

Pkop. XLIII. He, who has a true idea, simultaneously 
knows that he. has a true idea, and can not doubt of the truth of 
the thing jHirccived. 

Proof . - A true idea in us is an idefv which is adequate 
in God, in so far as he is tlisplayed thr^ngh the nature of 
the lni]naii mind (TI, xi. Condi.). L(‘t us suppose that 
there is in God, in so far as* he is displayed through the 
human mind, an adequate idea, a. The idea of this idea 
must also nect\ssa.rily he in God, and he referred to him in 
the same way as the Kh;a a (hy II. xx., Whereof the proof 
is of universtil application). But the idea a is supposed to 
l»e referred to God, in so. far as he is displayed through tht‘ 
human mind ; therefore, the idea of the idea a must he 
referred to God in the same manner ; that is (by II, xi. 
Coroll.), the adequate idea of the ideec'A will be in the mind, 
which has the adequate idea a ; therefore he, who has an 
adequate idea or laiows a thing truly (IT. xxxiv.), must at 
tiie sanie time have au adequate idea or true knowledge of 
his knowledge; that is, obviously, he must be assured. 
Q.E.D.^ 

Note.’—l explained in the note to II. xxi. what is meant 
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"by the idea of an idea ; but we may remark that the fore- ^ 
going proposition is in itself sufficiently plain. No one, 
who has a true idea, is ignorant tliat a true idea involves 
the highest •certainty. For to have a true idea is only 
another expression for knowing a thing*perfectly, or as well 
as possible. ' No one,* indeed, can doubt of this, unless he 
thinks that an idea is something lifeless, like a picture on 
a panel, and not a mode of thinking — namely, the very act 
of understanding. And who, I ask, (;a.n know that lie 
understandls anything, unless he do first understand it ? 
In other words, who can know that he is sure of a thing, . 
unless he he first sure of that thing ? Further, what can 
there be more cleai* and more certain, than a true idea as 
a standard of truth ? Even as light displays l)oth its(>lf and 
darkness, so is truth, a standard l>oth of itself and of falsity. 

• I think I have thus sufficiently answered thes(* ques- 
tions — ^namely, if a tnie idea is distinguished from a falstb^ 
idea, only in so far as ii*is said to agree with its object, a 
true idea has no more reality or jiorfection than a false idea 
(since the two are only distinguished by an extrinsic mark) ; 
consequently, n(?itlier will a man who has true i<leas have 
any advantage over liim wlio has only Mse ideas. Further, 
how comes it that men have false ideas ? Lastly, how can' 
anyone be snre« that he has ideas which agree with their 
objects ? These questions, I rej^eat, I have, in my opinion, 
sufficiently aiftiwered. The ditfcronce between a true idea 
and a false idea is plain : from what was said in Ji. xxxv., 
the former is related to the latter as hcdiig is to iiot-beiiig. 
The causes of falsity I have set forth very clearly in 
II, xix. and II. xxxv. with the note. From what is there 
stated, the difference between a man who has true idc^as. 
Pact a man who has only false ideas, is made ai>parent. As 
for the last question — as to how a* man can lx* sure tliat he 
has ideas that agree with their objects, I have just pointed 
out, with abundant ck ^rness, that his knowledge arises from 
the simple fact, th’at he hdlfe an idea which corresponds with 
its object — ^in other words, that truth is its own standard. 
We majF add that our mind, in so far as it perceives things 
truly, is part of the infinite intellect of God (II. xi. Coroll.) ; 
therefore, the clear and distinct ideas of the min<i are as 
necessarily true as the ideas of God. 
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Prop. XLIV. It is not in the natn/re of reason to regard 
things as contingent, but as necessary. 

Proof — It is in the nature of reason to perceive things 
truly (ET. xh.), namely (I. Ax. vi.), as they are in them- 
selves — that is (I. XA.ix.), not as contingent, hut as necessary. 

Gorolhry T. — H<‘n(‘e it follows, that it is only through 
our imagination that we consider things, whether in respect 
to the futur(» or tln^ past, as coniingont. 

Nofe,— ll(ny this way of looking at things arises, I will 
Tvrietiy ex]>]aiii. W<‘ havt* shown ahovt^ (11. xvh. and 
(^>roll.) that the mind always rc'ixards things as presdit to 
itself, even though they be not in e^isteiicts until some 
causes arise whii-li e\elnde tlnlr <*xistence and pr(‘sence. 
further (11. xviii.j, W(‘ sliow<‘d that, if the human body has 
oue<* been by two external bodies simultaneously, 

(thi* niiiiil, wild! it afterwards imagines one of the said ex- 
t<‘mal hotlies, will straightway rtnmMnbcT the other — that 
is, it will regard botii as pres«*ut to itself, iiiil(*ss there arise 
causes wdiidi ex<*hicle th(*ir exi^->ti‘uco and pr<\s(‘net*. FuHher, 
no on(* doubts that w(» iinagim^ tinn*, from the fact tliat we 
imaghu‘ l)odi<*s1o ix* iuov(*d some n)or(‘ slowly than others, 
some nu)ro <piielvl}, some at equal s])eed. Tims, let us 
suppose that, a child yesterday saw^ for 1-ln' first time 

ill tin* morning, Paul at ^ oon, and Sigjoii in the evening; 
tli<‘n,1Iujt lo-day he again sees Peter in Die morning. It is 
evident, from 11. Pro]>. wiii., that, as soon as he sees the 
morning light, ho will imagine that the sun will traverse 
th<‘ same jiuj’ts of t1u» sky, as it did wlieii he saw it on the 
]>rtx*(‘diug tlav; in othtT words, he v»ill iinagim^ a coni]>lete 
day, and, togetlnn with his imagination of the morning, ho 
will imagine Pet<‘r; willi noon, he will imagine Paul; and 
with eytniiug, he will imagine Simon — fcliat is, he will 
imagine the exist mu'e of Paul ami Simon in relation to a 
future time; on the otluT hand, if. he sees Simon in the 
twoning, lie will refei* PetiT and Paul ’to a past time, by 
imagining them simultaneously with tln^ imagination of a 
past time. If it should at any time liappm, that some 
other evening tin* child should see James instead of Simon, 
he will, on the following morning, associate with his 
imagination of evening sometimes Simon, sometimes 
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James, not botli^ together: for the child is,smpposed to, 
have seeni at evening, one or otljer of them, not both to- 
gether. His imagination will therefore waver ; and, with 
the imagindffcion of future evenings, he will associate first 
one, then the other — ^that is, he will ifnagine them in .the 
future, neither of them as certain, but both as contingent. 
This wavering of the imagination will be the same, if the 
imagination be concerned Avith things Avhidi wo thus con- 
template, standing in relation to time past or time present: 
i?ohsequently, we may imagine tilings as contingent, whether 
they 1)0 referred to time ])rcsent, past, or future. , 

Corollary II . — It is in the nature of reason to percetve 
things finder a ocu’tain form of eternity (fivb qUadam 
mterfiitatis sj iecie ) . 

Proof . — it is ill the nature of reason to ri'gard things, 
not as contingent, bnt as necessar}’’ (IT., xliv.). Rtnisou 
perceives this necessitj of things (11. xli.) truly — that iff 
(I. Ax. vi.), as it is in itself. Bui (Lxvi.) this m.'eessity of 
things is the very necessity of the eternal natun^ of God ; 
therefore, it is in the nature of reason to n^gard things 
under this form of etcTiiity. We ma-j" add that the bases 
of reason are the notions (11. xxxviii.), which answer to 
things common to all, and Avhich (II. xxxvii.) do not answer 
to the essence ef aj.iy particular thing : wliich must there- 
fore be coiieeive4*without any relation to time, under a 
certain form* of eternity. 

Prop. XLV. Every idea qf every body, or of every p^r- 
ticular thing actmiUy eri.dingf nvcc8sarily involves the eiemal 
mid infinite essence of God. 

Proof . — The idea of a particular thing actually existing 
necessarily involves lioth the existence and the essence of 
the said thing (11. Alii.). Xow particular things cannot l>o 
conceived without God (I. xv.) ; but, inasrafich as (11. vi.) 
they have God for their cause, in so far as he is regarded 
under the attribute •of ^diich the things in question are 
modes, their ideas must necessarily involve (I. Ax. iv.) the 
conception of the attribute of those ideas — that is (I. vi.), 
the efiEhnal and infinite essence of God. Q.E.I). 

Note.-^Bj existence I do not here mean (Juration — that 
is, existence in so far as it is conceived abstractedly, and as 
a certain form of quantity. I am speaking of the very 
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• nature of existence, wHcli is assigned to particular tMngs, 
because they follow in in^nite numbers and in infinite ways 
from the eternal necessity of Grod^s- nature (1. xvi.), I ani. 
speaking, I repeat, of the very existence of particular things, 
in so far as they are'in God. For although each particular 
thing be conditioned by another particular thing to exist in 
a given way, yet the force whereby each particular thing 
perseveres in existing follows from the eternal necessity of 
God’s nature (ci. I. xxiv. Coroll.). 

Prop. XLVI. The knowledge of the eternal and infinite 
esifence of God which every idea involves is adequate cmd 
jyurfecL ^ 

Proof . — Tlie proof of the last propcfsition is twiiversal ; 
and whether a thing be considered as a part or a whole, the 
idea thereof, whetluir of the -whole or of a part (by the last 
Prop.), will involve God’s eternal and infinite essence. 

* Wherefore, that, which gives know.ledg(i of the eternal and 
infinite essence of God, is common to all, a nd is equally in 
tlie part and in the wliole; therefore (11. xxxviii.) this 
knowledge will l>e adijquate. Q.E.D, 

Prop. XL VII. T^.te hunmn mind has an adequate knoiv-^ 
ledge of the eternal and infinite essence of God. 

Proof . — The human mind has ideas (II. xxii.), from which 
(II. xxiii.) it perceives itself and its own hoUy (11. xix.) and 
exttnmal bodh'-s (II. xvi. Coroll. I. and xvip as actually 
existing ; therefore (11. xlv. xlvi.) it has an adequate 
knowledge of the eternal and infinite essence of God. 
Q.F.D, ^ 

Note . — Hence we see, that the infniH^ essence and the 
eternity of God are known to all. 'Now as all things are 
in God, and are conceived through God, we can from this 
knowledge infer many things, wliich we may adequately 
know, and wd may form that third kind of knowledge of 
which we spok(^ in the note to II. xL, and of the excel- 
leiKie and use of which we shall have occasion to speak in 
Part V. Men have not so cleiu* a knowledge of God as 
they have of general notions, because they are unable to 
imagine God as they do l>odies, and also because they have 
associated tlu^ name God with images of tilings that they 
are in the habit of seeing, as indeed they can hardly avoid 
doing, being, as they are, men, and continually affected by 
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external "bodies. Many errors, in truth, can be traced to 
this head, namely, that we do not apply names to things • 
rightly. For instance, when a idbi says that tlie lines 
drawn from 4he centre of a circle to its circumference are 
not equal, he then, at all events, asksuredly attaches a 
meaning to tlie word eir<de different from that assigned by 
mathematicians. So again, when ihen make mistakes in 
calculation, tliey have ontj set of tigures in their mind, and 
another on the paper. If we could see iiiio their minds, 
they do not make a mistake; they seem to do so, because 
we think, that tln^y have the same numl)ers in their mind ^ 
as they have on the })aper. If this were not so, we sliouid 
not believe them tq be in error, any more than, I t]w)ught 
that a Aaii was in error, wlioni I lately heard exelaimiiig 
that liis entrance hall had tlown into a neighbour’s hen, 
for his nu^aning seemed to me suffir-iently clear. Very 
many coiitroNxu’sies Lave ariscm from the Jact., tlnit men dj^ 
not rightly explain tlioft meaning, or dt> not rightly inter- 
pret the moaning of others. For, as a matter of fact, as 
they flatly oontrfidict thems(dves, they a.ssume now one 
side, now another, of the argument, so as to oj)|)oso tho 
'Opinions, wliich they conskler mislakejitind absunl in their 
opponents, 

Peof. XLVTJI, In the mind there is no vhsohdo or free 
•will; hut the mind is determ in^ed to wldi this or that hy tt- 
Ciinse, whieh^m STsc heen determined hy a/not her came, and 
this last hy another camcy and so on- to injinity. 

Proof — T]jo mind is a fixe*! andd'dinito mode of thought 
(IL xi.), therefore it. cannot be tlic five cause of its actions 
(I. xvii. Coroll, ii.) ; in other words, it cainiot liave an abso- 
lute faculty of positive or negative wditioii; Imt (by I, 
«xviii.) it must be‘ di'termiued by a cause. wJiidi lias also 
been determined bv another cauSe, and this last 1 )y another, 
&c. Q.EJI 

Note . — In the way it is proved, that tliore is in tho 

mind no absolute fa(uilty^>f luiderst aiiding, <h‘siring, luving% 
&c. Whence it follows, that these and similar faculties are 
either/*entirely fictitious, or are merely al»stract or general 
terms* such as we ai’o accustomed to put together from 
particular things. Thus the intellect and the will stand 
in the same relation to this or that idea, or this or that 
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volition, as ** lapidity ** to tliis or that stone, or as ** man ” 
* to Peter and Paul. The cause which leads men to con- 
-sider themselves free hi!s been sot forth in the Appendix 
to Part I. But, before I proceed further, I»* would here 
remark that, ])y tie Avill to affirm and decide, I mean 
the faculty, not the desire. I mean, I repeat, the faculty, 
whereby the mind affirms or denies what is true or false, 
not the desire, wherewith the mind wishes for or turns 
away from any <^ven thing. Afit^r we have proved, that 
these faenlties of ours are general notions, which cannot 
be distinguished from the particular instances on which 
they are bji-sed, we must inquire whether volitions them- 
selves* are anything besides the ideas oIHhings. We must 
inquire, I say, whether tlicrc is in the mind any affir- 
mation or m‘gatioii ]»eyond that, which tlie idea, in so far 
as it is an i(l(*a, involves. On which subject see the 
cifollowing ]>ropositi()n, and IE. Bef. iii., lest the idea of 
pictures slioiild suggest itself. Fc>l- by ideas I do not mciaii 
images sucli as are fornie<l at the bacdv of the eye, or in the 
midst of ili{‘ })rain, but the conceptions of thought. 

Pbop. XLIX. There is in th<e mind no volition or affirma- 
tion and nv(jotlony stive that which a,n idea, inasmnvh as it is 
an idea, involves. 

Proof. — There is in the mind no abscilute faculty of 
])Ositive or negative volitioij, but only particular volitions, 
namely, this or that a-ffimation, and tins or Miat negation. 
Now let us conceive a paiticrulav Abolition, namely, the mode 
ot tliinking whereby the mind affirms, that the three interior 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles. This 
affirmation involvt's the oonce 2 >ti(.>ii idea of a triangle, 
that is, Avilhout the idea of a tiiangle it cannot be con- 
ceived. Jt is tlie same thing to say, that the concept * 
must involve the concejd h, as it is to say, that a cannot be 
conceiA’^ed Avithout b. Further, this affirmation cannot be 
made (11. Ax. iii.) without the idea a triangle. There- 
fore, this affirmation can iieitllijr be nor be conceived, 
without the idea, of a triangle. Again, this idea of a 
triangle must involve this same affirmation, namely, that 
its three interior angles are equal to two right angles. 
Wlierefore, ahd vice versa, this idea of a triangle can 
neither be nor be conceived Avithout this affirmation, there- 
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fore, this affirmation belongs to the essence of the idea 
of a triangle, and is nothing besides. Wliat we have said 
of this volition (inasmuch as we haVe selected it at random) 
may be said of any other vohtion, namely, that it is nothing 
but an idea. Q.JS'.D. 

Corollary , — ^Will and understanding are one and the 
same. 

Proof . — ^Will and understanding are nothing beyond the ' 
individual volitions and ideas (11. xlviii. and not(?). But a 
l>articular volition and a particular idea ar<^ one and the 
same (Ijy the foregoing Prop.) ; therefore, will and under- 
standing are one and the same. Q.E.D. 

Note,--f^o have "^thus removed the cause which is com- 
monly assigned for error. For wo have shown al>ov« 3 , that 
falsity consists solely in the privation of kiiowh^lge in- 
•’volvcd in ideas which are fragmmitary and confused. 
^Vlierefore, a false idea, ^inasmuch as it is false, does not-> 
involve certainty. VVlien we say, then, that a. man a(‘qui- 
(‘sces in what is false, and that he has no doubts on the 
subject, we do not say that ho is certain, but only that Ije 
is in 'doubt, or that he ac(juiesces in what is false, inas-'’ 
much as there are no reasons, which should <‘ans(‘ Ins 
imagination to waver II. xliv. note). Tlius, although 
the man be assumec] to acquiesce in what is falser, we shall 
never say that he^.i.s certain. For by eertaiuty we mean 
something positive (II. xliii. and note), not iiu-rely the 
absence of doubt. 

However, in order that the foregoing pro]X)sition may 
be fully explained, I will draw attention to a few additional 
points, and I will furthermore answer the obji'ctions which 
may be advaiUHjd against our doctrine. Lastly, in order 
t(. remove every scruple, I have thought it worth while to 
point out some of the advantages, wliicli follo'w ilierefrom. 

I say “ some,” for th(jy will be b(*tter apprcKiiated from 
what we shall set forth. in the fifth part. 

I begin, then, with the Urst point, and warn niy readers 
to make an accurate distinction between a.n idea, or con- 
ception., of the mind, and the images of things which wo 
imagine. It is further necessary that they should distin- 
guish between idea and words, whereby we signify things. 
!fhese three — namely, images, words, and ideas — are by 
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, many persons’ either entirely confused together, or not dis- 
tinguished with suflficiei^ accuracy or care, and hence people 
are generally in ignorance, how absolutely necessary is a 
knowledge of this doctrine of the will, both fffr pliilosopliic 
purposes and for tlie wise ordering of life. Tliose who think 
that ideas consist in images which are formed in us by con- 
tact with external bodies, persuade themselves that* the 
ideas of those things, whereof we can form no mental pic- 
ture, are not ideas, but only figments, which we invent by 
the free decree of our will; they thus regard ideas as 
though they were inanimate pictures on a panel, and, filled 
with this miscolK.'eption, do not see that an idea, inasmuch 
as it IS an idea, involves an affirm ationW negatioji. Again, 
those who confuse words with ideas, or with the affirma- 
tion wJiieh an idea involves, think that they can wish some- 
thing contraiy to wliat they feel, affirm, or deny. This* 

'•tniseonce]><ioii will (‘asily be laid a^kle by one, who refl.ects 
on tlie nature of knowledge, and seeing that it in no wise 
involves the ooneeption of oxbuision, will thertfforc clearly 
understand, that an idc'a (l)ei ng a mode of tliinking) does 
not consist in the ^mage of anything, nor in w\')rds. ‘ The 
essence of words and images is put together by bodily 
motions, which in no wise involve the conception of 
thought. 

Tliesi* few words on this‘::iu}>ject will-Kwffice : I will there- 
fore pass on to consider the obje<*tions, which maybe raised 
a.<^ainst our doctrine. Of tht^se, the first is advanced by 
those, wlio tliink that the will has a wider scope than the 
understanding, and that therefore it is <lifleront therefrom. 
The reason for their holding the lAilicf, that the will has 
wider scope than^the understanding, is that they assert, 
that they have no n(?ed vf an increase in their faculty bf 
assent, that is of aflirmation or lujgatioii, in order to assent 
to an infinity of things wiiich wc do not perceive, but that 
they have need of an increase jii tiieir faculty of under- 
sending. The will is thus distinguished from the intellect, 
the latter being finite and the former infinite. Secondly, 
it may be objected that experience seems to teach NLs espe- 
cially clearly* that we are able to suspend our judgment 
before assenting to things which we perceive ; . this is con- 
firmed by the fact that no one is said to be deceived, in so 
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far as he perceives anything, but only in so far as he 
assents or dissents. 

For instance, he who feigns a 'winged horse, does not 
therefore admit that a winged horse exists; that is, he is 
not deceived, Tinless he admits in addition that a wwiged 
horse does exist. Nothing therefore seems to Ik> taught 
more clearly by experience, than that tin? will or faculty of 
assent is free and dilferent from the faculty of understand- 
ing. Thirdly, it may he objected that one aiiirmation does 
not apjTarcntly contain more reality than another ; in other 
words, that we do not seem to need for aflinniiig, that whiit 
is true is true, any greater power than for aliinniiig, that 
what is false is trje. We have, however, seen that one 
idea has more reality or perfoctiou than anothc'r, for as 
objects arc some more C'Xtjellent than others, so also are the 
*ideas of them some more excellent than otluTS ; tiiis also 
seems to point to a dith*rence between the under standings* 
afnd the will. FonrtliJy, it may be objected, if man does 
not act from fr<.‘e will, what will liajpen if thti incentives 
to action are equally balanced, as in tlic case of Buri dun’s 
ass ? Will he perish of hunger and tljiyst “r If I say that 
he would, I shall s(.*em to have in my thouglii.s au ass or 
the statue of a man rather than an actual man. II: I vsay 
that he would n *)t, loi Avould then determine his own ac^tion, 
and would const,‘q':jntly 2 K>sses;ii the faculty of going ainl 
doing whatever In.^ liked. Other objections might also be 
raised, but, as I am not boundr to put in evidence every tiling 
that anyone may dream, I will only set myself to the taslc 
of refuting those I have mentioned, and that as briefly as 
possible. 

To the obj(,‘ction I answer, that I admit tha,t the Avill 
has a wider scojxj than the understanding, if by the mider- 
standing be imjaiit only clear and distinct 'ideas ; ]>ut I 
deny that the will has a wider scoptJ tliau the ]>erceptions, 
and the faculty of foi^ning conceptions ; nor do 1 see why 
the faculty of volition should be called infinite, any more 
than the faculty of feeling : for, as wo are able l>y the same 
faculty of voUtion to affirm an infinite numl.)t;jr of things 
*(one after the other, for we cannot affirm an infinite number 
simultaneously), so also can we, by the same faculty of 
feeling, feel or perceive (in succession) an infinite number 
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of Ixwiies. If it be said^that tbero is an infinite number of 
things which we cannoj perceive, I answer, that we cannot 
attain to such things oy any thinking/nor, consequently, 
by any faculty of volition. But, it may still be urged, if 
God wished to bring it about that we should perceive them, 
he would be obliged to endow us with a greater faculty of 
perception, l>ut not a greater faculty of volition than we 
hav<i already. This is the same as to say that, if God wished 
to bring it about that we should understand an infinite 
number of other entities, it would be necessary for him to 
give us a greater understanding, but not a more universal 
idea of entity tlian tliat wliicdi w^e have already, in order to 
grasp su<jh infinite entities. We have»«showu thi^t will is a 
universal entity or idea, whereby we exjdain all particular 
volitions — in other words, that which is common to all such 
volitions. ' 

As, then, our opponents maintain that this idea, common 
or nniversal tc» all volitions, is a faculty, it is little to l»e 
wondered at that they a.ss(*rt, that sucli a faculty extends 
itfkdf into th<A infinite, beyond tlnOimits of the understand- 
ing : for what is universal is predicated alilve of one, of 
many, and of an infinite number of individuals. 

To the second objection I reply by dcmying, tliat we have 
a free power of suspending our judgment : for, when w^e 
say that anyone suspends his judgmei'2,t, we merely mean 
that he sees, that he does not perceive the liiatter in ques- 
tiofi adequately. Suspensioji of judgment is, therefore, 
strictly s}>eaking, a perception, and not free will. In order 
to illustrate th^^ jK)iut, let us suppose a boy imagining a 
horse, and ]M‘i*(*eiving nothing else. Inasmnch as this 
imagination involves the existence of the horse (II, xvii. 
Coroll.), and the })oy does not perceive anything wliivh 
would exclude the existence of the horse, he will necessarily 
regard the horst^ as prc'scnt : he will not he able to doubt 
of its existence, although he he iiat certain thc^reof. We 
have daily experience of such a state of things in dreams ; 
and I do not suppose that there is anyone, who would 
maintain tliat, while he is dreaming, he has the fre*^ power 
of suspending his judgment concerning the things in his 
dream, and ^bringing it about that he should not dream 
those things, which he dreams that he sees ; yet it happens, 
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Hotwitibstancliag, that even* in dyeams we st^spend our 
judgment, namely, when we dream that we are dreaming. 

Further, I grant that no one carf he deceived, so far as 
actual perception extends — ^that is, I grant that the mimrs 
imaginations, regarded in themselves, d'o not involve error 
(n. xvii., note) ; hut I deny, that a man does not, in the 
act-of perception, make any affirmation. For what is tiie 
perception of a winged horse, save affirming tliat a horse 
has wings? If the mind could jxu-ceive nothing else hut 
the winged horse, it would regard tlie same as ]>n>sent to 
itself: it would liave no reasons for doubting its existence,, 
nor any faeulty ot: dissent, unless the imaginalioii of a 
mnged horse he jonied to an idea which pi(.?(-liide>i tho 
eSfetence of the said liors(% or unless the mind perc*,‘ivos 
that the idea which it possesses of a winge<l horse is in- 
•adequate, in wliich cast' it will either necessnrily dt'iiy the 
existence of such a horse, or will necessarily he in doubt on 
the subject. 

I tliiiik that I havt* anticipated my answer to the ihird 
olqection, namely, lliat the will is soiii(‘lhing universal 
which is prodi(iated of all ideas, and that it only signifies 
that which is comiiiou to all ideas, namdy, an affirmatit)U, 
whose adequate esstmee must, therefore, in so Far us it is 
thus conceived in the abstract, he in every idea, and l)e, 
in this respect alone*, the same w all, not in so far as it is 
considered as (*oiistitutii.ig the idea’s (*ss(*nre : for, in this 
respect, particular aflirmations diller one froin the oilier., 
as much as do ideas. Fur instance, tlie afiirniat ion wliich 
involves the idea of a circle, differs fi*o in that whicli involves 
the idea of a triangle, as much as tlie idea of a circle differs 
from the idea of a triangle. 

^hirther, I absolutely deny, that we are in need of an 
equal power of thinking, to affirm that that wlinh is true is 
true, and to afliriu that that wliich is false is true. TJiese 
two affirmations, if wor regard the mind, are in the same 
relation to one another as being and not-]>eiiig ; for there is 
nothing positive in ideas, wliich constitutotho actual reality 
of falsel'tood (U. xxxv. note, and xlvii. note). 

We must therefore conclude, that we are easily deceived, 
when we confuse nniversals with singulars, and the entities 
of reason and abstractions with realities. As for the fourth 
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objection, I am quite re$4iy in' admit, that a man placed in 
the‘ equilibrium described (namely, as perceiving nothing 
but hunger and thirst, •a certain food and a certain drink, 
each equally distant from him) would die ©f hunger and 
thirst. If I am heked, whether such an one should not 
rather be considered an ass than a man ; I answer, that I 
do not know, neither do I know how a man should be 
considered, who hangs himself, or how we should consider 
children, fools, madmen, &c. 

It remains to i^oint out the advantages of a knowledge 
of this doctrine as bearing on conduct, and tins may be 
easily gathered from what lias been said. The doctrine is 
good, 

1 . Inasmnch as it teaches us to act solely according to 
the decree of God, and to be partak(u*s in the Divine 
nature, and so much the more, as we perform more perfect 
' actions and more and more nndersffind God. Such a doc- 
trine not only completely tranquillizes our spirit, but also 
shows us wliei’e our liighest hapj>iness or blessedness is, 
namely, solely in the knowledge of God, wdiereby we are 
led to act only as^ love and piety shall bid us. We may 
thus clearly understand, how far astray from a true esti- 
mate of virtiui are those wdio exp<M‘t to he decorated by 
God with high rewards for their vivl-ut:, and their best 
actions, as for having endured the .direst slavery ; as if 
virtue and the service of God were not in itself happiness 
and perfect freedom. 

2. Ina.sTiinch as it teaches us, how we ought to conduct 

ourselves with respect to the gifts of fertum^ or matters 
which are not in onr own power, and do not follow from 
our nature. For* it shows us, that we should aw'^ait and 
endure fortune’s smiles or frowns with an equal mind, 
seeing tliat * all things follow from the eternal decree of . 
God l>y the same necessity, as it follows from tlie essence 
of a triangle, that the three aiigh^v. are equal to two right 
angles. * 

3. This doctrine raises social life, inasmuch as it teaches 
us to hate no man, neither to despise, to deride, *‘Ao envy, 
or to be angry with any. Further, as it tells us that each 
should be content with his own, and helpful to his neigh- 
bour, not from any womanish pity, favour, or superstition, 
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but solely by the guidtoce of reason, according as the time 
and occarion demand, as I will shcj^ in Part III. 

4. Lastly, this doctrine confers ‘no small advantage on 
the cbihmoni^oalth ; for it teaches how citizens should be 
governed and led, not so as to l)ecome ‘slaves, but so that 
they may freely do whatsoever things are best. 

I have thus fulfilled the promise made at the beginning 
of this note, and I thus bring the second ])art of my 
treatise to a close. I think I have therein explained the 
nature and properties of the human mind at sufficient 
length, and, considering the difficulty of the suljject, with 
sufficient clearness. I have laid a foundation, whereon 
yiay be ^jaised many excellent conclusions of the highest 
ufBity and most necessary to be known, as will, in what 
follows, be partly made plain. 
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PART III. 

ON THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OP THE ‘ 
EMOTIONS. 

M ost writers on tlie emotions and on Iminan conduct 
seem to he treating ratlier of matters outside nature 
than* of natural phenomena followii^g nature's genericl 
laws. They appear to conceive liian to be situated IjI 
nature as a kingdom within a kingdom : for they believe 
that he distiu-bs rather than follows nature’s order, that he* 
r rhas absolute cojitrol over his actions, and that he is deter- 
mined solely by himself. They atfributo human infirmities 
and fickleness, not to the powcu’ of nature in general, bub, 
to some mysterious flaw in the nature of man, which 
accordingly they bemoan, deride, desj)ise, or, as usually 
happens, abuse : ift^, who succeeds in hitting off the weak- 
ness of the Inimaii mind more eloquently or more acutely 
than his fellows, is looked upon as a s;H‘r« Still there has 
been no lack of very excellent men ^ /to wdiose toil and 
industry I confess myself much in<h‘bt(*d), wK\) have written 
many notoAvorthy things con^ccming the right way of life, 
and have given minh sage advice to mankind. But no 
one, so far as I know, has defined the nature and strength 
of the emotions, and the jK)wer of the mind against them 
for their restraint. 

I do not forget, that the illxistrious D(‘scartes, though he 
believed, that the mind has absolute power over its actions, 
strove to explain hu man emotions by their primary causes, 
and, at the same time, to point out a w’^ay, by AYhich the 
mind might attain to absoluto^dominion over them. How- 
ever, in my opinion, he accomplishes nothing beyond a 
display of the acuteness of his own great intellect, as I 
will show in the proper place. For the present I wish to 
revert tq those, who would rather abuse or deride hujnan 
emotions than understand them. Such persons will, doubt- 
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less think it strange that I should attempt to treat 
human idee and folly geometrically, and should wish to 
set forth with rigid reasoning thise matters which they 
cry out against as repugnant to reason, frivolous, absurd, 
and dreadful. However, such is my plan. N^othing comes 
to pass'in nature, which can be set down to a flaw therein ; 
for nature is always the same, and everywhere one and the 
same in her efficacy and power of action ; that is, nature’s 
laws and ordinances, whereby all things come to pass and 
change from one form to another, are eveiy where and 
always the same ; so that there should be one and the 
same method of understanding the nature of all things 
yhatsoeTer, namely^ through nature’s universal laws and 
Thus the passions of hatred, anger, envy, and so 
on, considered in themselves, follow from this same ne- 
icessity and efficacy of nature; they answer to certain 
definite causes, through^ which they are understood, and* 
possess certain properties as worthy of being known as the 
properties of anything else, whereof the contemplation in 
itself affords us delight. I shall, therefore, treat of the 
nature and strength of the emotions according to the same 
method, as I employed heretofore in iny investigations 
concerning God and the mind. I shall consider human 
actions and desires jn exactly the same manner, as though 
I were concerned yjth lines, plajies, and solids. 

Definitions. 

I. By an adequate cause, I mean a cause through which 
its effect can be cleai^y and distinctly perceived. By an 
inadequate or partial cause, I mean a caiifee through which, 
by itself, its effect cannot be understood. 

H. I say that we act when anything takes* place, either 
within us or externally to us, whereof we are the adequate 
cause; that is (by thejoro^oing definition) when through 
our nature something tak^s^ place within us or externally 
to us, which can through our nature alone be clearly and 
distincJJy understood. On the other hand, I say tliat we 
are passive as regards something when that something 
takes place within us, or follows from our nature esjemally, 
we being piily the partial cause. 

II. • K * 
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» in. Bjr eMim I mean the modificationB of the body, 
ivherelDy the active power of the said b<>8:y iB‘ indr'eas^ 
or diminished, aided or constrained, and also^ the ideas of 
such modifications.^, 

N.B. If we can be the adequate cause of any lof these 
modifications, I then call the emotion an activity/ other- 
wise I call it a passion, or state wherein the mind* is 
passive. 

Postulates. 

tl. The human body can be affected in many ways, 
whereby its power of activity is increased or diminished, 
and also in other ways which do not render its ^po’^e^ o ' 
activity either greater or less. 

N.B. This postulate or axiom rests on Postulate i. and 
Lemmas v. and vii., which see after II. xiii. 

II. The human body can undergo many changes, and, 
nevertheless, retain the impressions or traces of objects 
(cf. n. Post. V.), and, consequently, the same images of 
things (see note IE. xvii.). 

Prop. I. Our nmid is in certain cases active, and in 
certain cases passive. In so far as it has adequate ideas it is 
necessarily active, and in so far as it has inadequate ideas, # 
is necessarily passive, « 

Proof. — In every humani mind there Are some adequate 
ideas, and some ideas that are fragmentary and confused 
(TI. xl. note). Those ideas: which are adequate in the 
mind ar(3 adequate also in Grod, inasmuch as he constitutes 
the essence of the mind (11. xl. CorolL), and those which 
are inadequate in the mind are likewise (by the same 
Coroll.) adequate in God, not inasmuch as he contains in 
himself the essence of the, given mind alone, but as ho, at tae 
same time, contains the minds of other things. Again, from 
any given idea some effect must necessarily follow (I. 36) ; 
of this effect God is the adeqpi^te .vause (IH. Def . i.), hot 
inasmuch as he is infinite, but inasmuch as he is conceived 
as affected by the given idea (11. ix,). But of that eff^t 
whereof God is the cause, inasmuch as he is affected by an 
idea which is adequate in a given mind, of that effect, i re- 
peat, the mind in question is the adequate cahse (II. xi. 
Goroll.). Therefore pur mind, in so far as it has adequate 
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id^as (IH- Def. ii), is in certain cases necessarily active ; 
this was 'onr drst point. Again, whatsoever necejssarily 
follows froin the idea which is adequate in God, not by 
' virtue of his possessing in himself the mind of oiie man 
only, but' by virtue of his containing, together vuth the 
mind of that one man, the minds of other things also, of 
such an, effect (II. xi. CorolL) the mind of the given man is 
not an adequate, but only a partial cause ; tlms (HE, 
Def. ii.) the mind, inasmuch as it has inadequate ideas, is 
in certain cases necessarily passive ; this was our second 
point. Therefore our mind, &c. Q.JE7.D. 

Corolh/ry. — ^Hence it follows that the mind is mora or 
liablg to be ac1r‘d upon, in proportion as it possesses 
idaift^iate ideas, and, contrariwise, is more or less active 
in proportion as it i>ossesses adequate ideas. 

• Peop. II. Body cannot detemime mind to think, neither 
can mind determine hodv to motion or red or any stoic « 
different from these, if sum there he. 

Proof. — ^All modes of thinking have for their cause God, 
by virtue of his being a thinking tiling, and not by virtue 
of his being displayed under any other jittribut('< (II. vi.). 
That, therefore, which determines the mind to thought is a 
nK)de of thought, and not a mode of extension ; that is (II. 
Def. i.), it is not bojjy. This was our first jjoint. Again, 
the motion and rqs^tof a body^must arise from another 
body, which hifs also been determined to a stfit<* of motion 
or rest by a tlnrd liody, and |ibsolutely cverytliing whicii, 
takes place in a body must spring from God, in so far as 
he is regarded as affected by some mode of extension , and 
not by some mode of thought (II. vi.) ; that is, it (;annot 
spring from the mind, which is a mode of thought. Tliis 
was our second point. Therefore body cannot determine 
mind, &c. Q.E.I). 

Note. — Tins is made more clear by wliat was said in the 
note to n. vii., namely^ that mind and body are one and 
the same thing, conceive® first under the attribute of 
thought, se,condly, under the attribute of extension. Thus 
it fqlloi/gs that the order or concatenation of things is iden- 
tical, whether nature be conceived under the one attribute 
or the other ; consequently the order of states* of activity 
and passivity in our hodj is wmultaneous in nature with 
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the order of states of activity and passivity in the mind. 
The same conclusion is, evident from the manner in which 
we proved II. xii. 

NeveHheless, though such is the ease, and though there 
be no further room for doubt, I can scarcely. believe, until 
the fact is proved by experience, that men can bfe induced 
to consider tlie cjuestion calmly and fairly, so firmly are 
they convinced that it is merely at the bidtbug of the mind, 
that the body is set in motion or at rest, or performs a 
variety of actions deiHmding sohdy on the miiuVs will or 
the exercise of thought. However, no one lias hitherto laid 
do\vii the limits to the powers of tlu» boily, that is, no one 
has as yet bi^oii taught by ex]>eritmc^ what the^body 
accoiujilish solely by the laws of natuns in so far as sne is 
regarded as extension, No one hitherto has gjiined such 
iin a(*curate knowledge of the bodily nit‘clKinism, that ht‘ 
' can ex])lain all its functions; noi; ne*‘d 1 (*all attention to 
the fact that many actions are o]>serviMl in the lower 
animals, whidi far trans(*end human s.igaei1y, and that 
somnajiibulists do many things in their sleep, wliich they 
would not venture* to do when awahe : these instances are 
enough to show, that the ])ody can by tlie sole laws of its 
nature do many things wliich the mind wondt»rs at. 

Again, no one knows how or by what •means the mind 
moves the bod>, nor howimany variojvC degn^es of motion 
it can iiu])firt to thc‘ lK)dy, nor how fpii('kf)r it can move 
Tims, wlien men say tlvit this or tliat pbysj<*al action 
has its origin in the mind, wliich latter has dominion 
over the body, tht»y an* using wonK without m(*aning, or are 
confessing in sp»*cious ]>braseolog\* that lliey are ignorant 
of the cause of the said action, and ilo not wonder at it. 

* But, they will say, whether we know or do not kiiow<>}ie 
means where>)y the mind acts eii the burly, we inive, at any 
rate, expenen(*e of tlu* fact tliat^ unless the human mind is 
in a fit state to think, the borl^ rc?nains inert. Moreover, 
we have experience, that the mind alone can determine 
whether we speak or are silent, and a variety of similar 
states which, accordingly, we fsay dei»ond on th^ mind’s 
decree. But, as to the first point, I ask such objectors, 
whethcff experience does not also teach, that if the body be 
inactive the mind is simultaneously unfitted for thinking ? 
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For vrhm the body is at rest in sleep, the mind simnl- . 
taneodsly is in a state of torpor algo, and has no power of 
thinking, such as it possesses when the body is awake. 
Again, I think everyone’s experience wilj confirm the state- 
ment, that the mind is not at all times equally fit for 
thinking on a given subject, but according as the body is 
more or less fitted for being stimulated by the image of 
this or that object, so also is the mind more or lt‘ss fitted 
for contemplating the said object. 

feut, it will be urged, it is impossible thai solely from 
the laws of nature considered as extended substance, lijo " 
should be able to deduce the causes of buildings, pictures, 
•'^-nd of lhat kind, which are produced only by hliman 

art pnor would the human body, unless it were determined 
and led by th(‘ mind, be <*a])ableof building a single temjde. 
'However, I hav<^ just jiointed out that the objectors cannot 
fix the limits of th(* bocT^’^’s ]X)wer, or say what (*an he con** 
eluded from a <*onsi(leration of its soh^ nature, whereas they 
have experiein'o of many things ])eing accomplished solely 
by the laws of nature, whi(»htliey would never ha'V(‘ believed 
]>ossible except und<T the direction of ijiind : &u(*h are the 
actions performed by somnambulists while asleep, and 
wondered at their jn^rformers whim awake. 1 would 
further call att^^ition to tlie mechanism of the human body, 
which far suy)as^*s in coraple«.ity all that has been put 
together by human art, not to r('peat what I have already 
shown, nauiely, that from nature, under whatever attrihutjji 
she W considea\‘d, infinite results follow. As for the second 
objection,! submit that the world would be much happier, 
if men were ah fully able to kee]> siloni'i* as they are io 
speak. Exi»eri(mee abundantly shows that men ean govern 
anything nion* oabily than their i^mgues, and^ restrain any- 
thing more easily than their appetites; whence it comes 
about that maiiy *bplie\e, that we are only free in respect to 
objects whieli we modvji’a^dy desire, b(H»aiise our desire for 
such can easily he controlled by the thoiifrht of somethinq 
else frequently remembered, but that we are by no means 
free ii/respect to what we seek with violent emotion, for 
our desire cannot then be allayed witli the reificmbranee of 
anything else. However, unless such persons had proved 
by experience that wo do many things which we afterwards 
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repent of, and again tliat we often, when assailed by con- 
trary emotions, see the better and follow the worse, there 
would be nothing to prevent their believing that we are 
free in all things. Tims an infant believes tWt of its own 
free will it desires milk, an angry child belhwes that it 
freely desires vengeance, a timid child believes that it freely 
desires to run siwaj ; further, a drunken man believes that 
he utters from ilie free decision of his mind words which, 
when he is sober, would willingly have witliheJd : tlyjs, 
too, a delirious man, a gaiTulous woman, a child, and 
others of like com}>lexion, belie\e that tiny speak from the 
f ri'exdecision of their mind, when thiy in reality unable 
to reblrain tb'ir impulse to talk. Exp< rience teaclw“^ us if, 
less oleai’ly tliao r<'ason, that men l>eJi(»ve them8<*lves to be 
free, 8iiii])iv be<-ause tliey are conscious of their iictious, and 
unc<»ns(*ious of the (*auses whereby those actions are deter- 
' mined; and, further, it is plain ^^hat the dictates of the 
mind ar(0»ut another name for the ap]H'titt‘s, and therefore 
vary aeeordiiit; to tln‘ varying state of tht‘ body. Every- 
one sha]>'s his actions according to his <»niotjon, those who 
are assailed by (‘oulli<‘tmg (^notions know not what tJiey 
wish ; thos(‘ wlio are not attacked bv aii> emotion are 
readily swayed tins wa;v or that. All th<‘se considerations 
(*learly show that a im*iital decision aiij a» bodily api>etitt‘, 
or det(*rmmed state*, are j|imultaiieous„*or rather are one 
and the same thing, vvlik'h we e<ill decision, hen it is re- 
ji'-arded under and <^xpjaiiiu(l tlirough the attribute of 
thought, and a (*onditi<)n<*d state, when it is regarded under 
the attribute of extension, and dt*ducc‘d from the law^s of 
motion and rest. Tliis Avill apjwMr yet more plainly in the 
setjuel. For the ])n*seiit 1 wrish to call attention to anotlu*r 
pomt, namely, that we cannot act by tlie fh*eision of the 
mind, unlt»ss wt* liave a remembrance <»f having done so. 
For instance, we cannot say a word witliout remembering 
that we have <loiU‘ so. Again, it js not within the free 
power of tlie mind to remtunber or forget a thing at will. 
Therefore the fret^lom of the mind must in any case ho 
limited to the power of uttering or not uttering soUxething 
which it reinembers. But when we dream that we speak, 
we believe tfiat we speak from a free decision of the mind, 

■ yet we do not speak, or, if we do, it is by a spontaneous 
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motion of \he body. Again, we dream that we are conccaU 
ing something, and we seem to act from the same decision * 
of the mind as that, whereby we keep silence when awake 
concerning something we know. Lastly, we dream that 
from the free decision of our mind we do something, which 
we should not dare to do when awake. 

JTow I should like fo know whether there be in the mind 
two sorts of decisions, one sort illusive, and the other sort 
free ? If our folly doi's not (urry us so far as this, we must 
necessarily admit, that the decision of the mind, which is 
believed to be free, is not distinguishabk^ from tlio imagina- 
tion or memory, and is nothing njoro than the affirmation, ' 
whic'h an idea, by virtue of being an idea, ne<‘essaiyiy in- 
' r(fL xlix.). Wlnrefore these decisions of the mind 
arisi» in the mind by flie same necessity, as the ideas of 
things actually ('xistiiig. Therefore those who believe, that 
they speak or keep sikmce or act in any way from the^ 
free* decision ot their lAind, do but dream with their eves 
open. 

Prop. HI. The actlviiies of the mind arise solely from 
adequafe ideas ; the passive states of the mind depend solely 
on inadi*quafe ideas. 

Proof, — Tlie first eleintait, which constitutes tlie essence 
of the mind, is nothing oho but the idea of the actually 
existent bocly and xiii.), which (U. xv.) is <*om- 

poundod of other ideas,* wlu*reof some are adequate 

and some inad<*qudte (II. \xix. CWolL, 11. xxxviii. Coroll.). 
Whatsoever th<*refore follows from the nature of miiid; 
atid has mind for its ])ro\im.itc cause, tlirougli which it 
must be understood, necessarily follow either from an 
adequate or from an inad(Hiuat(‘ idea. l>ut in so far as tlie 
Tjiind (III. i.) has inadequate^ ideas, it is n(M*essarily ])assive: 
win ‘ref ore the a(*tivities of the* mind folloyr solely from 
adequate ideas, and accwdingly the mind is only 2 )assive 
in so far as it has inadequate ideas. Q.E.D, 

Note, — ^Thus wc see, *tli«t passive stat(‘s are not attributed 
to the niind, except in so far as it contains something involv- 
ing nej^tion, or in so far as it is regarded as a jiart of 
natuiC which cannot be clearly and distinctly perceived 
through itself without other }>arts : I could thus show, that 
psitssivo states are attributed to individual tbihgs in the 
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, lame way tliat they are attributed to the^miiid, and that 
they cannot otherwise be perceived, but my purpose is 
solely to treat of the ImWan mind. 

Prop. IV. Nothing can he destroy ed^ except'hya eauee ear- 
fernnl to itself. 

Proof , — This proposition is self-evident, for the defini- 
tion of anytlii:^ affirms the essence of that tiling, but 
does not negative it ; in other words, it postulates the 
essence of the thing, but does not take it away* So long 
therefore as wo regard only th(‘ thing itself, without taking 
f into account oxtt‘mal causes, we shall not be able to find in 
it' aspytbing which conld destroy it. Q N,I), 

Prop. V, Things arc naturally coni Ft ry, that jannoL 
exist in the same objicf, in so far as one is capable of S!S&fcoy- 
ing the other, 

Proo/.—If they could agree together or co-c'xist in the 
^«ame objt‘ct, there would then ht' ui the said object some- 
thing which could destroy it ; bui this, by the foregoing 
jiroposition, is absurd, therefore things, i&c. Q,E,1), 

Prop. VI. Emryihing, in so far as it is in itself, endea* 
vours to jursist in its oicn being, 

Pn/o/.— Indi\idual tilings are in(Klos wher(*by the attri- 
butes of Grod are expressi'd in a given detenuinak' manner 
(I. XXV. Coroll.) ; that is (T. xxxiv.), tliey are things which 
express in a gi^en determinate manner Jhe ]>ower of G(»d, 
whereby God is and a<fs ; now no tiling coillains in itself 
^nylliing wdn^reby it can be ch*stro\ed, or T»vhich ran take 
away its existence (til. iv.) ; but contrariwise it is o]>posed 
to all that could take away its existence (III. v.). There- 
fore, in so far as it <‘iin, and in .si/ far as it is in itself, 
it endeavours to persist in its own being. Q,E,D, 

Prop. Vtl. The endeavour, whf n with everyth ingendeavm^r 
fo persist in its own being, is nothing else hnt the actual essence 
of the filing hi question. 

Proof , — From the givcm essence of anything certain con- 
sequences nec('ssarily follow (1. xxxvi.), nor have things 
any power save such as necessarily follows from their 
nature as determined (I. xxix.) ; wherefore the pewer of 
any given thing, or the endeavour whereby, either alone or 
with othpr things, it acts, or endeavours to act, that is 
(in. vi.), the power or endeavour, wherewith it endeavours 
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to perrist in its own being, is nothing else but the given or' 
actual essence of the thing in question. Q.E.D. 

Prop. YIII. The endeavour, wherSby a thing endeavowra to 
persist in its hefng,invohe8 no finite time, hut an indefinite time* 
Proofi — it involved a limited time, which should deter- 
mine the duration of the thing, it would ihcn follow solely 
from that power whereby the thing exists, tliat the thing 
<*ould not exist beyond the limits of that time*, but that it 
must be destroyed ; but this (HI. iv.) is absurd. Where- 
fore the endeavour wherewith a thing exisls involves no 
definite time; but, contrariwise, since (TII. iv.) it will 
]>y the same ]K>wer whereby it already exists always 
‘<t/nue ;t( 3 k<‘xiRt, unless it be d('stroyod by some external 
eau^l*, this endeavour involves an indefinite tini<*. 

Prop. IX. The wind, loth in so far as if has dear and 
Xiisfinci Ideas, and also in so far as it has confused ideas, ew- 
deavours to persist in its luing for an indijiniie period, anth 
of this endeavour ii is conscious. 

Proof . — The essence of the mind is constituted by ade- 
quate and inadequate ideas (III. iii.), therefore (HI. vii.), 
both in so far as it possesses the formcji*, and in so far as 
it possesses tlu* la Iter, it endea-vours to ])ersist in its own 
being, and that for an indefinite time (III. viu.), Now as 
the mind (II. xxfii.),isiieces.sarily conscious of itself through 
the ideas of tli<' mddificatioiis of f he body, the mind is there- 
fore (111. ^li.f conscious of its o'VMi end(‘avour. 

Note,— This endeavour. wh«n referred solely to the mind 
is called uhU, wli<*n referr(»d to the mind and body in con- 
junction it is eal]t‘d appetite ; it is, in fact, nothing else but 
man’s essem'e, from thf* n.itnre of which n(*cObsarily follow 
all those results which tend to its i>reservation; and which 
m&n has thus been determined tojx*rfonii. 

Further, between appetite and desirt* there is no diffe- 
rence, except that the tcTm desire is generally a])plied to 
men, in so fur as they ye^conscious of their appetite, and 
may ac<*ordmgly be thus defined: Desire is appetite with 
consciomness thereof. It is thus j>lain from what has been 
said* tl^t in no case do we strive for, wish for, long for, 
or desire anytliing, because we deem it to be ^ood, but on 
the other hand we deem a thing to be good, because we 
strive for it, wish for it, long for it, or desire it. 
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Pbop. X. An idea, which excludes the egdstence cf<ym body, 
cannot he postulated in our mind, hut is contrary thereto* 

• Proof, — Wliatsoeveii can destroy our l)ody, ca^ot be 
postulated therein (HI. v.). Therefore neither can the 
idea of such a thihg oa‘Tir in dod, in so far as he has the 
idea of our body (H, ix. CuroU.) ; that is (EC. xi. xiii.), tlie 
idea of that thing cannot be postulated as in our mind, 
but contrariwise, since (II. xi. xiii.) the first clement, that 
constitutes the essenci* of the mind, is the idea of the 
human body as actually existing, it follows that the first 
and chief endeavour of our mind is the endeavour to affirm 
IhQ existence of our body: thus, an idea, which negatives 
the /?xistence of our body, is contrary to our mind, 
Q.RD, 

Pnop. XL Whotsoeirr increases or diminishes, helps or 
hinders the power of activity in ovr body, the idea thereof in*- 
, creases or diminishes, helps or hinders the power of thought in 
our mind. 

Proof, — Tliis proposition is evident from IT. vii. or from 
H. xiv. 

Note, — Thus we see, that the mind can undergo many 
changes, and ean'pass sometimes to a stale ot greater per* 
fection, sometimes to a state of lesser ])eiiectK)U. These 
passive htates of traubiticni exjdain to us tlie emotions of 
pleasure and ])ain. By pleasure therefiss* in the following 
propositiiuis I shall si^jrnifjy a passive stat< wherein the mind 
passes to a (jnafer perfctioij^. By pain I bliall signify a 
passive state wherein the mind passes to a lesser perfection* 
Further, the cuiiotion of pleasure in refereu(‘C‘ to the ]>ody 
and mind together I shall call sihnulation (iitilhitio) or 
merriment (Jdlareias), the emotion ot pain in the same rela* 
tion I shall call suffering or melancholy. But we must 
bear in mind, that stimulation and suffering are attributed 
to man, when one part of lus nature is more affected than 
the rest, merriment and melancholy, when all |»arts are 
alike affected. Wliat I mean by ^dosin' I have explained 
in the note to Prop, ix, of this part ; beyond tho,s6 three 
I recognize no other jirimary emotion ; I will sh^w as I 
proceed, that all other emotions arise from these three. 
But, befpre*! go further, I should like here to explain at 
greater length Prop. x. of this part, in order that we may 
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clearly liiiderstanid how one idea is contrary to another. In « 
the notetan.xra. weshowed that the idea, which constitutes 
the esseiice of mind, involves the elistenceof body, so long 
as the body itself exists. Again, it follows from what we 
pointed but in the.CorolL to II. viii., that the present exis- 
tence of our mind depends solely on the fact, that the mind 
involves the actual existence of the body. Lastly, we 
showed (II, xvii. xviii. and note) that the power of the / 
mind, whereby it imagines and remembers things, also der 
pends on the fact, that it involves the actual existence of 
the' body. Whence it follows, that the present existence of 
the mind and its power of imagining are removed, as soon 
the^jind ceases 4.0 affirm the present existence of the 
bocry." Now the cause, why the mind ceases to affirm this 
existence of the body, cannot be the mind itself (III. iv.), 
lior again the fact that the body ceases to exist. For 
(by n. vi.) the cause, why the mind affirms the existence ol 
the body, is not that the body began to exist ; therefore, 
for the same reason, it does not cease to affirm the exis- 
tence of the body, because the body ceases to exist ; but 
(II. xvii.) this result follows from another idea, which ex- 
cludes the present existence of our body and, consequently, 
of our mind, and which is therefore contrary to the idea 
constituting the. essence of our mind. 

Prop. XII. Th e /mind, as far as it can, endeavours to 
conceive ihosfi things, which inSrease or help the power of 
activity in the body, , 

Proof , — So long as the human body is affected in a 
mode, which involvc*s the natui*e of any external body, the 
human mind will regard that external body as present 
(Hi xvii.), and consequently (11. vii.), so long as the human 
mind regards an external body as present, that is (11. xvii. 
note), conceives it, the human hbdy is affected in a mode, 
which involves the nature of the said external body ; thus so 
iong as the mind conceives tilings, which increase or helf> the 
power of activity in ou? bbdy, the body is affected in modes 
which increase or help its power of activity (III. Post i.) ; 
oonse<5|^ently (III. xi.) the mind’s power of thinking is for 
that peiiod increased or heljjed. Thus (HE. vi. ix.) the mind, 

' as-te as it can, endeayours.to imagine such things. Q,E,D, 
PrOpL XTT T. When the mind conceives things which dU 
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^minish or hinder the hodife power of activity, it efid^vmi^B, 
as four m possible, to rememh&r things which exclvde the 
fence of the fir sUnamed^ things. 

Proof — So lon^ as the mind conceives anything of the 
kind alluded to,* the power of the mind and body is 
diminished or constrained (of. III. xii. Proof); neverthe- 
less it will continne to conceive it, until the mind Con- 
ceives something tise, which excludes the present existence 
thereof (II. xvu.) ; that is (as I have just shovna), the power 
of the mind and of the body is diminished, or constrained, 
until the mind conceives sometliing else, which excludes 
flic^existence of the former thing comjeivid : therefore the 
inim (in. ix.), as far as it can, will endeavour 
or remember the latter. Q.E.D. 

Corollary. — Hence it follows, that the mind shrinks from 
conceiving those things, which diminish or constrain the 
fr^ower of itself and of the l>ody. 

, Note. — From what has bet‘n said wo may clearly under- 
stand the nature of Love and Hate. Love is nothing else 
but pleasure accompanied hy the idea of an external cause : 
Hate is nothing else but pain accomjmiied hy the idea of an 
external cause. Wo further see, that he who loves neces- 
sarily endeavours to have, and to keep present to him, the 
object of his love; wdiile he who hates (^idt'avours to re- 
move and destroy the olyectf of his lilitred. But I will 
treat of these matters at more length hereafTer. 

Prop. XIV. If the mind has once been affected by two 
emotions at the same time, it will, whenever it is afterwards 
affected by one of the two, he also affected by the other. 

Proof. — If the human body has ohee been affected by two 
bodies at once, '^benever afterwards the mind, conceives 
one of them, it ^vill straightway r<nnemher the other also 
(II. xviii.). 'But the mind’s conceptions indicate rather 
the emotions of our l)ody than the nature of external 
bodies (11. xvi. Coroll, ii.) ; therpfo;:e, if the body, and con- 
sequently the mind (III. Bef. iii.) has been once affected by 
two emotions at the same time, it will, whenever it 'is after- 
wards affected by one of the two, be also affected by tite other. 

Prop. XV. Anything can, accidentally, be the cause of 
pleasure,^am, or desire, 

Pro(/.— Let it be granted that the mind is simultaneously 
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al^QCted ■ |ly“twb emotions, of Which one neither increases '^ 
nor its power of activity, and the other does 

either increase or diminish the saifl power (III. Post. i.). 
Prom the foregoing proposition it is evident that, whenever 
the mind is afterwards affected by the' former, Tthe tme ’ 
catlse, which (by hypothesis) neither increases nor diminishes ; 
its power of action, it will be at the same time affected by ^ 
the latter, wliich does im^rease or diminish its power of 
activity, that is (lU. xi. note) it will be affected with 
pleasure or pain. Thus the former of the t>vo emotions 
will, not through itself, but accidentally, be the cause of 
pleasure or pain. In the same way also it can be easily 
rfihown . t hat a thing may be accidentally the caugfi of 
desire; Q.E.1), 

Corollary. — Simply from the fact that we have regarded 
a thing with the emotion of pleasure or pain, though that 
thing be not the effi('it‘iit cause of the emotion, we can • 
either love or hate it. 

Proof. — For from this fact alone it arises (III. xiv.), that 
the mind afterwards conceiving the said thing is affected 
with the emotion of pleasure or pain, that is (III. xi, 
note), according as the power of the mind and body may 
be increased or diminished, &c. ; and consequently (HI. 
xii.), according an jbhe mind may desire or slirink from 
the conception of. it (III. xiii. Coroll.), in other w’’oi'ds 
(III. xiii. notej’, according as it Jliay love or hate the same, 
Q.E.D. 

""Note . — ^Hence we understand how it may haj)pen, that 
we love or hate a thing without any cause for our emotion 
being known to us ; meiely, as the phrase is, from sympathy 
or ardipathy. We sliould refer to the same category those 
objects, which affect us pleasurably or painfully, simply 
because they resemble other objects which affect us in tlie 
same way. This I will show in the next Prop. I am 
aware that certain authors, who were the first to introduce 
these terms “sympatliy"^ and “antipathy,” wished to 
signify; hereby some occult qualities in things ; neverthe- 
less I tjpank we may be permitted to use the same terms to 
indicate known or manifest qualities. 

Peof* XVI. Simply from the fact that we conceive, that a 
givm direct has some point of resemblance with another object 
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*whic}t iBWfmi to affect the mini pleaktrahly oSr painfvXty^ 
aHhovyh the point of resemhlance he not the efficimt came of 
the said ewotions, we si all still regard the ftrst-7mmed object 
with love or hate, ^ 

Proof — Tlie point of resemblance was in the object (by 
hypothesis), when we regarded it wiih pleasure or ]>ajn, 
thus (in xiv.), when the mind is affected by the image 
thereof, it will straightway Ixi affected by one or the other 
emotion, and consequently the thing, which we perceive 
to have the same point of resemblance, will be accidentally 
(in. XV.) a cause of pleasure or pain. Thus (by the fore- 
gqjng Corollaiw)^ l)oinl in wliich the* t wo obj<‘(‘ts 

resdtjible one another be not the eflirieut <*aus<' of the 
emotion, we sliall still regard the first -named oRp^'t with 
love or hate. Q.E.D, 

Prop. XVTI. Jfwe conceive that a thiug^ which is wont f * 
, affect vs painfully^ has any point of res( mhla nee 'with another 
thing which is wont to afftef nS with an equally strong 
emotion of pleasure, we shall hate the jirst-named thing, and 
at the same time we shall love it. 

Proof — The given thing is (by hypothesis) in itself a 
cause of pain, and (III. xiii. not('), in so far as we imagine 
it wdth this emotion, we shall hate it : furtbiT, inasmuch as 
we conceive that it Las some ]>oint of reseyildaiice to some- 
thing else, \sliich is wont to affect us wfth an ecjually strong 
emotion of ]>l<^asure, wc yihall with an 'eipmUy strong im- 
]>uls(» of pleasure lo\<‘ it (III. tJms w(‘ sliall both 

^late and love the same thing. Q,E,IK * 

Nofi . — This disposition of the mind, which arises from 
two (‘ojitrarv emotions, is called vucdlation ; it stands to 
the emotions in.tlie same relation as doubt does to the 
imagination (U. xliv, note); vacillation and doubt do not 
differ one from the otb*r, ex(»ept as greater diff<irs from 
less. But we must bear in mind that 1 liave dtnluced this 
vacillation from causes, which give rise through themselves 
to one of the emotions, and to-»tlif‘ oth(*r a (‘ci dentally. I 
have done this, in order that tliey might be moyp easily 
deduced from what wont before ; but 1 do not dfgiy that 
vacillation of t he dis];>o8ition generally arises from an obj<^ct, 
which is ^li» efl&oiont cause of both enmtions. The human 
body is composed (11. Post, i.) of a variety of individual 
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of (iifterent i^turo, apd mat therefor© (Ax. i after 
in;^ n;xiii.) wiffected in a varieiy of different 
ways by on© and the same body; aid contraiiwise, as on© 
ana the same ^hing can be a&cted in many ways, it can 
alis© in many different ways affect one and the same part 
of the body. Hence we can easily conceive, that oiie and 
the feame object may be the cause of many and conflicting 
emotions. 

^Pi&O©. XTm. A man is as much affected pUasurahly or 
painfully hy the image of a thing past or future as by the 
image of a thing present 

J^oof . — So long as a man is affected by the imagers: 
ijiiythir^^ he 'vnll regard that thing as present, even th^gh 
it be non-existent (JI. xvii. and Coroll.), he will not con- 
ceive it as past or future, except in so far as its image is 
joined to the image of time i)ast or future (11. xliv. note). 
TVherefore the image of^ a thing, regarded in itself alone, i 
is identical, whether it be referred to time past, time future, 
or time present; that is (II. xvi. Coroll.), the disposition 
or emotion of the body is identical, whether the image be 
of a thing i>ast, future, or present. Thus the emotion of 
pleasure or pain is the same, whether flie image be of a 
thing past or future, Q.E.D, 

Note L — ^I cali a ihing past or future, according as we 
either have been ot «hall be affected therel >y. Por instance, 
ae<Jording as have seen it, or Ire about to see it, accord- 
ing as it has recreated us, or will recreate iis, according as 
it has harmed us, or will harm us. For, as we thus con- 
ceive it, we affirm its existence ; tliat is, the body is affected 
by no enxotion wliich excludes the existence of the thing, 
and therefore (11. xvii.) the body is affecft>d by the image 
of the thing, in the same way as if the thing were actually 
present. However, as it generally *liappens thift those, who 
have had many experiences, vacillate, so long as they regard 
SL thing as future or past, and are usually in doubt about 
its issue (II. xliv, note) ;\t follows that the emotions which 
ari«i© fwwn similar images of things are not so constant, 
bnt are/generally disturbed by the images of other things, 
tintil hi^ become assured of the issue. 

Note what has just been said, yre' understand 

w^t iF the terms Hope, Fear, Confidence, 
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Despot, Joy, and Disappointmeni:.^ Uope is Nothing ;^se 
but ^pleaswre, atiMng fro^ m^e of 

thing future dr ^ostf Mhereof we do yet l&k>^ 

Fear, on the other hand, is jpom afoo drmng 

from the image of Something concerning which we mo do%d>t* 
If the element of doubt be removed from these emotions, 
hope becomes Confidence and fear becomes Despair. • In 
other words, Pleasure or Pam arising from tJis imagd of 
something concerning which we have hoped or feared. A^ain, 
Joy is Pleasure arising from the image of something past 
whereof we doubted the issue. Disappointment is the Pain 
epmsed to Joy. 

l\^op. XIX. He who conceives that the object of Ms love U 
destroyed will feel pain ; if he conceives that it is phsemd 
he will feel pleasure. 

Pro<f . — The mind, as far as possible, endeavours to coii- 
cjCeive those things which increase or help the body's power 
of activity (HI. xii.) ; in other words (III. xii. note), those 
things which it loves. But conception is helped by those 
things which postulate the existence of a thing, and con- 
trariwise is hindered by those which exclude the existence 
of a thing (II. xvii.) ; therefore the images of things, which 
jKjstulate the existence of an object of love, help the mind’s 
endeavour to conceive the object of love in other words 
(m. xi. note), afEect the mind pleasurably ; contrariwise 
those things, which exclude the existence ef an object of 
love, binder the aforesaid ^mental endeavour ; in ~ other 
‘' words, afEect the mind painfully. He, therefore, who con- 
ceives that the object of his love is destroved will feel pain, 
&c. Q.E.D. 

Pbop. XX, He who conceives that the object of his hate is 
destroyed will feel pleasure. 

Proof . — The mind (HI. xiii.) endeavours to conceive 
those things, which exclude the existence of things whereby 
the body’s power of activity is diminished or constrained ; 
that is (m. xiii. note), it endetivours to conceive such 
things as exclude the existence of what it hates^, there- 
fore the im^ of a thing, which excludes the exie|enoe of 
what the mind hates, helps the aforesaid mental eSort; in 

^ Ccmcimtus morms — thus rendered by Mr, Pollock; 
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otWr wdr«ft (3K & note);; B^eets^ tlia mind 
TiibB to yho oo^l^ives th^ object of 

;3p3iop/^!S» Se who conc&iveBf that the db^fict of hie hve ie 
a^^ed phaeurahtif or painfully , wUl Itimeelf he affected 
ple^v/rahhf or painfully ; and the one or the other emotion 
mil he or less in the lover according as it ie greater 

or' leee in the thing loved. 

Proof —Hke images of things (as we showed in HI. xix.) 
which postulate the existence of the object of love, help 
the mind' s endeavour to conceive the said object. But 
pleasure postulates the existence of something feeljjig 
pleasure, so much the more in proportion as the emotion 
• of pleasure is greater ; for it is (III. xi. note) a transition 
to a greater perfection; therefore the image of pleasure in 
the object of love helps the mental endeavour of the lover ; 
that is, it affects the lover pleasurably, and so much the^ii 
more, in proportion as tins emotion may have been greater 
in the object of love. This was our first point. Purthex*, 
in so far as a thing is affected with pain, it is to that extent 
destroyed, the extent being in propoiiion to the amount of 
pain (in. xi. note) ; therefore (HI. xix.)*he who conceives, 
that the object of his love is affected painfully, will him- 
self 1)6 affected painfully, in in'oportion as the said emotion 
is greater or less iii*the object of love. Q.E.D. 

Prop. XXS. If we conceivdt that anything pleasurably 
affects eome object of our love,p?e shall be affected with love 
towards that thing. Contrariwise, if we conceive that it af 
fects an object of our love painfully, we shall be affected with 
hatred towards it. • 

. Proo/,— He, who affects pleasurably or*painfully the ob- 
ject of our love, affects us also pleasurably or painfully — 
that is, if we conceive the loved object as affected with the 
said pleasure or pain (III, xxi.). But this pleasure or pain 
is postulated to come to us accompanied by the idea of an 
external cause; thereftffe*(III. xiii. note), if we conceive 
that^Bjjjrone affects an object of our love pleasurably or 
we shall be affected with love or hatred towards 

. ^ ■ . ■ 

Noie*^Props xxi. explains to us the nature oi"^ty, which 
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^ /we may define as pain a/rising from another^ 8 hurt. Wliat 
term we can use for pleasure arising frcp. another’s gain, 1 
know not. \ 

We will call the lot^e tcmards him who confers a benefit on 
another. Approval;' and the haired towards him who injures 
another, we will call Indignation. We must further re- 
mark, that we not only feel 2 >ity for a thing which we have 
loved (as shown in III. xxi.), hut also for a thing which we 
have lutherto regarded without emotion, provided that we 
deem that it resemhles ourselves (as I will show presently). 
Thus, we hestow approval on one who has henefited any- 
thing resembling ourselves, and, contrariwise, are indignant 
with'^im who has done it an injury. - 

Pnop. XXin. He who conceives, that an ohjet^ of Ms ' 
haired is painfully affected, ivill feel pleasure, (hnfrarl- 
wise, if hf ihinhs that the said object is phasurahly affected, 
tJbO will feel pain. Each of these emotions will be greater or 
less, according as its contrary is gheater or kss in the object 
of haired. 

Proof — In so far as an object of hatred is painfully 
affected, it is destroyed, to an extent 2 >n>porlioned to the 
strength of the palii (UI, xi. not(‘). Thendore, lie (III. xx.) 
who conceives, that some object of his hatred is painfully 
affected, will feel jdi'asure, to an extent proportioned to the 
amount of jiaiii lu' conceives in th(* oT>j<H‘t of his hatred. 
This was our first i)oint. Again, pl(‘asiir(» postulates thi‘ 
existence of the pleasurably affected thing (HI. xi. note), 
in proportion as tlx* pl(*asure is gr('ater or less. If anyone 
imagines that an (»bject of liis hatred is pleasurably 
affected, this conception (III. xiii.) vdll Iniider his own en- 
deavour to persist ; in other words (DI. xi. note), he who 
hates will be painfully affected. Q.E.1). 

Note. — This pleasure can scarc(*ly be felt unalloyed, and 
without any mental conflict. For (as I am about to show 
in Prop, xxvii.), in so far as a man conceives that something 
similar to himself is affected l>j^ i*ain, he will himself be 
affected in like manner; and he will have the contrary 
emotion in contrary circumstances. But here we are 
regarding hatred only. ^ 

Peop. yJDN. If we conceive that anyone phaswrahhi afi . 
fects a/n ooject of our hate, we shall feel hatred towards him 
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ctM. If iXif- cmcftw^ that he pamfutty affects ihe said olject, 
wehhattfeeph^ 

Proof prcJjpositioii is proied in the same way as 
IQ* Xiiai., whie^ 

: and similar emotions of hatred are attri- 

but^hle to envy, which, accordingly, is nothing else but 
hMred, in so far as it is regarded as disposing a man to 
rejoice in another's hurt, and to grieve at another's oA- 
vantage, 

Pitor. XXV. We endeavour to affirm, concerning ourselves, 
and concerning what we love, everything that we conceive to 
affect pleasurably ourselves, or the loved object, Contrariw'^, 
we endeavour to negative everything, which we conceive to 
affect painfully ourselves or the loved object. 

Proof. — That, which we conceive to affect an object of our 
love pleasurably or painfully, affects us also pleasurably or 
painfully (III. xxi.). Bijt the mind (HI. xii.) endeavours, 
as far as possible, to conceive those tilings which affect us 
pleasurably ; in Other words (11. xvii. and CorolL), it en- 
deavours to regard them as present. And, contrariwise 
(in, xiii:), it endeavours to exclude thejexistence of such 
things as affect us painfully; therefore, we endeavour to 
affirm concerning ourselves, and concerning the loved ob- 
ject, whatever w^^ conceive to affect ourselves, or the loved 
object pleasurablyj I Q,E.D, 

Pbop. XXW. We endeavoun^to affirm, concerning that 
which we hate, cvciyihing which we conceive to affect it pain* 
fully s and, contrariwise, we endeavour to deny, concerning 
it, everything which we conceive to affect it pleasurably. 
Proof — This proposition follows from III. xxiii., as the 
foregoing proposition followed from HE. x\i. 

iJbie.— Thus we see that it majr readily happen, that a 
man may, easily think too highly of himself, or a loved 
object, and, contrariwise, too meanly of a hated object, 
THs feeling is called pride, in reference to the man who 
thinks too mghly of hiiffsAf, and is a species of madness, 
Wi^ereij^ man dreams with his eyes open, thinking that he 
can jacc^plish all things that fall within the scope of his 
conception# and thereupon accounting them real,^d exult- 
ing in them, so long as he is unable to conceivn^nyt.hing 
wl^h excludes th«& existence, and determines his own 
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t^trer of; action. iPndfe; ihei^^k 

a ma^ too liigMy of Wm 

jpleiiiute which arises Jirim a nidn thinMjof'tdo^^/^ 

■ Whereas tie pled^re whio% 

arises fr^ thinMng too little of a man is caUed MsSiMn^ 

Prop. XXVII. By the very fact that we conceive a thing ^ 
y?hich is like ourselves, and which we have mt regarded 'Vjifh 
any emotion, to he affected with any emotion, we are ourselves 
affected with a like emotion. 

Proof. — ^The images of things are modifications of the 
human body, whereof the ideas represent external bodies 
as’present to us (11. xvii.) ; in other words (II. x.), ' whereof 
the ideas involve the nature of our body, and, at: same 

time, the nature of external bodies as present If, there- 
. fore, the nature of the external body be similar to the 
nature of our body, then the idea wluch we form of the 
* external body will involve a modi^cation of our own body 
similar to the modification of the external body. Conse- 
quently, if we conceive anyone similar to ouxselves as 
affected by any emotion, this conception will" express a 
modification of o,ur body similar to that emotion. Thus, 
from the fact of conceiving a thing like ourselves to be af- 
fected with any emotion, we are ourselves affected with a 
like emotion. If, however, we hate the «aid thing like our- 
selves, we shall, to that <gttent, be aftV(ited by a contrary, 
and not similar, emotion. Q.B.D. 

, Note I. — This imitation of emotions, when it is referred 
to pain, is called coivvpassion (cf . III. xxii. note) ; when it is 
referred to desire, it is called emulation, which is nothing 
else but the desire of anything, engendered m us hy the fact 
that we conceive that others have the like desire. 

Corollary L — ^If we conceive that anyone, whom we hav^ 
hitherto regarded with no emotion, pleasurably affects 
something similar to ourselves, we shall be affected with 
love towards him. If, ou the other hand, we conceive that 
he painfully affects the same, we shall he affected mth 
hatred towards him. v: 

Proof. — This is proved from the last proposiMois^ in; iiie 
' same manner as III. xxii. is proved from in. xid, 

Porollkry II. — We cannot hate a thing which we pity, 
because its miseiy affects us painfully. 
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i Kate it for this reason, we should 

^ pa%^ which is contrary to the hypothesis. 

fr<^ from miserj, as far as 

we 

Pi?^>?/.^ThaJ^ w object pf our 

jSty, a&cts us also with similar pain (by the foregoing pro- 
position); therefore, we shall endeavour to recall ever^hing, 
which removes its existence, or which destroys it (cf . lEI. 
;xiii.); in other words (III. ix. note), we shall desire to 
destroy it, or we shall be determined for its destruction ; 
thu8> we shall endeavour to free from misery a thing which 
we pity. Q.E.D. 

NoU II, — This will or appetite for doing good,# which 
arises from pity of the thing whereon we would confer a 
benefit, is called benevolence, and is nothing else but desire 
* wnsing from comjja^sion. Concerning love or hate towards 
him who has done good or harm to something, which 
conceive to be like ourselves, see III. xxii. note. 

Prop. XXVIII. We endeavour to bring about whatsoever 
we conceive to conduce to ^pleasure ; but we endeavour to 
remove or destroy whatsoever we conceive to be truly repugnant 
thereto, or to conduce to pain. 

Proof, — We endeavour, as far as possible, to conceive that 
which we imagine to conduce to pleasure (III. xii.) ; in 
other words (II.;ivii,) we shall endeavour to conceive it as 
far as possible as present or# actually existing. But the 
endeavour of the mind, or ^he mind’s power of thought, is 
equal to, and simultaneous with, the endeavour of the 
body, or the body’s power of action. (Tliis is clear from 
il. vii. Coroll, and 11. xi. Coroll.). Therefore we make 
an absolute endeavour for its existenice, in other words 
^which by m, ix. note come to the same thing) we desire 
and "strive for it; this was ouf first point.* Again, if we 
conceive that something, which we believed to be the cause 
of p^, that is (in. xiii. note), which we hate, is destroyed, 
we shall rejoice (in.»xi.). We shall, therefore (by the 
fij^t^rt of this proof), endeavour to destroy the same, or 
■ to remove it from us, so that we may not 

regard it as present ; this was our second point. Where- 
fore yhits oeyer conduces to pleasure, &c. Q.Sl,I), 

Prop. XXIX. We shlzll also endeavour to do whatsoever 
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m eoneeive men * to regard noUh pleasme^ and Jdinirariwwe 
*%}e ahaU ahrinh from doing that which we concern men to 
skrwk from, ^ 

Proof — From the fact of imapniog, tliai meti love or 
hate anything, we shall love or Imte the same thing (111* 
xxvii.). That is (III, xiii. note), from this mere fact WO 
shall feel }>loasurc or ])ain at the thing’s presence. And* so 
wo shall endeavour to do whatever we cimceive men to lovo 
or regard with pleasure, etc. Q.F.D. 

Note. — ^This endeavour to do a thing or leave it undOne, 
solely in ordt'r to please men, we call a mini ion, especially 
wjien we so eagerly endeavour to please Ihe vulgar, that we 
do or^mit ceiiaxn tilings to our own or-another’s hurt: in 
other cases it is generally called Icindhnees. Furthermore 
I give the name oipraUe to the ideasiire, with which we con^ 
ceive the action of avother, wh^rehy he has entleawoured to 
please us; but of hlamc to the jjaui when with we feel aver- 
B%on to his action. 


Pboi*. XXX. If anyone has done something whteh he con- 
ceives as affecting othtr men pleasurably, he will be affected 
by pleaswre, accompanied by the idea of himself as cavsoi in 
other words, he will regard himself with pleasure. On the 
other hand, if he has done anything which he conceives as 
affecting others j)ain fully, he will regard himself with pain. 

Proof — He who ocmeeives, tliat he others with 

pleasure or pain, will, by thnt very fact, lumsolf be affected 
with pleasur<» or pain (III. xxvii.), but, as a man (II. xix^ 
and xxiii.) is cou&(*i(>uk of himself through the modifications 
whereby he is detcTiiiim'd to action, it follows that he who 
conceives, that he affects others ph^asvraldy, will be affected 
with pleasure accompanied by the idea of himself as cause ; 
in other words, will regard himself with j>leasure. And 
mntaiis muiandis in the <*aoe of pain. Q.E D. 

Note, — As love (III. xiii.) is pleasure accompanied by 
the idea of an external cause, and hatred is pain a<icom- 
panied by the idea of an external «cl use ; the pleasure and 
pain in question will be a species of love and hatred But, 
as the terms love and liatred are used in reference to^xter- 
nal objects, we will employ other names for the emotions 
now undcr^ discussion ; pleasure accompanied by the idea 

' N.B. By meu ** id this a&d the tollowm^ proposiuoas, 1 mean men 
whom we regard without any particular emotion. 
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of an exteiaal eaxise ' we trill style Simoter, and the motioiu 
oontrai^ thereto wo will style Shame: I mean in such 
cases as where pleasure or pain ar^es from a man’s belief, 
that he is being praised or blamed: otherwise pleasure 
accompanied by the idea of an external dkuseMs called self-^ 
comphieeTtcy^ and its contrary pain is called repentance. 
Again* as it may happen (11. xvii. CorolL) that the pleasure, 
wherewith a man conceives that he affects others, may exist 
solely in his own imagination, and as (in. xxv.) everyone 
endeavours to conceive concerning himself that which he 
conceives will affect him with pleasure, it may easily come 
to pass that a vain man may be proud and may imagisse 
that he is pleasing* to all, when in reality he may i/e an 
annoyance to all. 

Prop' XXXI. If vw conceive that anyone loves, desires, or 
•hates anything which we ourselves love, desire, or hate, we 
shall thereupon regard the thing in question with mor%, 
steadfast love, &e. On tTte contrary, if we think that anyone 
shrinks from something that we love, v:e shall undergo vaeil-’ 
lotion of soul. 

Proof, — Prom the nu*re fact of conceiving that anyone 
loves anything we shall ourselves lov^* that thing "(III. 
xxvii.) : but we are assumed to love it aln‘fidy; there is, 
therefore, a ne^ < Juise of love, wher<*by our former emotion 
is fosttwd ; li<'n(k**we shall thereupon love it nnm^ stead- 
fastly. Agai«L, from the mere ia( 1 of coiKHiving that any- 
one shrinks from anything, shall ourselves shrink from 
tliat thing (III. xxvii.). If we assume that we at the same 
time love it, we shall then simultaneously love it and 
shrink fi'on) it ; in otJior words, we shall be subject to 
vacillation (UI. xvii. note). Q.E,I), 

^Corollary, — Prom tlie foregoing, and also from III. xxviii. 
it follows that everyone eudeavotirs, as far ae possible, to 
cause others to love what he himself loves, and to hate 
what he himself hates: as the poet says : “As lovers let 
us share every hope a^d^every fear : ironhearted were bo 
who jjjjsuld love what the othcT leaves.-* ” 

^ So/^art Vloten and Bruder, The Dutch version and Camerer read, 
an internal cause,*^ 

* Ovid. Atnores, II. xix. 4, 5, Spinoza transposes the^yersp**. 

** i^cremus pariter; pariter metuamus amantoss ; 

Ferrens est, si quis, quod suiit alter, amat.” 
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Noie.^TbxB endeavour to bring it about, tl4t our own 
Hbes and dislikes should meet with universal approval, is 
really ambition (see ITT. xxix. note) ; wherefore we see that 
everyone by nature desires {ajppetere% that tho rest of man- 
kind should live according to his own individual disposi- 
tion : when such a desire is equally present in all, everyone 
stands in everyone else’s way, and in wishing to he loved or 
praised by all, all become mutually hateful. 

Prop. XXXin. If we coyiceiee that anyone takea deUgbt 
in something, which only one person can j^ossess, we ‘shall 
' endeavinir to bring it about that the man in question shall not 
fp»in possess I on th ereof. 

Pt^of — From ilie iikw fa(‘t of (?iir conceiving that 
another }>ers<>n takes delight in a thing (ID. x^vii. and 
Coroll.) we shall ourselves love that iliing and desire to 
take delight tlienin. But we assumed that tho pleasure 
*.an question would be ]>rt‘V(mted bv anotluT’s delight in its 
object; we shall, therefore, endeavour to i)revent his 
possession thereof (III. xx>iii.). Q.EJ). 

Note , — thus see that man's nature is generally so 
constituttd. that he takes pity on thow» who fare ill, and 
envies those who' fart^ well with an ainount of hatred 
proportioned to liis own love for the g(»ods in their posses- 
sion. Further, we see tliat from tli^’* same proj>erty of 
human nature, whence it follows that# men are merciful, 
it follows also that they ar‘ envious and aiulAtious. Lastly, 
if we makt* apiioal to Experenci*, we shall find that she 
entirely confirms what we ha\(‘ said ; more es]>ecially if we 
turn our attention to the first years of our lif(\ We find 
that children, whose body is continually, as it were, in 
equilibrium, laugh or cry simply l)ecause they see others 
laughing or crying; moreovtT, they desire forthwith to 
imitate whatever they see others doing, and to possess 
themselves whatever they conceive as delighting others ; 
inasmuch as the images of things are, as wc have jsaid, 
modifications of the human kwl/, or modes 'y^^herein the 
human body is affected and disposed by external e^mes to 
act in this or that manner. ^ 

Pbop.XXXEII. WJien we love a thing sirnilo/r to oursehes 
we endea\,^oiir, as far as we can, to bring ahowt that it shotUd 
love m in return. 
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wiu^ we Jot© we endeavour, as far as we* 
ean, ^ qpu<i^ive^ iu pretoeu^ to aiiytliing else (HI. xii.). 
H ;^e tKiwg Ite : s™il«^r to oUrselvesi we shall endeavour to 
afflect it preference to anything else (in. 

xxik.)i ; to other words, we shall endeavour, as far as we 
cto, to tetog it a.hont, that, the thing should he affected 
with pleasure accompanied hy the idea of ourselves, that is 
(in. xiii: hote)i that it should love us in return. Q.E.D. 

JPbop. XXXIV. The greater the emotion with which we 
cmeeive a loved object to he affected towards us, the greater 
wWj he our complacency. 

Proof, ~We endeavour (ni. xxxiii.), as far as we can, iib 
bring about, that what we love should love us in return ; < 
in other words, that what we love should he affected with 
pleasure accompanied by the idea of ourself as cause. 
Therefore, in proportion as the loved object is more 
pleasurably affected because of us, our endeavour will bd^ 
assisted.— rthat is (ni. xi, and note) the greater will be 
our pleasure. But when we take pleasure in the fS,ct, that 
we pleasurably affect something similar to ourselves, we 
regard ourselves with pleasure (in. 3j3) ; therefore the 
greater the emotion with which we conceive a loved object 
to be affected, <&.c, Q,E.I>, 

Pbop. XXX If anyone conceives, that an object of his 
hve joins itself to P/noiher with closer hands of friendship than 
1w himself ha% attained to, he %vill he affected with hatred 
twords loved object and toith envy towards his rival, 

Proo/,— In proportion as a man thinks, that a loved 
object is.well affected towardvS him, will be the strength of 
his self-iEipproval (by Ihe last Prop.), that is (in.‘*^xx. 
note), of his pleasure ; lid will, therefore *(in. xxviii.), ei> 
deavouf, as far as he can, to imjj-gine the loved object as 
most closely bound to him : this endeavour or desire will 
be increased, if he thinks that someone else has a similar 
desire (HI. xxxi.). But th^ endeavour or desire is assumed 
to he che^d by the linage of the loved object in con- 
image of him whom the loved object has 
joined^io itself ; therefore (HI. xi. note) he will for that 
reason be affects with pain, accompani^ by the idea of 
the lOv^ object as a cause in conjunction with the image 
of his nval; that is, he will be (HI. xiii.) affected with 
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' hatred towards the loved object and also towards his rival 
(m. XV. CorolL), which latter ho will envy as enjoying the 
beloved object. 

Note . — ^This hatred towards an object of love joined with 
envy is called Jealousy, which accordingly is nothing else 
but a wavering of the disposition arising from combined 
love and hatred, accompanied by the idea of some rival 
who is envied. Further, this hatred towards the object of 
love will be greater, in proportion to the pleasure which 
the jealous man had l>een wont to derive from the re<-i- 
procated love of the said object ; and also in proportion to 
the feelings hi* had previously entt*rtained towards liia 
rivah If he had hated liim, hfi will' forthwith hate the 
object of his love, because he conceives it is pleasurably 
affected by one whom he himself hat<*s : and also because 
he is conii)elled to asset late the image of his loved one 
with the imag^‘ of liim whom Iv' hales. This condition 
generally comes into play in the ease of lovt* for a woman : 
for he who tliiiiks, that a woman whom he loves j>rostitute8 
herself to another, will ft*i‘l pain, not only lK*t ausi* his own 
desire is restrained, but also because, being compelled to 
associate the imagt* of her he loves wuth the i>arts of shame 
and the excreta of another, In* flierefore shrinks from her. 

We must add, that a jealous man is xnd gi’eeted by his 
beloved with tin* sam<* joyful ctmnteiai^ice as ]H*fore, and 
this also gives him ])<iin a^'a lover, as I wiiriu>w show. 

Pbop. XXXVI. Me who r members a thing, in which he 
has once taken delight, desires to ^josscss it uvder the same 
eirciimsiancf as when he first took deJiglii therein. 

T» oof.— Everytlung, which a maii'*Las seen in conjunction 
with the object ‘bf bis love, will he to him aeeidentally a 
cause of pleasure (III. xv.) ; he will, therefore, desire* to 
possess it, in eonjuiK'iioh with that wlierein he has taken 
delight; in other words, he ivill desire to possess the object 
of his love under the same (*ircuinstances as when he first 
took delight therein. Q.E.D. • 

CoroUary . — A lover will, therefore, feel pain if o^'*>of the 
aforesaid attendant circumstances be missing. 

Proof. — For, in so far as he finds some drcuiustance to 
be missin^T he conceives something which excludes its 
existence. As he is assumed to be desirous for love’s sake 
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of that thilg or circumstance (by the last Prop.), he will, 
iu so far as he *conceiyes it to be missing, feel T>ain (HF. 
six.). O.JB.D. 

Note. — This •pain, ,in so far as it has^ reference to the 
absence of t he obje ct of love, is called Regret 
Pro:?. XXXVII. Desire cmsing through pain or pleasme^ 
hatred or love, is greater in proportion as the emotion is greater. 
Proof, — Pain diminishes or constrains man *8 jx)wer of 
activity (III. xi. not(»), in other words (III. vii.), diminishes 
or constrains the effort, wherewith he endeavours to persist 
111 his own Ixdng ; therefore (JH. v.) it is contrary to the 
said endeavour : thus all the endeavours of a man affected' 
by pain are directt'd* to removing that pain. But (by the 
definition of pain), in })roiM)rtion as tlu‘ pain is greater, so 
also is it necessarily oj)posed to a greater ])art of man’s 
power of activity; therefore the greater the pain, the 
^oater the [*owi*r of a<*tiviiy employed to remove it ; that 
is, the greater will be the desire or ap]>etite in endeavour- 
ing to remove it. Again, since j^lcasun^ (III. xi. note) 
increases or aids a man’s x>ower of activity, it may easily 
be shown in like manner, that a man affected by ]>Ieasure 
has no desire further than to preserve it, and his desire 
will be iu proiioi’tioii to the magnitude of the pleasure. 

Lastly, since Ivitred and lov(* are thomselv(?s emotions of 
j)am and pleasuns ;jttfollows in like manner that tlie endea- 
vour, appetite, vr d<»sire, whi<*h ariues through hatred or love, 
will be greater in j^roportion the hatred or love. Q,E,D, 
Prop. XXXVXU. If a man has begun to hate an object of 
his hve, so that love is thoroughly destroyed, he u'ill, causes 
being equal, regard it ivith more haired than if //e had m^fcr 
hved it, and his haired will be in proportion to the strength 
of hi .8 former hve. 

Proof — a man begins to h&te that wl/ieh he had 
loved, more of his ai>x)etites are put under restraint than 
if he had never loved it. For love is a })leasure (HE. xiii. 
note) whicha man endcWvburs as far as he can to render 
permaimiark xxviii.) ; he does so by regarding the object 
of his I^e as present, and by affecting it as far as he can 
pleasunlhly ; this endeavour is greater in proportion as the 
love is greater, and so also is the endeavour to bring about 
that the beloved should return his affection (III. xxxiii.). 
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Now these endoavotirs are constraitied by hatred towards 
the object of love (HI. xin. Coroll, and in?xxui.) ; wherefore 
the lover (HI. xi. note) will for this cause also be affected 
with pain, the more so in proportion as his love has been 
greater ; that is, in addition to the pain caused by liatred, 
there is a i>ain caused by the fact that lie has loved the 
o])jert; wherefore the lover will regard the belovpd'with 
greater pain, or in other words, will hate it more than if 
he liad never loved it, and with the more intensity in pro- 
portion as his former love was greater. Q.JS/.Z). 

Prop. XXXIX. He who hates anyone will endeqtfour to 
him an Injury, unless he fears that a greater injury mil 
thew*hy arrnie to himself; on the other hand, he who hvee 
anyone will, hy the same law, seek fohenefl him. 

Proof . — To hate a man is (HI. xiii. nott*) to conceive 
him as a ciius(* of pain ; tlierefore lie who hat^js a man will 
** endeavour to nmiove or destnjy him. But if anything 
more painful, or, in other words, a gre.iier evil, should 
accrue to tlu* hato thereby—and if the hater tliinks he 
can avoid such evil liy not canying out the injury, which 
he planned against the o}>j(‘ct()f his hate — he will desire to 
abstain from inflietiug ihat injury (III. xxviii.), and the 
strength of his <m<3eavour(in xxxvii.) will be gn*aterthan 
his fonner endeavour to do injury, and will therefore pre- 
vail over it, as we asserted. The s(*coi^<l part of tliis proof 
]>ro<*eeds in the same ni inner, Wherefoie he who hates 
another, ele. Q.E.D, 

Note. — By good T here mean twerv kind of pleasure, and 
all tliat ('onduces thereto, esiieeially that which satisfies 
cKvAv longings, whatsoever they niuy be. By evil, I mean 
every kind of pain, especially that which frustrates our 
, longings. For 1 have shown (TTI. ix. note) tliat we in no 
case desire a thing because we d<H*iu it good, but, contrari- 
wise, we deem a thing good lieeause we desire it : conse- 
quently we diH?m evil that which we shrink from ; every- 
one, therefore, according to hifSr j^articular en?totions, judges 
or estimates what is good, what is bod, what \& wlmt 

is worse, lastly, what is best, and what is worsts ThvrB a 
miser thinks that abundance of money is the best, and 
want of** money the worst; an ambitious man ^eaires 
nothing so much as glory^ and fears nothing sq much as 
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shadie. To%xi enriotiis man notlung is more delightful 
than another’^ mififortone, and nothing more painful than 
another’s success. So eTeryman,acc<yding to ms emotions, 
judges a thing to he good or had, useful or useless. The 
emotion, which induces a man to turn from that which he 
wishes, or to wish for that which he turns from, is calh^l 
Hmidiiy, which may acrjordingly he defined as the fear 
whereby a mm is induced to avoid an evil which he regards 
as future hy encountering a lesser eml (lii. xxviii.). But if 
the evil which he f(‘ars he shame, timidity hocoines hash^ 
fulness. Lastly, if the desir<‘ to avoid a future evil ho 
, checked by the fear of another evil, so that the man knows' 
not which to choose, loar becomes conster nation, espedtally 
if both the evils feared be very gn^at. 

Prop. XL. He, who conceives h imself to he hated hy another, 
ahd believes that he has given him no cause for hatred, will 
Ivate that other in return, ^ 

He who conceives anotlier as allVcted with 
hatred, will thenuipon be affected himseir with haired 
(HJ. xxvii.), that is, with pain, ac<*oni|)aiiied by the idea of 
an external cause. But, by the liyi>othosis, lie conceiv(‘s no 
cause for this jiain ex(*epi him who is his (*n(‘my ; therefore, 
from conceiving that h<* is hated by some om*, he will be 
affected with ay<*ompaiu<Hl by the idea of his ent*my ; 
in other words, li<‘ will hate* his eiuniiy in return. Q,E.l), 
He who thinks that lu* has gi\on just cause fc*r 
hatred will (III. xx\. and noto) bo affected with shame; 
but this case (III. xxv.) rarely happens. This reciproca- 
tion of hatred may also arise from tht^ hatred, which follow^s 
an endeavour to injure The objt^ct of our hate (TXT. xxxrr^.* 
He therefore who conceives that he ishati»dby another will 
conceive his *moniy as <hc cause of soiiu' evil or pain ; thus 
he will he affected with pain or fear, accomx>aiiied hy the 
idea of his enemy as cause; in other words, he w^ be 
affected with hatr<*d towanis liis enemy, as T said alcove. 

Corollary ^ — He who Soiiceivt's, that one whom he loves 
hates ^rfTwill be a prey to conflicting hatred and love. 
Por, In far as he conceives that he is an object of hatred, 
he is determined to hate his enemy in return. But, by the 
hypothesis, he nevertholefSs loves him : wherefore he will 
he a prey to conflicting hatred and love. 
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Ootollary IL — If a man conceives tliat one, viliom lie bas 
hithovto regarded without emotioi^ has done him any in- 
jury from motives of hatred, he will forthwith seek to re- 
pay the injuiy in kindC. 

Proof. — He Who conceives, that another hates him, will 
(by the last proposition) hate his enemy in return, and (III. 
xxvi.) will endeavour to recall everything which can affect 
him painfully ; he will moreover endeavour to do him an 
injury (III. xxxix.). Now the tirst thing of this sort which 
ho conceives is the injury done to hinifu^If ; he will, therefore, 
forthwith endeavour to repay it in kind. Q.B.D. 
i Note. — ^The endeavour to injure one whom we hate is 
call(^ Avger ; the endeavour to rejvaj in kind injury done 
to ourselves is called Kt vcnge. 

Prop. XLl. If anyone conceives that he is loved hy 
another, and believes that lie fats given no cause for such love, 
he will hnr fluff otlur in return, (Cf. HI. xv. Coroll., and 

m. xvi.) ^ 

Proof . — This proj)osition is proved in lh<‘ same way as 
the })reeediug one. See also the uot<‘ apf>ended thereto. 

Note. — If he ]»elieves that he has given jusi (‘ausefor the 
love, he will take j>riJe therein (III. xxx. and note) ; this is 
what most ofti^n liap]>eus (HI. xxv.), and we said that its 
contrary took pbu*(» wlienev(*r a man conceiy(‘s himself to be 
hatod by anotluT. (S(*e note to j>reJj‘#idiiig ] proposition.) 
Tliis reciprocal Jove, iuid eoiiserjutmtly ftie desire of bene- 
iiting him who loves us (IJI. xxxix.), and who endeavours 
to l)^*netit ns, is ealled gratitude or thankfulness. It thus 
appears tliat num are much more i^rono to take vengeance 
to return benefits. • 

Corollary. — who imagines, that be is loved by one 
whom he hait‘s, will be a pri*y to conflicting hatred and 
love. This is ]»roved in*tlie same way as Iho first corollary 
of the preceding proposition. 

Nate. — If hatred be tlic prevailing emotion, he will 
endeavour to injure him who Stives him ; th^ emotion is 
called cruelty, especially if the victim lie boLfcvuii^to have 
given no ordinary cause for hatred. 

Prop. XLII. He who has conferred a hmefU on^ anyone 
from motives of hve or honom ukli feel pain^ if he sees that 
the benefit is received without gralitvde. 
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;. JPtGofi — a matt loTefl sduietlimg wmilar to himself, 
he emdS^Tpurs# as far as he can>^ to bring it about that he 
shotiid be return Opi. xxxiii.). Therefore* 

he who has conferred a benefit confers it in obe^ence to 
the desu^e, which he feels of being loved in return ; that is 
(III, xxxiv.) from the hope, of honour or (III. xxx. note) 
pleasure; hence he will endeavour, as far as he can, to con- 
ceive this cause of honour, or to regard it as actually exist- 
-But, by the hypothesis, he conceives something else, 
which excludes the existence of the said cause of honour ; 
wherefore he will thereat feel pain (HE. xix.). Q.E.D. 

Feop. XLin. Hatred is increased by being reciprocated; 

' and cm on. the other hand be destroyed by love. 4 

Proef , — He who conceives, that an object of his hate 
hates him in return, will thereupon feel a new hatred, 
while the former hatred (by hypothesis) still remains (EH. 
xl). But. if, on the other hand, he conceives that the 
object of hate loves him, he will to this extent (HI. 
xxxviii,) regard himself with pleasure, and (III. xxix.) will 
endeavour to please the cause of his emotion. In other 
words, he will endeavour not to hate him (HI. xli.), and 
not to affect him painfully ; this endeavbur (HI. xxxvii.) 
will be greater or loss in proportion to the emotion from 
which it arises. ^Therefore, if it be greater than that which 
arises from hatred, iilj^d through which the man endeavours 
to affect painfuJly the thing whicji he hates, it will get the 
T.»etter of it and banish the hatyed from his mind. Q.E.D, 

Pbop.' XLV. Hatred which is completely vanquished by 
love passes into love : and love is thereupon greater than %f 
hatred had not preceded 'k. 

Proof,— The proof proceeds in the sams way as Prop, 
xxxyiii. of tliis Part : for he who begins to love a thing,, 
which he was wont to hate or regilrd with pain, from the 
very fact of loving feels pleasure. To this pleasure in- 
volved in love is added the pleasure arising from aid given 
to thevcnde^ur to rem<nva the pain involved in hatred 
(in. Accompanied hy the idea of the former object 

of hatr^ as cause. 

Jlife^^^Th(>ugh this be so, no one will endeavour to hate 
anj^ittg, or to* be affected with pain, for the sake of en- 
joying this ^eater pleasure ; that is, no one will desire that 
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he should be injured, in the hope of rocoverii^^ from the 
injury, nor long to be ill for the sake of getting well. For 
Everyone will always endeavour to persist in his being, 
and to ward off pain as far as he can. If the contrary is 
conceivable, nanwily, that a man should desire to hate some- 
one, in order that he might love him the more thereafter, 
he will always desire to hate liiiu. For the strength otthe 
love is in proportion to the strength of the hatred, where- 
fore the man would desire, that the hatred be continually 
increased niort‘ and more, and, for a similar reason, he 
would desire to become more and more ill, in order that he 
might take a great(*r pleasure in being restored to health : 
ill siv'li a oas<» ln' would always endea irour to be ill, which 
(Hr. vi.) is absurd. 

Peop. XLV. If a man amceives. Hint anyone similar to 
himself hafis anyfliiny alsu similar to hinisilf, which he loves, 
rhe will hate that person. 

Proof “The bidoved object feels re(*ii)ro(‘al hatreil to- 
wards him who bates it (111. xl.) ; tlnT(‘fore the lover, in 
conceiving that anyone hates the b(»l()ve<l obje<»t, conceives 
the bek»\ed tliimr as affected by hatred, in other* words 
(HI. xiii.), by ; conseijueiitly he is himstdf affected hy 
]»ain acciniipaiiied l»y the idea of the hater of tiie beloved 
thing as cause; that is, he will hate hiiiv.uho liates any- 
thing which he liimself loves (ITT. xiiirTij )to). Q.E,J), 

Pkop. XLYI. If a mat has been afftrfed* pleasvrahly nr 
painfully hy anyone, of a class or nation ilifferenf frttm his 
own, and if Oa pleasure or pain has been accompanied Iryfhe 
idea of the said siramjer as cause, under the general categot^y 
y/f('^‘' clas^ or nation : the man wiU feel Ume or hatred, not 
only to the indirldual stranger, but also to the whole class or 
nation win rein he In longs. 

Proof. — This is evideiU from III. xvi. 

Peop. XL VII. Joy arising front the fact, thd anything we 
hate is destroyed, or suffers other injury, is never vMccom^ 
pained by o certain pain in us. * ^ 

Proof. — This is evident from HI. xxvii. so far 

as we ('onceivo a thing similar to ourselves to be , affected 
with pain, we ourselves feel pain. 

Note,— Thm proposition can also be proved from the 
CoroHary to EC. xvii. Whenever we romem1>er anything, 
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OT^ ^ it d^8 ii6t actii^ we regaid it oulyaB t>Fe8mt, * 

and tii^ body is aff eoted in life manner; wherefore, 
in SQ f^r as the remembrance of the thing is s^ong, a man 
is deterhiine^^to regard it with pain; this determination, 
while the image of the thing in question lasts* is indeed 
checked by the remembrance of other things excluding the 
existence of the aforesaid thing, but is not destroyed : hence, 
a man only feels pleasure in so far as the said determina- 
tion is checked: for this reason the joy arising from the 
injury done to what we hate is repeated, every time we re- 
member that object of hatred. For, as we have said, when ^ 
the- image of the thing in question is aroused, inasmuch 
as it involves the thing^s existence, it determines th<* man 
to regard the thing with the same pain as he was wont to 
do, when it actually did exist. However, since he has joined 
to the image of the thing other images, which exclude its 
existence, this determination to pain is forthwith checked,* 
and the man rejoices afresh as often as the repetition takes 
place. This is the cause of men’s pleasure in recalling 
past evils, and delight in narrating dangers from which 
they b’ave escaped. For when men conceive a danger, they 
conceive it as still future, and are determined to fear it ; 
this determination is checked afresh by the idea of freedom, 
which became itlSsooiated with the idea of the danger when 
they escaped therifit)m : tliis renders them secure afresh: 
therefore they* rejoice afresh. 

Peop. XLVIII. Love or hatred towards, for instance, 
Feter is destroyed, if the pleasure involved in the former, or 
the pam involved in the latter emotion, he associaied wi th th^ 
idea of another cause : and will he diminished in proportion 
as we conceive Peter not to have been the sole cause of either 
emUion, « 

Proof — ^This Prop, is evident from the mere aetinition 
of love and hatred (III. xiii. note). For pleasure is called 
love towards Peter, and pain is called hatred towards 
Peter, in so far as Peter is regarded as Ihe cause of 

one enijtjtph or the other. When this condition of causality 
is eithig^ wholly or partly removed, the emotion towards 
Peter, also wholly or in part vanishes. Q.E,D, 

Peop. XLIX. Love <rr haired towards a thing, which we 
conceive to he free, must, other conditions being 8imildt,he 

Hi M 
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‘ ^greater thaA if U were feU towami$ a thing diking hy 
eeeevty. 

Proof — A, tiling wliicli we conceive as free must (T. Def. 
vii.) lx* ])erceive'l through itsett without anything else. 
If, therefore, we conceive it as the cause of pleasure or 
2)ain, we shall thert^fore (ITT. xiii. note) love it or hate it, 
and shall do so with tlie utmost love or hatr<»d that can 
arise from the giv<*n emotion. But if the thing which 
causes the emotion l)e conci^ved as acting l>y necessity, we 
shall then (hy the same Def. \ii. Part T.) conooivc it not as 
the sol(* cause, hut as one of the luuses of the emotion, and 
therefore our love or hatred toward** if wiUhe less. Q,jEM, 
—lienee it follows, that men, tliinking themselves 
to be frt'e, fee] mon* lo\e or lia(r<*d towards one another 
than towards aiiytliiiit* else : to this <*oiisidi‘ration we must 
add tin* imitation of emotions treatt‘dof in TIT. xxvii. xxxiv. 
\L and xliii. 

Pi 40 P. L. Aiiylhhuj irhahvi r ciut he, acckhnUilhj, a came 
o/hoiie orfvar. 

Tills pro]>osition is ]>rov<Hl in the same way as 
ITT. XV., ^vhi<‘h se-s touetluT uilh iho note to III. xviii. 

Note. Things wbi< h are a<rid(‘n<ally' the causes of hope 
or fear aro ealled good or e>i 1 onnais. Now, in so far as 
Mich omens are the cjiuse of ho})e or fe.ir/ihoy are (hy the 
definitioiihof hope and feargh<‘ii in Tn.\\‘iii. note) the causes 
als(> of jdeasure and ])ain/‘'(*i»ns<‘(|nontly \ve,'^to this extent, 
regard thorn with hue or h.iire<l, and endeavour cither to 
invoke tln*m as means towards that which we hope for, or 

renio\e tliian as obstacles, or causes of that which we 
fear, '’It follows, further, from ITT. \x\ ., that we are naturally 
so constituted as to believe revulily in Ihat which wehoi>o for, 
find with diijiculty in that which w(' b'ar; moreover/ wo are 
apt to estimate such <d)j<*ets above or Inflow their true value. 
Tlence there have arisen suiUTslitions, w'hereby men are 
everywhere assailed. However 1 do not think it worth 
while to point out here the vacillations s2)ring^;>;^om hope 
and fear ; it follows from the definition of thes^eir*otious, 
that there eau be no hoiie without fear, and no f&r with- 
out hope, as I will duly explain in the proper 2)lac!e. Further, 
in so far as we ho])e for or fear anything, we regard it with 
love or hatred; thus everyone can apply by himself to 
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hope and fear what we hare said concerning Ioto and , 
hatred* 

Pbof. UE. Differmt men may he differently affected hy the 
same object, mi the ecme man may be differently affected at 
different tmm hy the same object 

Proof, — ^The hnman hody is s^ffected hy external bodies 
in a* variety of ways (IT. Post. iii.). Two men may there- 
fore be differently affected at the saine time, and therefore 
(by Ax, i. after Lemma iii. alter 11. xiii.) may Ixj diffe- 
rently affected by one and the same ohji'ct. Further (hy 
the same Post.) the human body can be affected sometimes 
in one way, sometimes in another ; *(*ons(»queiitly (by the 
same Axiom) it may he differently affeeled at di^Tont 
timers by one and the same* ol)ji‘ct. Q.fJ.l). 

Note , — ^We thus see that it is ])ossi}de, that what one 
man loves another may hate, and that what oiu^ man fears 
another may not fear; or, a^ain, that one ami the same« 
man may love what li(‘ onee h«itefl, or may bt* bold where 
he (wu'e was timid, and so on. Attain, as everyone jndt^es 
a.ccording to his emotions what is vliat had, what 

better, and what worse (in. xxxix. it follows that 

men’s judgments may ^ary no less tliair ti»eir emotions,^ 
henco wlion we compare hom<» with oUkts. w(' distinguish 
them solely by diversity of their emotions, and style 
some intrepid, <)tln^r% timid, others b^ some otluT e])ithet. 
For instance, lashidl <‘all a man '^ttrepid, if hi* des])ises an 
evil which I am accifttomed to fear; if I fiirtlaT take into 
considorart-ion, that, in his desire to injure liis en(‘iui('s and to 
benefit those whom he lo\es, ho is not restrained }>y the 
fear of an evil wlii<*h is sullident to restrain me, J sliaU mli** 
him daring. Again, a m.iii will aj>pear tbind to me, if he 
foar^} an evil which I am ac<'UstonK‘d to desjiise; and if T 
further tafee ifito consideration that his dt^sire i!!s restrained 
hy the fear of an evil, which is not sufiicient to restrain me, 
1 shall say that he is cowardly; and in like uiamier will 
everyone pas^ judgment. 

Lastly, A-oni this inconstancy in 1hf‘ nature of human 
]udgm<&]^, inasmuch as a man often judges of tilings 
jsolely bf hi| emotions, and inasmuch as the things which 

^ This is possible, thongU the human mind is part of the divine in- 
tellect, as 1 have shown in II. xiii. note. 
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he heHeyes^ause pleaetire or pa% aad 
to promote ox prevent* are o£t^ phr^Y npt t6 

sp^h of the imcertai]QLty of things alldded toinlll. ,^iiriu. ; 
we may readily conceive that a znan m/'he at /one 
affected with j^easure, and at another witl^^ pain> apcom- 
panied by the idea of himself as causes Thus we can easily 
understand what are Repentance and Selfieqmplad^y. 
Repentance is pain, accompanied hy the idea of 0i,e*8 seif as 
cause ; Self-complacency is pleasure ctccompanied by idea 
of one's self as cause, and these emotions are p.ost intense 
because men believe themselves to be free (III. xlix,). 

Pbop. lit. An object which we have formerly seen in con- 
junoiion with others, and which we do dot conceive to have any 
property that is not comnurn to many, will not be regas'ded hy 
us for so long, as an object which we conceive to have some 
property peculiar to itsdf, 

' Proof . — As soon as we conceiv^^ an object which we have 

seen in conjunction with others, we at once remember those 
others (11. xviii. and note), and thus we pass forthwith from 
the contemplation of one^ object to the contemplation of 
another object, ^nd this is the case with the object, w;hich 
we conceive to have no property that is not common to 
many. For we thereupon assume that we are regarding 
therein nothing, which we have not bgfor# seen in conjunc- 
tion with other objects. But when* We suppose that we 
conceive in an object something special,*wliich w© have 
never seen before, we must needs say that the mind, while 
regarding that ol)je(jt, has in itself nothing wliich it can fall 
to regarding instead thereof ; therefor© it is determined to 
■'iiSte’Yionteinplation of tliat object cftily. Therefore an object, 
Ac. Q,E.D. 

Note. — This mental ^modification, or imagination of a 
particular l^^hing, in so far as it is alone in the mind, is 
called Wonder; but if it be excited by an object of fear, it 
is called Consternation, because wonder at an evil keeps a 
man so engrossed in the simpfe 6ontemplati(m^Jhereof , that 
he has no power to think of anything else ^h^by he 
might avoid the evil. If, however, the object of be 

a man’s prudence, industry, or anything of that sort, ^s* 
much as the said man is thereby regarded as far sui^ssing 
ourselves, wonder is called Venercdion ; otherwise* if a 
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man’s angeif envy, be wbat we wonder at, tbe emotion • 
is called Horror. Again, if it be tbe prudence, industry, or 
wbat not, of a man we love, tliat we wonder at, our love 
will on this a(*count be the greater (HI. ^ii.), and when 
joined to wonder or veneration is calM Devotion, We may 
in like manner conceive hatred, hope, confidence, and the 
other emotions, as associated with wonder ; and we should 
thus be able to deduce more oinotioiis than those which 
have obtained names in ordinary si^eech. Wlience it is 
evident, that the names of the emotions have l)een applied 
in accordance rather with tlieir ordinary manifestations 

• than with an accurate kiiOAviedge of their nature. 

To wonder is opposed Contempt, which generally ^arises 
from thet^fact that, because we see scuuoone wondering at, 
loving, or fearing sonietliing, or because something, at first 
Bight, appears to be like things, which we ourselves wonder 
at, love, fear, &c., wo art^ in consequence (III. xv. Coroll.® 
and iii. xxvii,), determined to wonder at, lov<', or fear that 
thing. But if from the presence, o}* more a(H*urate contem- 
plation of the said thing, we areVoni] celled to d(»ny concern- 
ing it all that can be the cause of wonder, love, fear, Ac., 
the mfiid then, by the presence of tlie thing, remains 
det-ennined to think rather of those qualities which are not 
in it, than of thl»se yv^hich are in it ; wlien^as, on the other 
hand, the presence^ the olqect would (*iiuse it more par- 
ticularly to regard that which •is thiu’ein. As devotion 
springs from w'onden at a thing which we love, so does 
Derimn spring from contempt of a thing which we hate or 
fear, and Scorn from contempt of folly, as veneration from 
wonder at jjrudtuioe. lastly, w(‘ can conceive the^iiTo’-** 
tions of love, hope, honour, Ac., in association wdth con- 
teufpt, and can thence deduce otjier emotions, wliich are 
not distinguished one from another by any recognized 
name. 

Pnop. LIU. When the Tjgdnd regards itself and its own 
power of afi^’SityfU feehpteasvre: and that pleasure is greater 
in proportion to the distinctness wherewith it conceives Uself 
and itsjSwn power of activity, 

’ Proof , man does not know himself except through 
the modifications of. his body, and the ideas thereof (II. 
xix. and xxiii,). When, therefore, the mind is able to con- 
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^template it&elf, it is thereby assumed to pass(^ a greater 
perfection, or (ffl.xi. note) to feel pleasur^^; and the pleasure 
will bo greater in proportion to the disiincstness, whereiirith 
it is able to conewe itself and its own power of activity. 
Q,RD, 

Corollary , — This pleasure is fostered more and more, in 
l»roportion as a man conceives himself to be praised by 
others. For the more he conceives himself as praised by 
<»th(»rs,' the more will he imagine them to be affected with 
pleasure, a(*compaiu(4 hy the idea of himself (III. xxix. 
note) ; thns he is (III. xxvii.) himself affected with greater 
pleasure, aceompanied l)y the idea of himself. Q,E,D, 

LTV. The wind endeammra to conceive only mch 
things as asM rl its power of activity. 

Proof. — Theeu<l<‘avoiirorpower of the mind is the actual 
essence thtToof (1 IT. vii.) ; bid the essence of the mind 
'obviously only allinns that whichtthc mind is and can do; 
not tliat whi(*li it inather is nor can do ; thendore the mind 
eiideav^ours to con<‘eiv(‘ only such things as assert or affirm 
its power of activity. Q.EfD, 

Pkop. LV. Whf^n the mind cont(mplafes Us ov'n weahms, 
it feels pain Ihtreat, ** 

Proof . — The Chsence of the mind only affirms that which 
the mind is, or can do ; in other words, b is the mind’s 
nature to conceive only &u(*h things a'^sert its power of 
activity (Iasi Prop ), Tbas, when we say fliat the mind 
coni imitates iis own weakness, we an‘ mendy saying that 
while the mind is attempting to loineive soinetbiiig which 
asserts its 2 »ower of activity, it is checked in its endeavour - 
— jirotlier words (III. xi. not(‘), it bids jniin. Q.E,E. 

Corollary, TLis 2 )ain is more and more fostered, if a 
man conc<dves that Jie is blamiMl 1)^ otlu'rs; this ma/ bo 
j)roved in the same way as the corollary to ITT. liii. 

Note , — This pain, ai*oomi)ani<*d by the idea of our own 
weakness, is called humUity; tj^e pleasure, which springs 
from the contemi>lation of oursidVes, is calleS^7/-2ove or 
self-complacency. And inasmuch as this feeling is renewed 
as often as a man contemplates his own virtues, orT:»i^i own 
power of activity, it follows that everyone is fond of 
narrating his own exploits, and displaying the force both 
of his h^y and mind, and also that, for this reason, men 
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are troublt^ome one to another. Again, it follows that,^ 
men are naturally envioUs (EH. xxiv. note, and HI. xxidi. 
note), rejoicing in the shortcomings of their equals, and 
feeling pain at their virtues. For whenever a man conceives 
his own actions, he is affected with pleasure (III. liii.), in 
proportion as his actions display more perfection, and ho 
contjeives them more distinctly — that is (IT. xL noto), in 
proportion as ho can distinguish them from others, and 
regard them as something special. Therefore, a man will 
take most pleasure in contemplating himself, when he con- 
templates some quality which h(' denies to others. But, if 
that which ho affirms of himself lx* attidlmtahlo to the idea 
of man or animals^ in general, he will not so greatly 
pleased : ho will, on tlie contrary, f(‘el pain, if he conceives 
that his own actions fall short when eoinjiared >vitli those 
6£ others. This pain (III. wviii.) li(» will endeavour to 
removes by putting a wrgng coustruelion on the actions ofr 
his equals, or by, as far as ho can, embellishing his own. 

It is thus apparcMit that men are naturally 2 )ron(‘ to 
hatred and envy, which latter isfoster(xl by their edneation. 
For parents are ae<‘Ustoni<xl to incite tlu'ir (‘hildrtm to 
virtue solely by the Ki)ur of limionr and c*nvy. But, jjer- 
baps, some will serui)h‘ to assimt to wliat i have said, 
because wc noUseldoni admire meu s virtues, and veiuu’ate 
their j>ossessors, ifi%order to remove smii doubts, 1 a 2 q»end 
the following forollaj’N . 

Corollary . — o one envies t Jie irtiu‘ of an;) one who is 
not his eqxial. 

Proof . — Envy is u sinxies of hatred (111. xxiv. note) or 
(in. xiii. not(') })am, tual is (III. xi. note), a inoditWi^lijit 
wdxereby a man’s ]>ow(t of aedivity, or eiftleavour to^vards 
aettvity, is elieck(‘d. But a man does not endeavour or de- 
sire to do anything, which cannot "follow from his nature as 
it is given; tlierefore a man will not desire any ]>ower of 
activity or virtue (wdiich is the same thing) to be attributed 
to him, that-is ajiprojjriiTte to another’s nature and foreign 
to^hi|^*own; hence his desire cannot be checked, nor ho 
himsel^pained by the contc*mplatiou of virtue in some one 
unlike Inmsolf, consequently he cannot envy such an one. 
But he can envy his equal, who is assumed to have the same 
nature as himself. Q.E.1). 
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V jfote.rr^'^en, thei'efore, as we sa^ in the <iote to HI. 
liii^ we venerate a man, tlirough wonder at Ms piri;dence, 
foi*titude, &c„ we do so,^, because we ;wn^ive those qualities 
to he peculiar to^him, and hot as common ^ bur: nature ; 
we* therefore, no more envj their possessor, 4han we envy 
trees for being tall, or lions for being coura^^us. 

Pi^op. LVI. There are as many Mnds of ;pUmure^ of ^ain^ 
of desirSe, and of every emotion compounded of HhesOy mch as 
vacillations of spirit^ or derived from these^ suchm love, haired, 
hope, fear, d:c,, as there are hinds of objects whereby we are 
affected. 

Proof — Pleasure and pain, and consequently the emo- 
tions ^compounded tliereof, or derived therefrom, are 
passions, or j)assive states (m. xi. note); now we are 
necessarily passive (HI. i.), in so far as we have inadequate 
ideas ; and only in so far as we have such ideas are wo 
passive (HI. iii.) ; that is, we ar^, only necessarily passive 
(n. xl. note), in so far as we conceive, or (II. xvii. and 
note) in so far as we are affected by an emotion, which in- 
volves the nature of our own body, and the nature of an 
external body. Wlierefore tlie nature of every passive 
state must necessarily be so explained, that the nature, of 
the object whereby we are affected be expressed, Kamely, 
the pleasure, which arises from, say, the object a, involves 
the nature of that object a, and the pK^aliure, which arises 
from the object b, involves the nature of the object . b ; 
wherefore these two pleasurable emotions are by nature 
different, inasmuch as the causes whence they arise are by 
nature different. So again the emotion of pain, wMch 
"*aiis(jji>t*from one object, is by nature different from the 
pain arising frcfm another object, and, similarly, in the 
case of love, hatred, hope, fear, vacillation, Ac. ’ 

, Thus, therb are necessarily as many kinds of pleasure, 
pain, love, hatred, Ac., as there are kinds of objects 
whereby we are affected. Now desire is each man’s esi^nce 
or nature, in so far as it is coric6ived as detsomined to a 
particulax action by any given modification of rtseli (HI. 
ix. pote) ; therefore, aceor&ng as a man is affected t^Pough 
external causes by this or that kind of pleasure, pain, love, 
hatred, Ac., in other words, according as Ms nature is dis- 
posed in tMs or that manner, so wiU his deinre be of one 
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kind or anc|her, and the imture of. one desire must neces- 
sariiiy differ from the nature of another desire, as widely as 
the emotions differ, wherefrom ea<ih desire arose. Thus 
there are as liany kinds of desire, as th^^re are kinds of 
pleasure^ pain, love, Ac., consequently (by what has been 
shown) there are as many kinds of desire, as there are 
kinds of objects whereby we are affected. Q,E.l). 

Note,’--*A^oxxg kinds of emotions, which, by the last 
proposition, must be very numerous, the chief are luxury, 
drunkenness, lust, avarice, and ambition, being merely species 
of love or desire, displaying the nature of those emotions in 
a manner varying according to the object, with which they 
are concerned. For by luxury, drunkenness, lust, <^yarice, 
ambition, Ac., we simply mean the immoderate love of 
feasting, drinking, veneiy, riches, and fame. Further- 
more, these emotions, in so far as we distinguish them 
from others merely by tl^ objects wherewith they are con-^ 
cerned, have no contraries. For tevqjerance, sobriety, and 
chastity, “which we are wont to oppose to luxury, drunken- 
ness, and lust, are not emotions or passive states, but indi- 
cate a power of the mind which modcral^es the last-named 
emotions. However, I cannot here explain the remaining 
kinds of emotions (seeing that they are as numerous as the 
kinds of object*), npr, if I could, would it be necessary. It 
is sufficient for huf purpose, namely, to determine the 
strength of tM emotions, and tlAJ mind’s power over them, 
to have a general definition of each emotion. It is sufficient, 
i repeat, to understand the general properties of the emo- 
tions and the mind, to enable us to determine the quality 
and extent of the mind’s power in moderating andehecS- 
ing the emotions. Thus, though there is S great difference 
between various emotions of love^ hatred, or desire, for in- 
stance between love felt towards children, and love felt 
towards a wife, there is no need for us to take cognizance 
of such differences, or to ^ck out further the nature and 
origin of jif? emotions. • 

Pnpp. JGVIL Any emotion of a given individual differs 
from emotion of another individu^il, only in so far as the 
essence of the one individual differs from the essence of the 
other, ; 

Frpof — ^This proposition is evident from Ax. i. (which 
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.•Bee after Loiama iii. Prop. adii. Part ii.). 
we will prove it from the nature of the thr<.=^ primary 
emotions. 

All emotions are attributable to desire, pl&sure, or i>ain, 
as their definitions above given show. But desire iS each 
man’s nature or essence (ILE, ix. noio) 5 therefore desire in 
one individual differs from desire in another individual, 
only in so far as the nature or essence of the one differs 
from the nature or essence of the other. Again, pleasure 
and pain ar(‘ 2 >assivo states or i>aSHions, whereby every 
< man’s power or endeavour to ])ersist in Ins being is in- 
creased or diminished, heljK'd or hiiiciered (Jtl, xL and 
note). But by the endeavour to piTsist in its being, in so 
far as it is attributable to mind and body in conjunction, 
we mean a]>iM.'tite and debire ( III. ix. note) ; therefore plea-^ 
sure and i>aiii are identical uith desire or aj>]>(diie, In so* 
*ftir as by (»xtenial i*aust‘s they areriucreased or dimijiished, 
helped or hindered, in (.)tlu‘r V(vrds, they are every man’s 
nature ; wlieivd’oiv the pleasun^ and ]>ain felt by one Juan 
differ from the phnmure and pain felt by another man, 
only ill so far as, t lie nature or ess<‘iu'<* of ihe one man 
differs from the ess(*iiee of the otluT ; <a>use<juently, any 
em<»tion of one individual only differs. Q.E,I), 

Note, —Hence it follo>vs, that tin* (‘uiotjouifof the animals 
which are calh*d irrational (lor ufttT lehr^ing th(‘ origin of 
mind we cannot doubt thfit laaitcs feel) oiuy differ from 
man’s emotions, to the t*xt»‘nt that brute nature differs 
from human nature. IJor.se and man are alike catried 
a way by the desire of procn*ation ; hut tin* d4»sire of the 
is e<juui«^ the desire of tlie*hilter is hmnan. So 
also the lusts and apj)etites of iiis(M-tH, fisiu's, and lards 
must needs vary according to tlie Sf'veral natures, Thhs, 
although oa<*h individual lives c‘out(‘iit and r(‘joices in that 
nature belonging to liim wherein hi* has bis lading, yet the 
life, wherein .each is coiitoit an ^1 rejoi(‘es, is nothing tdse 
but the idea, or soul, of the said iiVli\idual, aild ^leiico ihe 
joy of one only differs in nature from the joy of another, 
to the extent tliat the essence of one tliffers from the >;sHenee 
of another. Lastly, it follows from the foregoing pro}>osi- 
tion, that there is no small difference between the joy which 
actuates, say, a drunkard, and the joy ix)sses*sed by a philo- 
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sopher, as | just mentioH here by the way. Thus farl^ 
have treatea of the exeotioHS attributable to man, in so far as 
hr» is passive. It remains to add a few words on those 
attributab le tft him in so far as he is activp. 

Pbo^. LVIXI. Besides ^Uamre and desire, which are pa8si>^ 
vitxes or paesione, there are other emotmis derived from 
pleasure and desire, which are atirihaidble to vs in so far as 
m a/re active. 

Proof ^When the mind com eivos itbolf and its power of 
a^'tivity, it feels pleasun* (III. liii.) : now the mind neces- 
sarily contemplates itseK, wlien it conceives a true or 
adequate idea (11. xliiij. But the mind does conceive cer- 
tain adequate ideafe (II. xl. note 2). Tln^n^fore, it feels 
pleasure in so far as it conceives adequate ideas; ihat 
is, in so far as it is active* (III. i). Ag.ihi, the mind, 
both in so far as it has cli‘ar and distinct ideos, and in so 
far as it has <‘onfusod hjeas, end(*avours to pc^rsist in its * 
own being (III. ix.J ; hut by such an endoa^our we mean 
desire (by the iiotc‘tothe same Jh*o]).) ; tlioreiore, desire is 
also attributahli‘ to us, in so far as ue underbfand, or 
(IIT. i.) in so far as we are active. Q.E.D. 

Prop. LIX. Among all ihe emotions atfrihnfahle to the 
mind as active, then are none which cannot h refern d to 
pleaswre or pai4f, 

Prmf . — All <‘inot^)iib <un be refern^d to desire, pleasure, 
or pain, as th^ir detinitious, aln^id)^ ghen, show. Now by 
pjun we mean tliat tin* mimrs power of thinking is dimi- 
nished or c]ieck(4 (lU. xi. and note) ; tlierefore, in so far 
as the mind feels ]>aiu, its power ot uiiderstandiuir, that is, 
of activity, is diniiuisla.*dor checked (UI. i.) ; tluTeWiv uo 
painful emotions cau !«' attributed to Iho^ind in virtue of 
it If being active, but only I'liioiions of ph'asure and desire, 
winch (1)y the last Pro]i.") arc attrilmtable to* the mind in 
that condition. Q.B.T>, 

Note , — ^All actions following from emotion, which are at- 
tributable to the mind* in virtue of its understanding, I 
sej; d(wn)*to strength of character (fortitudo), which I divide 
into emrage (animositas) and highmindedness (generositas). 
By courage I mean the desire whereby every man strives to 
preserve his own being in accordance solely with the dictates 
of reason. By highmindedness I mean^ the desire whereby 
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every mcm endeavowte, solely under the didatee <f reoBon^ to 
' aiS other men cmd to unite them to himself in friendship. 
Those actions^ therefore^ which have regard solely to the 
good of the ageot* I sot down to courage, thebe which aim 
at the good of others I set down to highmindedness. Thus 
temperance, sobriety, and presence of mind in danger, &c., 
are varieties of courage ; courtesy, mercy, &c., are varieties 
of highmindodness. 

I think I have thus expLained, and displayitd through 
their primary caused the primipal emotions and vacillations 
of spirit, which arise from the combination of the three pri- 
mary emotions, to wit, desire, j)leafeure, and pain. It is 
evident^from what I have said, that wc are in many wavs 
driven about by external causes, and that like waves of the 
sea driven by contrary winds we toss to and fro unwitting 
of the issue and of our fate. But I have said, that 1 have 
cmly set forth the chief conflictins^ emotions, not all that 
might bo given. For, by proceeding in the same way as 
above, we can easily show that love is united to repentance, 
scorn, shame, &c. I think everyone will agree from what 
has been said, that the emotions may be coni])oanded one 
with another in so many ways, and so many variations may 
arise therefrom, as to exceed all possibility of computation. 
However, for my purpose, it is enouglj to ba/rc enumerated 
the most important; to reckon up Ilu^]r(f»t which I have 
omitted would be more cunious than profitable It remains 
to remark concerning love, that it very often happens that 
while wt are enjoying a thing wlucli we longed for, the 
body, from the act of enjoym<mt , ae(piires a new disposition, 
*vrhe»rel v it is detennim'd in another* way, otlier images of 
things are aroused in it, and the mind begins to conceive 
and desire something fresh. For exami>l(s when we con- 
ceive something which genemlly delights us with its flavour, 
we desire to enjoy, that is, to eat it. But whilst we are 
thus enjoying it, the stomach is filled and the body is other- 
wise disposed. If, therefore, whemtlie body is thus other- 
wise disposed, the image of the food which is j>resei^jt jie 
stimulated, and consequently the endeavour or duAre to 
eat it be stimulated also, the now disposition of the body 
win feel repugnance to the desire or attempt, and conse- 
quently the presence of the food which we formerly longed 
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foi: will b^jpme odiouB. TlhiB revulsion of feeling is called^. 

Ot'ilearinesif. For the r^ifc, I have neglected the. 
oi^ward ihodifications of the body , observable in emotions, 
such> foir instance, as trembling, p^or, sobbing, laughter, 
foiP these are attributable to the body only, without 
any reference to the mind. Lastly, the definitions of the 
embtions require to,be supplemented in a few points ; I will 
therefore repeat them, interpolating such observations as I 
think should here and there be added. 


Definitions op the Emotions. 

I. Desire is the actual essence of man, in so far 'as it is 
conceived, as determined to a particular activity by some 
Tgiven modification of itself. 

Explanation , — ^We ha^e said above, in the note to Propt 
ix. of this part, that desire is appetite, with consciousness 
thereof ; further, that appetite is the essence of man, in so 
far as it is determined to act in a way tending to promote 
its own persistence. But, in the same note, I also re- 
marked that, strictly speaking, I recogmze no distinction 
between appetite and desire. For whether a man be con- 
; scions of his appetite or not, it remains one and the same 
appetite. Thus, ^n order to avoid the appearance of tauto- 
logy, I have tefrained from explaining desire by appetite ; 
but I have taken care to define it in such t manner, as to 
comprehend, under one head, all those endeavours of 
human nature, which we distinguish by the terms appetite, 
will, desire, or impulse. I might, indeed, have said, that , 
desire is the essence of man, hi so far as It is conceived as 
determined to a particular activity ; but from such a defi- 
nition (cf. n. xxiii.) it would not 'follow tliat the mind can 
bei conscious of its desire or appetite, Therefore, in order 
to imply the*cause of such consciousness, it was nedessary 
to add, in so far as it ia^detennined by sotne given modifica^ 
iigp^ For, by a modification of man’s essence, we 
under every disposition of the said essence, whether 
su<Si ^Ilspo&ition be innate, or whether it be conceived solely 
under the attribute of thought, or solely under the attri- 
bute of extension, dr whether, lastly, it be referred simul- 
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^fcaneonslyto 'both these attributes. By the |prm desire, 
then, I here mean all man's ondoavonrs, impalses, appe- 
tites, and volitions, which vary according to each man's 
disposition, aiid^aro, therefore, not seldom oj^posed one to 
another, according as a man is drawn in difPereut directions, 
and knows not where to turn. 

n. Fhamiro is the transition of a in«an fi’om a less to a 
greater perfe<‘tion. 

UI. Pain is the transition of a man fi*om a greater to a 
lesh ]>erlVcti()U. 

EjtplanaiUnu — say transition : for pleasure is not per- 
fection its(df. For, ii‘ man were* bom with tlie perfection 
to wliieh he ])asses, he would ]>osseb8 tfie same, without the 
emotion <d ]>leasiir<\ This a|>]>ears more clearly from the 
consider.ition of the contrary (miotiou, pain. No one can 
deny, that <'onbis<s in the traiisiticm to a less peiieei 
^iou, and not in tlie h'ss perfection itself: for a man cannot 
be ]>4mied. iu so far us Ik* pariakes of perlVctiou of any 
degn‘t\ NeitlitT (mii we say, that ]>ain consists in the ab- 
sene** of a greater ]H‘rfe(tion, For absemv is nothing, 
whereas ilie emotion of pain is an a<‘tmty ; wherefore this 
activity ean onh iVthe acti\ityof transition from a givater 
to a lehb p<Tfection — in other wor<1s, it is an a<*tivity 
wli(‘re}>y a man's power of a(*tion is lessened or constrained 
(<*f. Ill, vi. non*), I pass over the deiKiitions of iu(‘rri- 
meni, stimulation, nielam'lioly, and gri(*l*, <H)(*ause these 
terms are geiie:tolly used in referents* to tlie body, and are 
merely kinds of pleasure or ])aiu. 

JV. Wutiileri^ the eon<*ej)tion (iiuiti/hiafio) of anything, 
wl?i*rKv-i the mind crimes to a btand,*b(‘causo the particular 
cou<|ept in tpu'stlnii has no connection with other coucei>ts 
(ef. in. lij. and note). 

the note to 11. x\iii. we showed the 
reason, why the mind, from the c<nit<*m])lation of one thing, 
straightway falls to the contem]dation of another thing, 
namely, because the images of {in^ two things are so asso- 
ciatetl and arranged, that one follow^s the oth<^r, *rhi^ stjite 
of association is impossible, if the image of the thing he 
now ; the mind will then be at a stand in the contem|)la- 
tion thereof, until it is determined }>y other causes to think 
of something else. 
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Thus the conception of a new object. Considered in itself, 
is of the saiAe nature as other conceptions ; hence, I do not 
include wonder among the emotions, nor do I see why I 
should so inciade it, inasmuch as this distraction of the 
minil arises from no positive cause drawing away the mind 
from other objects, but merely from th(^ absenct* of a 
cause, wlii<*h should dcterininc the mind to i»ass from the 
conlemplatiou of one" object to the contemplation of 
another. 

r, therefore, recognize only three 2 >nniitive or primary 
emotions (as I said in the note to III, xi.), namely, pleasure, 
pain, and desire. I have spoken of wonder, simply because 
it is customary to ^ speak of cerlaiii (motions springing 
from the Ihre^ primitive ones by djfl:er(‘iit naine<, when 
they are referred to the obje<‘ts of our won<l(T. I am led 
by the sanu* motive* to add a d(‘tinitjon ot‘ t*ontejiipt. 

V, Cotiif^TD^pf is the coiieeplion of an \ thing which touchegfc 
the mind so little, that it s presence leads the mind to imagine 
those (pialilies wltiili are not in it, rather than siudi as are 
in it (cf. Til. lii, note). 

The definitions of vemTaiiou and scorn I here pass over, 
for I am not aware that any emotion?,* are named after 
them. 

VT. Love is -pleasure, ac'coiiipanied l>y tlu* idea of an 
cxt<‘rnai caus<\ 

^Mqdnvaf — 'J'liis definitioii^'xplaiiis sutficiently eh'arly 
the essi'ucv of love*; tht* defimtion given Iw those authors 
who say tlial lovt* is the lovers wish to ntnte himself to the 
loved object (‘X] cresses a x>ro}>(‘rty, but not the essence of 
love; and, as such authors Jiave not sufficiently discerned 
love’s essence, tht»y have been unable to atN^uire a true <3on- 
C(*ptioii of its ]>ro]M'rties, accordingly their definition is on 
all hands admitted to ])e veuy obscure. It mUst, howev(% 
be noted, that when 1 say that it is a pro})erty of love, that 
the lover should wish to unite himself to the beloved object, 
1 do not here mc^an by^ iVish eoiisent, or conclusion, or a 
frc^^ciifion of the mind (for I have shown such, in 11. 
xlviii., Vd be fictitious) ; neither do I mean a desire of being 
united^ to the l^ved object when it is absent, or of <*ontinu- 
infj in its presence when it is at hand ; for love can be. con- 
ceived without either of these desires; hut by wish I 
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mean the contentment, which is in the lover, m account of 
the presence of the beloved object, whereby the pleasure of 
the lover is strengthened, or at least maintained. 

TII. Hatredji^ pain, accompanied by the'idea of an ex- 
ternal cause. 

Explanation . — These obseiwations are easily grasped after 
what has been said in the explai^ation of the preceding 
definition (cf . also HE. xiii. note). 

Vm. Inclination is pleasure, accompanied by the idea of 
something which is accidentally a cause of pleasure. 

IX. Aversion is pain, accompanied by the idea of some- 

thing which is accidentally the cause of pain (cf. in. xv. . 
note). ' 

X. hevotion is love towards one whom we admire. 

Explanation . — Wonder (admiratio) arises (as we have 

shown, in. lii.) from the novelty of a thing. If, therefore, 
dt happens that the object of oui\wonder is often conceived 
by us, we shall cease to wonder at it ; thus we see, that 
the emotion of devotion readily degenerates into simple 
love. 

XI. Derision is jdeasure arising from our conceiving the 
presence of a quality, which we despise, in an object which 
we hate. 

Explanation . — In so far as we despise a»thing which we 
hate, we deny existence thereof (III. m.^viote), and to that 
extent rejoice (UI. xx.). ,.But since we asstime that nmn 
hates that which he derides, it follows that the pleasure in 
question is not without alloy (cf. HI. xlvii. note). 

XII. Hope is an inconstant pleasure, arising from the 
idea something past or future, whereof we to a certain 
extent doubt th% issue. 

XIII. Fear is an inconstant pain arising from the idea 
of something past or future, whereof we to a ceilaiii extent 
doubt the issue (cf. III. xviii. note). 

Explanation . — From these definitions it follows, that there 
is no hope unmingled with fear/ and no fear unmingled 
with hope. For he, who depends on hope and doulj|s><5pn- 
cerning the issue of anyiihing, is assumed to conceivie some- 
thing, which excludes the existence of the g^id thing in the ■ 
future ; therefore he, to this extent, feels pani (cf. in. xix.) ; 
consequently, while dei)endent on hope, he fears for the 
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iftisne. Oontrariwiso he, who fears, in other words doubts,^ 
oo)iceriiingj the issue of something which lie hates, also 
conceives sometliing which excludes the existence of the 
thing in qTKirtion; to this extent *he feej^ pleasure, and 
coTisequtmtiy to this extent he hopes that it will turn out 
as he desires (III. xx.). 

XIV. Gonjldmce is pleasure arising from tlie idea of 
sonudliing i>ast or future, wherefrom ail cause of doubt has 
been removed. 

XV. Deh^poir is pain arising from the ideii. of something 
]>ast or fut.uiH', wh<?r<ifroni ail cause of doui)i has heeii re- 
moved. 

Erplauathin. — Tlfas confidence^ s]>rings from hope, and 
despair from fear, when all causi*. for doul>t us issue, 

of aji evc'iit has been removed: tins (monies to ]*ass, beeanse 
man, conceives sometliing ])ast or future as present and re- 
gards it as such, or else l.^eeaiise he (‘ 0 U(*eiv('s C)r]ier tilings? 
whicli exclude tli(^ existence of the ca.ust‘s of liis doubt. 
F\)r, although we can never be absolutely C(‘rtain of the 
Issue of any jiarticular event {II. xxxi. OorolL), it may 
iioTt?rth<d('ss ]iapp(ui that avc feel no doulu concerning it. 
For w(^ have s1iow.ii, that to feel no doubt <*oiu*eniing a 
thing is not the same as to be «juite certain of it fll. xlix. 
note). Tims it may happen that we are affected by the 
same (‘motion of ^ii^'iisure or pain eonctu-uing a thing past 
or future, a.s (^nceniing the conct‘]>tioii of a. thing present; 
this I have already sliowii in nf. xviii., t(» which, with its 
note, I refer tlie reader. 

XVI. Joy is jdeasure aceompanied by tlie idea of sonie- 
thing yast, whi('b lias b.ad an issue beyond our lio|»e— 

XVII. Dimppoinhnvui is pain accompanied t>y the idea of 
soiyothiiig past, whicli has had an issue contrary to our hope. 

XVIII. FHij is pain accompanied l>y the idea of evil, 
which has befallen someone else whom wo conceive to be 
like ourselves (ef. III. xxii. note, and III. xxvii. note). 

Explavatum, — Betweei^ j/Hy and sympatliy (mi>icricordia) 
thc^re seems to be no diiference, unless perha])S that the 
fortllCf^-erni is used in reference to a particular action, and 
P:he lattr^r in reference to a disposition. 

XIX. Aiiproval is love towaids one who has done good 
to another. 

n. N 
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XX. Indignation is hatred towards one who has done 
•evil to another. 

Explanation . — I am aware that these terms are employed 
in senses somewhat di£Eei*ent from those usually assigned. 
But my pur]K)se is to explain, not the meaning of words, 
hut the nature of things. 1 therefore make use of such 
terms, as may convt^y my meaning without any violent de- 
parture from their ordinary signification. One state- 
ment of my method will sutfice. As for the cause of the 
above-named emotions see III. xxvii. Coroll. i., and III. 
xxii. note. 

XXI. Partiality is ihinkingloo highly of anyone because 
of the love we }>ear him. 

XXn. Ttimjyaragewent is thinking too meanly of anyone, 
because we hate him. 

Explanation . — Thus i)artialiiy is an effect of love, and 
disj>aragement an effect of haired: so that partialitif may 
also be defined as love^ in so far as it induces a man to tldnk 
too highly of a beloved object. Contrariwise, disparagement 
may be defined as hatred, in so far as it induces a num to 
think too meanly of a hated object, Cf. III. xxvi. note. 

XXIII. Enry is^hatred, in so far as it indu<*es a man to 
be pained by another's good fortune, and to rejoice in an- 
other’s evil fortune. 

Explanation , — Envy is generally oppose *d^ to sympathy, 
which, by doing some violeuc<A to the meaning of the word, 
may therefore bctlms defiiu*d: 

X^IV, Sympathy {misericordia') is love, in so far as it 
induces a man to ft^l pleasure at another’s good fortune, 
and p^ln at another’s evil fortune. 

Ea2>^«a/K>//,.—4Z!onceming envy see the notes to III. xxiv. 
and xxxii. These emotions also arise from pleasure or 
pain accomi>anied by the idea of something external, as 
cause either in itself or accidentally. I now pass on to 
other emotions, which are accompanied by the idea of some- 
thing within as a cause. 

XXV. Self-approval is pleasure arising fromna man’s 
contemplation of himself and his own power of actlSlk.^^* 

XXVI. Humility is pain arising from a man’s d^ntem- 
plation^of his own weakness of body or mind. 

Ea^lancdion. — Self-complacency is opposed to humility. 
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in SO far as we thereby mean pleasure arising from a con- 
templation|of our own power of action ; but, in so far as 
we mean thereby pleasure accompanied by the idea of any 
action -which we believe we have performed by the free de- 
cision of our mind, it is opposed to repentance, which we 
may t hus define : 

XXyil. JRepenfance is pain accompanied by the idea of 
some action, which we believe we have performed by the 
free decision of our mind. 

Explavation, — The causes of these emotions we have set 
forth in IIT. li. note, and in III. liii. Jiv. Iv. and note. 
Concerning the free decision of the mind see II. xxxv. 
note. This is perhaps the place to call attention to the 
fact, that it is nothing wonderful that all tho^ actions, 
which are commonly called tororuf, are followed by pain, 
•and all those, which are called right, are iollowed by plea- 
sure. We can easily gather fr-om what has been said, tlnjt 
this depends in great ni8asure on (‘ducation. Parents, hj 
reprobating the foinner class of actions, and by frequently 
eluding their children because of them, and also' by per- 
suading to and praising the latter class, have brought it 
al)out, that the former should be associated with pain 
and the latter with pleasure. This is confirmed by exi>e- 
rience. For ^ustom and religion are not the same among 
all men, but tliatA>jJiich some consider sacred others cou- 
bider profane and what some consider honoural)le others 
consider dibgraceful. Accordifig as each man has been 
educated, he feels repentance for a given action or glories 
theroim 

XXVm. Pride is thinking too liighly of one’s sjjlf from 
self-love. 

JErplanation , — Thus pride is different fr5m partiality, for 
the latter t*‘rm is used in refereiice to an ciJiTnal object, 
but pride is used of a man thinking too highly of liiin- 
self. However, as partiality is the effect of love, so is 
pride the effect or propeJty of self-love, which may there- 
fore 4hus defined, love of self or self-approval, in so 
^ fdHPltt it leads a man to think too highly of himself To 
' this emotion there is no contrary. For no one thinks too 
meanly of himself because of self-hatred ; I say that no 
one thinks too meanly of himself, in so far as he con- 
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ceives that he is incapable of doing this or that. For what- 
‘foever a man imagines that he is incapable of Jdoing^ he 
imagines this of necessity, and by that notion he is so dis- 
posed, that he really canAot do that which he conceives tliat 
he cannot do. Ibr, so long as he conceives that he cannot 
do it, so long is he not determined to do it, and conse- 
quently so long is it impossible for him to do it. However, 
if we consider such matters as only depend on opinion, we 
shall find it conceivable that a man may think too meanly 
of himself ; for it may happen, that a man, sorrowfully re- 
garding his own weakness, should imagine that he is de- 
spised by all men, while the rest of the world are thinking 
of nothing less than of despising him. Again, a man may 
think too^rpeanly of himself, if he deny of himself in the 
present sometliiiig in relation to a future time of which he 
is 'uncertain. As, for instance, if he should say that he is 
livable to form any clear conceptions, or that he can desire 
and do nothing but what is wicked find )>ase, We may 
also say, that a man thinks too meanly of himself, when we 
see him from excessive fear of shame refusing to do things 
which others, his equals, venture. We can, therefore, set 
down as a contrarY to pride an emotion which I will call 
self-abasement, for as from self-complacency springs pride, 
so from humility springs self-abasement, which I will 
accordingly thus define: 

XXIX. Self-abasement is tliinking too meaiilj^ of one’s self 
by reason of pain. 

Explanation , — We arc nevertheless generally accustomed 
to oppose pride to humility, but in that case we 2)ay more 
attejitiqg to tlie effect of either emotion than to its nature. 
We are wont to ca^ll proud the man who boasts too much 
(III. XXX. note), Vho talks of nothing Init his own virtues 
and other j^eople’s faults, who wishes to be first ; and lastfy 
who goes through life with a style and pomp suitable to 
those far above him in station. On the other hand, we 
call humble the man who too often blushes, who confesses 
his faults, who sets forth oth'Cr men’s virtues, aiid who, 
lastly, walks with bent head and is negligent of his"fiit«£te. 
However, these emotions, humility and self-abasemeAk, are 
extremely rare. For human nature, considered in itself, 
strives against .them as much as it can (see m, xiii. liv.) ; 
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hence those, who are believed to be most self-abased and 
humble, are pjeuerally in reality the most ambitious and 
envious. 

XXX. Jlonowr is pleasure accompanied by the idea of 
some action of our own, which we believe to be i)raised by 
others. 

XXXI. Shame is pain accompanied by the idea of some 
ac*tion of our own, which we believe to be blamed by 
others. 

Exjplartnfian , — On this Riibjt‘ct see the note to III. xxx. 
I>ut we should lnuv remarlv the diffen^nec^ which exists be- 
tween shame and modest}. Shame is the ])ain following 
the deed whereof we are ashamed. Modesty is the fear 
or dread of shame, which restrains a man from Committing 
a base a(‘tion. Modesty is usually oj^postMl to shameless- 
ness, but the latter is not an emotion, as I will duly show ; 
how(‘vor, the iiani<*s o 1 * the emotions fas T have remarlft^d 
already) have regard rather to tlndr exen-ise than to their 
nature. 

T have now fulfilh‘d my task of e\2>hiiniiig the emotions 
arising from ]»]('{isur<' and ]»ain. I tjiert'fore ])ro(*eed to 
treat of those which I refer to desire. 

XXXn. Hi (I ret is lh<‘ di‘sire orappt‘tit(' to possess some- 
thing, ke]>t ff’ive hy the rt^niembrance of the said thing, and 
at tin* same tilTit^ <*<mstraii]<*d by tlu* remembrance of other 
things wlijcli e\elude th(» e\ist4*nce of it. 

FjS'planaluni. -When we remember a thing, we are by that 
v(‘ry fact, as I liave alre.id} said more than once, disposed to 
<s)iitemi)late it with tlio same emotion as if it were something 
present ; but this disposition or endeavour, whlfc.** we are 
awake, is gem'rally clii'cked by the images of things which 
t^cludt*th(* exist mice of that which w<» roTiK'mber. Thus 
when wt‘ remember something* which afEt^cted ns with a 
e(‘rtain ]>k‘asnre, we by tliat very fact endeavour to r«‘gard 
it with the same emotio^ of pleasure as though it were 
present, hut this emh'iffvxiur is at once ch(‘t‘ked by the re- 
im*m^ftnc(‘ of things which exclude the existence of the 
tningp in (juestion. Wherefore regret is, strictly speak- 
ing, a pain oj>])osed to that pleasure, which arises from 
the absence* of something we hate (cf. in. xlvii. note). 
But, as the name regret seems to refer to desire, I set 
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4;his emotion down, amoi]^ the emotions springing from 
desire. 

XXXni. Emulation is the desire of something, engen- 
dered in ns by ^>ur conception that others have the same 
desire. 

Explanation , — He who runs away, because lie sees others 
running away, or he who fears, because he sees others in 
fear ; or again, he who, on seeing that another man has 
burnt his, hand, draws towards him his own hand, and 
moves his body as though his own hand were burnt ; such 
an one can be said to imitate another’s emotion, but not to 
emulate him ; not because the causes of ^emulation and imi- 
tation are different, but because it has become customary to 
speak of^iiulation only in him, who imitates that which 
we deem to be honourable, useful, or pleasant. As to the 
cause of emulation, cf. HE. xxvii. and note. The reason* 
why this emotion is generally coujiled with envy may be 
seen from III. xxxii. and note. 

XXXIV. Thankfulness or Oratitude is the desire or zeal 
springing from love, whereby we endeavour to benefit him^ 
who with similar {eelings of love has conferred a benefit 
on us, Cf. m. xxxix. note and xl. 

XXXV. Benevolence is the desire of benefiting one whom 
we pity." Cf. HI. xxvii. note. 

XXXVI. Anger is the desire, wher^l)}^ through hatred 
we are induced to injure ope whom we hate, III. xxxix. 

XXXVII. Revenge is the desire whereby we are induced, 
through mutual hatred, to injure one who, with similar 
feelings, has injured us. (^e HI. xl; Coroll. ii. and 
note.) 

XXXVin. Cruelty or savageness is the desire, whereby 
a man is impelled to injure one whom we love or pity. ‘ 

Explanation , — To cruelty is opposed clemency, which is 
not a passive state of the mind, but a power whereby man 
restrains his anger and revenge^ 

XXXIX. Timidity is the desire* to avoid a greater evil, 
which we dread, by undergoing a lesser evil. Cf . 
note. 

XL. Paring is the desire, whereby a man is set on to dc 
something dangerous which his equals fear to attempt. 

XLI. Cowardice is attributed to one, whose desire it 
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checked by the fear of some danger which his equals dar^ 
to encouiiter. 

Explanation. — Cowardice is, therefore, nothing else but 
the fear of some evil, which most Aten are^ont not to fear ; 
hence I do not reckon it among the emotions springing from 
deiire. Nevertheless, I have chosen to explain it here, be- 
cause, in so far as we look to the desire, it is truly opposed 
to the emotion of daring. 

XLn. Consternation is attributed to one, whose desire of 
avoiding evil is checked by amazement at the evil which he 
fears. 

Explanation. — Consternation is, therefore, a species of 
cowardice. But, Inasmuch as consternation arises from a 
double fear, it may be more conveniently define? as a fear 
which keeps a man so bewildered and wavering, that he is 
not able to remove the evil. I say bewildered, in so far as 
we understand his desire of removing the evil to be con- 
strained by his amazement. I say wavering, in so far as 
we understand the said desire to be constrained by the 
fear of another evil, which equally torments him : whence 
it comes to pass that he knows not, which he may avert of 
the two. On this subject, see III. xxxfx. note, and III. lii. 
note. Concerning cowardice and daring, see III. H. note. 

XUH. G(^urtesy, or deference {Himianitas sen modestia')^ 
is the desire o^-Aoting in a way that should please men, 
and refraiiiMg from that which should displease them. 

XLIV. Ambition is the immoderate desire of power. 

Explanation. — ^Ambition is the desire, whereby all the 
emotions (cf. III. xxvii, and xxxi*) are fostered and 
strengthened; therefore this emotion can with ^difficulty 
be overcome. For, so long as a man is^ound by any de- 
sire, he is at the same time necessarily bound by this. 

The best men,'’ says Cicero, ‘‘ Sfre especially*led by honour. 
Even philosophers, when they write a book contemning 
honour, sign their names thereto,” and so on. 

XLV. Luxury is exc^sSive desire, or even love of living 
sumn^usly. 

Intemperance is the excessive desire and love of 

linifing. 

, XLVn. Avarice is the excessive desire and love of 
riches. 
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XLVni. Lust is- desire and love in the matter of sexual 
intercourse. ■ 

Explanation , — Whether this desire be excessite or not, it 
is still called lust. These last five emotions (as I have 
shown in III. Ivi.) have no contraries. For deference is a 
species of ambition Of. III. xxix. note. 

A^ain, I have alrtiady pointed out, that temperance, 
sobriety, and chastity indicate rather -a power than a 
passivity of the mind. It may, nevertheless, happen, that 
an avaricious, an ambitious, or a timid man may abstain 
from excess in eating, drinking, or sexual indulgemte, yet 
avarice, ambition, and fear are not contraries to luxury, 
drunkenness, and del»aucliery. For avari(‘ious man 
often iss.<.?lad to gorge himself with food and drink at 
another man’s exi)ense. An ambitious man will restrain 
himself in nothing, so long as he thinks his indulgencjes are 
^HU’et ; and if he lives among drunkards and dtdiamhees, 
he will, from the mere fact of being ambitious, ])e more 
prone to those vit^es. Lastly, a timid man does that which 
he would not. For though an avaricious man should, for 
the sake of avoiding d(‘atli, cast his riches into the sea, he 
will none the less ‘remain avaricious ; so, also, if a lustful 
man is dow'ncast, because he cannot follow his bent, lie does 
not, on the ground of abstention, c(‘as(* to l^e lustful. In 
fact, these emotions are not so much„<'Hi;?;.‘eriied with the 
actual feasting, drinking, <fcc., as -with the apf^dite and love 
of such. Notliing, therefore, can be opposed to these emo- 
tions, but high-miiidedness and valour, whereof I will speak 
presently. 

The^lefinitions of jealousy and other waverings of the 
mind I pass oj^er in silence, first, hecause they arise 
from the compounding of the emotions aliwady described ; 
secondly, because many of them have no distinctive names, 
wdiich shows tliat it is sufiicient for practical purposes to 
have merely a general knowledge of them. However, it is 
established from the (]efinitions^)f the emotions, wliich we 
have set forth, that they all spring from desire, yj ^asur e, 
or imin, or, rather, that there is notliing l)esides theseISfifIKj, . 
wherefore each is wont to be called by a variety of namel y? 
accordance with its various relations*and extrinsic tokens. 
If we now direct our attention to these primitive emotions, 
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and to what has been said concerning the nature of the 
mind, we slilall be able thus to define the emotions, in so 
far as they are referred to the mind^only. 


' General Definition op the Emotions. 

Emotion, which is called a passivity of the soul, is a 
confused idea, whereby tbe mind affirms concerning its 
body, or any part thereof, a force for cxistencii (existendi 
vis) greater or less than before, and ])y the presence of 
which the mind is determined to think of one tiring rather 
than another. 

Expl^ination, — I say, first, that emotion or ]»^Msion of 
the soul is a confused idea. For we have shown that the 
mind is only passive, in so far as it has inadequate or con- 
fused ideas. (III. iii.) I saj^ further, 'wkervhy the minc\ 
affirms concerning its body or any part thereof a force for 
existence greater than before. For all the ideas of bodies, 
which we possess, denote rather the actual disposition of 
our own body (II, xvi. CbroU. ii.) than the nature of an 
external body. But the idea which constitutes the reality 
of an emotion must denote or express the disposition of 
the body, or some part thereof, which is possessed by 
the body, or son^j-^vii’t tliereof, because its ])ower of action 
or force for e:*istence is increased or diminished, helj)ed or 
hindered. But it must be noted that, when 1 sny a greater 
or less force for existence than before, I do not mean that 
the mind compares the present with the past disposition of 
the body, but that the idea which (constitutes the roality of 
an emotion affirms something of the body, which, in fact, 
iniiolves more or less of reality than before. 

And inasmuch as the essence ’of mind con si sis in the 
fact (II. xi. xiii.), that it affirms the actual existence of its own 
body, and inasmuch as we understand by j^erfection the 
very essence of a thing„itftbllows that the mind |>asses to 
g^atej^(fl' less perfection, when it happens to affirm con- 
its own body, or any part thereof, something in- 
more or less reality than before. 

When, therefore,. I said above that the powef of the 
mind is increased or diminished, I merely meant that the 
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mind had formed of its own body, or of spme part thereof, 
an idea involTing more or less of reality, than if had already 
afSrmed concerning its own body. For the excellence of 
ideas, and th^ actuarpower of thinking are measured by 
the excellence of the object. Lastly, I have added hy the 
presence of which the mind is determined to think of one thing 
rather than another, so that, besides the nature of plea'sure 
and pain, which the first part of the definition explains, I 
might also express the nature of desire. 
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PART IV, 

OP-HUMAIT BONDAGE, OR THE STRENGTH OP 
THE EMOTIONS. 

Pbeface. 

H uman infirmity in moderating and checking the 
emotions I name bondage: for, when a man is a prey 
to his emotions, he is not his own master, but lie&^ at the 
mercy of fortune : so much so, that he is often compelled, 
^'^hile seeing that which is better for him, to follow that 
which is worse. Why tlys is so,, and what is good or evil* 
in the emotions, I propose to show in this part of my 
treatise. But, before I begin, it would be well to make a 
few prefatory observations on perfection and imperfection, 
good and evil. 

Wlien a man has purposed to make a given thing, and 
has brought it to perfection, his work will be pronounced 
perfect, not oniy by himself, but by everyone who rightly 
knows, or thinks \nat he knows, the intention and aim of 
its author. j\)r instance, supjjpse anyone sees a wo^k 
(which I assume to be not yet completed), and knows that 
the aim of the author of that work is to build a house, he 
will call the work imperfect ; he will, on the other hand, 
call it perfect, as soon as he sees that it is carried tlirough 
to tlie end, which its author had purposed for it. But if a 
man sees a work, the like whereof he has never seen before, 
and if he knows not the intention of the artificer, he plainly 
cannot know, whether that work be perfect or imperfect. 
Such seems to be the primly meaning of these terms. 

But, after men began t» &rm general ideas, to think out 
bypfif».p&ilbuses, buildings, towers, &c., and to prefer certain 
others, it came about, that each man called per- 
fWIWl&t which he saw agree with the general idea he 
had formed of the thing in question, and called imperfect 
that which he saw agree less with his own preconceived 
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type, even thongh it had evidently boon completed in 
accordance with the idea of its artificer. Thft seems to be 
the only reason for calling natural phenomena, which, in- 
deed, are not made with human hands, perfect or imper- 
fect : for men are wont to. form general ideas of things 
natural, no less than of tilings artificial, and such ideas 
they hold as types, believing that Nature (who they think 
does nothing without an object) has them in view, and bas- 
set them as types before herself. Therefore, when th<w 
behold something in Nature, which does not wholly conform 
to the preconceived type which they have formed of the 
thing in question, they say that Nature has fallen short on 
has blundered, and has left her work incomplete. Thus 
we seiHhat men are wojit to style natural phenomena per- 
fect or iiii]^erfe(it ratlier from their own prejudices, than 
from true kll^.^^\ ledge of what they pronounce upon. * 

• Now we sIiowchI in the Appei^lix to Part I,, that Natui’e 
does not work witli an end in view. For the eternal and 
infinite Being, which we call God or Nature, acts by the 
sa me necessity as that whereby it exists. For we have shown, 
that by tlie same necessity of its nature, whereby it exists, 
it likewise work^ (I. xvi.). The reason or cause why God 
or Nature exists, and the reason why ho acts, are one and 
the sam<\ Therefore, as he does not (‘xist for the sake of 
an end, so m-ither does he act for tlw^Nteke of an end; of 
his existen<-e and of his^action there is iieiiPlher origin nor 
end. AMierefore, a cause which is called final is nothing 
else hut liuman desire, in so far as it is considered as tin- 
origin or cause of anytliing. For exainple, wlieii wk } say 
that ^ l>e inhabited is the final cause of this or that house, 
we moan nothing more than that a man, conceiHng the 
conveniences of household life, had a desire to buSd a 
house. Wiierefore, th^ l>eing inhalnted, in so far as it is 
regarded as a final cause, is nothing else hut this particular 
desire, which is really the efiicient cause ; it is regarded as 
the primary cause, because in?n#are geii(.*rally ignorant of 
the causes of their desires They are, as I hav<^s^tejjsaii" 
already, conscious of their own actions and appe^tes/ 
ignorant of the causes whereby they are determined 
particular desire. Therefore, the 'common saying that 
Nature sometimes falls short, or blunders, and produces 
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things which are imperfect, I set down among the glosses 
treated of in ,Jhe Appendix to Part I, Perfection and im- 
perfection, then, are in reality merely modes of thinking, 
or notions which we form from a comj)arison among one 
another of individuals of the same species ; iience I said 
above (11. Def, vi.), that by reality and perfection I mean 
the same thing. For we are wont to refer all the individual 
things in nature to one genus, which is called the highest 
genus, namely, to the category of Being, whereto absolutely 
all individuals in nature belong. Thus, in so far as we 
refer the individuals in nature to this category, and com- 
paring them one with another, find that some possess more 
of being or reality than others, we, to this extent, say that 
some are more perfect than others. Again, in so f aiv as wo 
attribute to them anjrthing implying negation — as term, 
end, infirmity, etc., — we, to this extent, call them imper- 
fect, because they do not affect our mind so much as the 
tilings which we call perfect, not because they have any in- 
trinsic deficiency, or because Nature has blundered. For 
nothing lies within the scope of a thing^s nature, save that 
which follows from the necessity of the nature of its 
efficient cause, and whatsoever follows from* the necessity of 
the nature of its efficient cause necessarily conies to pass. 

As for the terms good and had, they indicate no positive 
quality in things ^t^arded in themselves, but are merely 
modes of tliinking, or notions which we form from the 
comparison of things one with another, llius one and the 
same thing can be at the same time good, bad., and indiffe- 
rent. For instance, music is good for him that is melan- 
choly, bad for him that mourns ; for him that is deaf, it is 
neither good nor bad. 

Nevertheless, tliough this be so, the tenns should still 
be retained. For, inasmuch as we desire to for,in an idea 
of man as a type of human nature which we may hold in 
view, it will be useful for us to retain the terms in ques- 
tion, in the sense I have indiiated. 

In wha^ follows, then,*I shall mean by ‘‘good” that 
certainly know to be a means of approaching 
ly to the type of human nature, which we have 
ourselves ; by “ bad,” that which we certainly 
know to be a hindrance to us in approaching the said type. 
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Again, we shall say that men are more perfect, or more im- 
perfect, in proportion as they approach more or less nearly 
to the said type.^ For it must be specially remarked that, 
when 1 say that a man passes from a lesser to a greater 
perfection, or^'vice versa, I do not mean that he is changed 
from one essence or reality to another ; for instance, a horse 
would be as completely destroyed by being changed into a 
man, as by being changed into an insect. What I mean is, 
that wo ^nceive the thing’s power of action, in so far 
as this is understood by its nature, to be increased or 
diminished. Lastly, by perfection in general I shall, as I 
have said, mean reality — in other words, each thing’s 
essence, in so far as it exists, and opet'ates in a particular 
mannej;;, and without paying any regard to its duration. 
For no ^ven thing can be said to be more perfect, because 
it has passed a longer time in existence. Tlie duration pf 
things cannot be determined by their essence, for the 
* essence of tilings involves no filed and definite period of 
existence ; but everything, whether it be more perfect or 
less perfect, wiU always be able to persist in existence with 
the same force wherewith it began to exist ; wherefore, in 
tliis respect, all things are equal. 

Definitions. 

I. By (jood I mean that which we* certa^y know to be 
useful to us. 

n. By evil I mean that which we certainly know to be a 
hindrance to us in the attainment of any good. 

(Concerning these terms see the foregoing preface to- 
wards the end») 

in. Particular things I call contingent in so far as, while 
regarding their essence only, we find nothing therein, wliich 
necessarily asserts their existence or excludes it, 

IV. Particular things I call possible in so far as, while 
regarding the causes wherebytthey must be produced, we 
know not, whether such causes b^ determined fo^roducing 
them. 

(In I. xxxiii. note .i,, I drew no distinction 
possible and contingent, because there was in that pl^ no 
need to distinguish them accurately.) 
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V, By conflicting emotions I mean those which draw a 
man in diffefbnt Erections, though they are of the same 
kind, such as luxury and avarice, which %re both species 
of love, and are contraries, not by nature, btufer by accident. 

VI. What I mean by emotion felt towards a thing, 
future, x>i'osent, and past, I explained in 111. xviii., notes 
i. and ii., which see. 

(But I should here also remark, that we can only dis- 
tinctly conceive distance of space or time up to a certain 
definite limit; that is, all objects distant from us more 
than two hundred feet, or whose distance from the place 
•w here we are exceeds that which we can distinctly conceive, 
seem to be an equal distance from us, and all in the same 
i:)]ane ; so also olqects, whose time of existing is conceived 
as removed from the present by a longer interval than we 
can distinctly conceive, seem to be all equally distant from 
the present, and are set^own, as it were, to the sanies 
moment of time.) 

VH. By an end, for the sake of which we do something, 
I mean a desire. 

Vin. By inrtue (virtm) and power I ^mean the same 
thing ; that is (III. vii.), virtue, in so far as it is referred 
to man, is a man’s nature or essence, in so far as it has the 
power of efecting what can only be understood by the 
laws of that natunJT' 

Axiom. 

There is no individual thing in nature, than which there 
is not anotlier more powerful and strong. Whatsoever 
thing be given, there is something stronger wherebvJt can 
be destroyed. 

Riop. I. No positive quality possessed hy a false idea is 
removed hy the presence of what is true, in virtue of its being 
true. 

Proo/.— 'Falsity consists sglely in the privation of know- 
ledge which inadequate ideas involve (II. xxxv.), nor have 
tl^. aijjii^sitive quality on account of which they are 
JSdUBted &lse (II. xxxiii.) ; contrariwise, in so far as they are 
to God, they are true (II. xxxii.). Wlierefore, if 
the positive quality possessed by a false idea were removed 
by the presence of what is true, in virtue of its being true, 
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a true idea would then be removed by itself, which (TV. iii.) 
is absurd. Therefore, no positive quality possessed by a 
false idea, &c. 

Note, — ^This proposition is lAore clearly understood from 
n. xvi. Coroll. ii. For imagination is an idea, which indi- 
. cates rather the present disposition of the human body 
than the nature of the external body ; not indeed distinctly, 
but confusedly ; whence it comes to pass, that the mind is 
said to err. For instance, when we look at the sun, we 
conceive that it is distant from us about two hundred feet; 
in this judgment we err, so long as we are in ignorance of 
its true distance; Avhen its true distance is known, the 
error is removed, but not the imagination; or, in other 
words, the idea of the sun, which only explains the nature 
of that luminary, in so far as the body is atteeted thereby : 
wherefore, tliough we know the real disttince, we shall still 
aevertholess imagine the sun to^ be near us. For, as we 
said in IE. xxxv. note,' we do not imagine the sun to be so 
near us, because we are ignorant of its* true distance, but 
because the mind conceives the magnitude of the sun tp 
the extent that the body is alfected thereby. Thus, when 
the rays of the sun falling on the surface of water are re- 
flected into our eyes, we imagine the sun as if it were in 
the water, though we are aware of its real position ; and 
similarly other imaginations, wherein the 'iriind is deceived, 
whether they indicate the natural dis]:>osit;ioti of the body, 
or that its power of activity is increased or diminished, are 
not contrary to the truth, and do not vanish at its presence. 
It happens indeed that, when we mistakenly fear an evil, 
the fef^y vanishes when we hear the true tidings ; but the 
contrary also hiippens, namely, that we fear an evil which 
will certainly come, and our fear vanishes when we bear 
false tiding^; thus imdiginations do not vanish at the 
presence of the truth, in virtue of its being true, but be- 
cause other imaginations, stronger than the first, supervene 
and exclude the present exlst^mce of that which we 
imagined, as I have shown in n. xvii. 

Pbop. n. We are only passive, in so far as we ar^^ 
of Nature, which camiot he conceived hy itself with(^*miihes^ 
pwfis. 

Proof, — ^We are said to be passive, when something; 
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arises in m whef^f we aie only apartisl catise (III. Bef. < 
ii.), thatisl(Zn. Bef* i)^ some^Hzi^ wMcli^cazmot be de- 
duced solely frona the laws of out We are passive 

theref ore» iu so far as we ate a part oi STatifte, which eaBuot 
be oozLoeived by itself without other pafts. Q,E,D. 

Paop. HL The farce whereby a inm^per^kte m emtirng is 
UtiMed, and ie mfinitely empaesed by the jpower of exterml 
caueee. * 

jEVoo/.—This is evident from the axiom of this part. 
For, when man is given, there is something else — say ▲ — * 
more powerful ; when ▲ is given, there is something else<-^ 
say B — ^more poweifvl than a, and so on to infinity; thus 
the power of man is limited by the power of some other 
thing, and is infinitely surpass^ by the power of extemjd 
causes. Q.K1?. 

• Prop. IV. It is impossible, that man should not be a part 
of Naiure,Tand*that he should be capable of vmderyoinq any 
changes, save such as cam be understood through his nature 
only as their adequate cause. 

Proof. — The power, whereby each particular thing, and 
consequently man, preserves his being,, is the power of 
God or of Nature (I. xxiv. Coroll.) ; not in so far as it is 
infinite, but in so fa r as it can be explained by the actual 
human essence HU. vii.). Thus the power of man, in so 
as it is expl^ned through his own actual essence, is a 
part of the incite power of God|pr Nature, in other words, 
of the essence thereof (I. xxxiv.). This was our first point. 
Again, if it were possible, that man should undergo no 
changes save such as can be understood solely through the 
nature of man, it would follow that he would notH^ able 
to, die, but would always necessarily exist* this would bo 
thd necessary consequence of a cause whose power was 
either finite or infinite; namely, either of man’s power 
only, iOasmuch as he would be capable of removing from 
himself all changes which cqjild spring from external causes ; 
or of the infinite power ♦£ Nature, whereby all indiyidual* 
Jbings#^uld be so ordered, that man should be incapable 

tmd^igoing an^ changes save such as tended towards 
ffie pi^erva>w!i< But the first alternative is absurd 
(by the last Prop., the proof of which is universal, and can 
be appKed to all individual things). Therefoire, if it be 

ij. o 
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po^ftiUe^ tbai man dionld not be capable of undergoh^ any 
chljuagee; save such b4 can be explain^ solely thrStigh bis o'wu 
nature, and oonselQ[uently tbat^e must always (as^ we have 
shown) neoessailly exist; such a result must follow from 
the infinite power of God, and consequently fC. xvi.) from 
the necessity of the divine nature, in so far as it is re^i^ed 
as afEected by the idea of any given man, the whole order 
of nature as conceived under the attributes of "extension 
and thought must be dedudble. It would therefore follow 
(I. xxi.) that man is infinite, which (by the fiirst part of this 
proof) is absurd. It is, therefore, impossible, that man 
should not undergo any changes save those wWeof he is 
the adequate cause. Q.E.D. 

Cordlla/ry. — ^Hence it follows, that man is necessarily 
always a prey to his passions, that he foUdlra and obeys the 
general order of nature, and that he accommodates himself 
hereto, as much as the nature of J^hings demands. 

Prop. V. 9}he power and increase of every passion, and 
Us persistence in existing are not defined by the power, whereby 
we ourseloes endeavmtr to persist in existing, but by the power 
of am, external ca/{fse ccmpared with ovr own. 

Proof . — The essence of a passion cannot be explained 
through our essence alone (Ul. DefE. i. and ii.), that is 
(En. vii.), the power of a passion cannot l?e 'defined by the 
power, whereby we ourselves endeavo'ar to persist in exist- 
ii^, but (as is shown in:!!, xvi.) must neCSsssarily be de- 
fin^ by the power of an external cause compared with our 
own, Q.KD. 

Paop. VI. The force of any passion or emotion can over- 
come HvC rest of a rmris activUies or power, so that the emo* 
Hon becomes obstinaleVy fixed to him. 

Proof , — ^IJhe force an^ increase of any passion and*" its 
persistence in existing are defined by the power of an external 
cause compared with our own (by the foregoing Prop.) ; there- 
fore (IV. iii.) it can overcome man’s power, Ac. Q.KD. 

Peop. VII. An emotion cam, only be controlled orj^troyed 
hy cmoOm emotion contrary thereto, amd with morep^erf^ 
etmiroUing emotion. V 

Proof. — ^Emotion, in so far as it is referred to thelSuh^, 
is an idea, whereby the mind affirms of its body a greater 
or less force of existence than before (cf . the general Befini- 
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tion of the Emotioits at tlie end of Part IQ.)* When, 
therefore> t||e mind is assailed any emotion^ the body is 
at the same time afEeeted with a modification whereby its 
*power of activity is increa^d or dhninisbed, Kow this 
modification, of the body (W, v.) receives from its cause 
the force for 'persistence in its being ; which ^rce can only 
be checked or destlroyed by a bodify cause (II. vi.), in vir- 
tue of tW body being affected with a modification contrary 
to (HI. V.) and stronger than itself (IV. Ax.) ; wherefore 
(n. xii.) the mind is affected by the idea of a modification 
contrary to, and stronger than the former modification, in 
• other words, (by fbe general definition of the emotions) the 
mind will be affected by an emotion contrary to and stronger 
than the former emotion, which will exclude or destroy the 
existence of the ^prmer emotion ; thus an emotion cannot be 
destroyed nor controlled except by a contrary and stronger 
emotion. 

CoroVlcury. — ^An. emotidh, in so far as it is yferred to the 
mind, can only be controlled or destroyed through an idea 
of a modification of the body contrary to, and stronger 
than, that which we are undergoing. For the emotion 
which we undergo can only he checked or destroyed by an 
emotion contrary to, and stronger than, itself, in other 
words, (by theigeneral Definition of the Emotions) only by 
an idea of a mbdification of the body contrary to, and 
stronger t lmn, ^he modification T^ch we undergo. 

Prop. VUE. The knowledge oj good and evil is nothing 
else hit the emotions of pleasme orpain, in so far as we c^e 
conscious thereof 

Proof — e call a thing good or evil, when it is of service 
or the reverse in preserving our being (TV, Deff. i. and ii.), 
that is (HE. vii.), when it increases or diminishes, helps or 
hinders, our power of activity. Thus, in so fair as we per- 
ceive that a thing affects u» with pleasure or pain, we call 
it good or evil ; wherefore t|je knowledge of good and evil 
is nothing else but the id^a of the pleasure or pain, which 
neces^% follows from that pleasurable or painful emo- 
iS>n xxii.). But this idea is united to the emotion in 
the sattih way as mind is united to body (n. xxi.) ; that is, 
there is no real distmetion between this idea and the 
emotion or idea of the modification of the body, save in 
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ocmeep&ivi only, therefore the knowledge. of good and 
«nr9 is nothing elsb but the emotion, in «0 far ad we a^re oon- 
seioaa thereot ^ 

Pbop. IX. '21b entotiont whereof we eonceM^e the eemee to 
he with m ot thepreeent timet ie stronger thm ^ we did not 
conceive the came to he withus. 

Proof . — ^Imagination or oonoeptionis the idea, by whidi 
the mind regards a thing as present (IL xvii. note), but 
which indicates the disposition of the mind rather thim the 
nature of the external thing (11. xvi. Ooroll ii). An emo- 
tion is therefore a conception, in so far as it indicates the 
disposition of the body. But a conception (by II. xvii.) is 
stronger, so long as we conceive nothing which excludes the 
• present existence of the external object H wherefore an 
emotion is also stronger or more intense, v'%hen we conceive 
the cause to be with us at the present time, than when we 
Mo not conceive the cause to be V|[th us. Q.E,D. 

tfote . — ^Wlftn I said above in III. xviii. that we are 
affected by the image of whAt is past or future with the 
same emotion as if the thing ^conceived wore present, I 
expressly statedj* that this is only true in so far as we look 
solely to the image of the thing in question itself ; for the 
thing’s nature is unchanged, whether we have conceived it 
or not ; I did not deny that the image^b^*omes weaker, 
when we regard as present to us other things which exclude 
the present existence of *jthe future object \ I did not ex- 
pressly call attention to the fact, because I purposed to treat 
of the strength of the emotions in this part of my work. 

Corollary . — The image of something past or future, that 
^ is, of k thing ^hich we regard as in relation to time past or 
time future, to the exclusion of time present, is, when other 
conditions 9 *re equal, weaker than the image of something 
present ; consequently an emotion felt towards what is ^st 
or future is less intense, other conditions being equal, &an 
an emotion felt towards some^iiing 2 )resent, 

pBOP. X. Towards something future, which we ooneeitoe as 
dose at hand, we are affected more intensely, them eqa- 
edve that Us timO for existence is separated from presold 
hy dZonger mterval; so too hy the rememhremee of innat we 
conceive to have not long passed away we are affected more 
intensely, thorn if we conceive that it has long passed away. 
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80 f af A«i vsre i^ncdive a thing as dose at hand, 
or not lon^passed away* wo ooaeeive that which exdudes 
the 'presence of the obj^ less, th^ if its nexiod of future 
existence were more distant from the prefent, or if it had 
long passed away (this is obvious) ; therefore (by the fore- , 
going Prop,) we are, so far, more intensely affect^ towards 
ft, Q.KD. 

Corollary. — ^From the remarks made in Def, vi. of this 
part it follows that, if objects are separated from the pre- 
sent by a longer period tnan we can define in conception, * 
though their dates of occurrence be widely separate one 
from the other, they all affect us equally faifitly. 

Prop. XI. An ^emotion towards tmt which we coneewe as 
necessary is, whsn other conditions are equal, more intense 
flian an ernMwMowards thait which is jpos^le, or contingent, 
or non-necessary. 

Proof. — ^In so far as ^ conceive a thing to be necessary, 
we, to that extent, affirm its existence ; on the other hand 
we deny a thing’s existence, in so far as we conceive it not 
to be necessary (I. xxxiii. note i.) ; wherefore (IV. ix.) au 
emotion towards that which is necessary k, other conditions 
being equal, more intense than an emotion towards that 
which is non-necessary. Q.E.D. 

Prop. Xn.* An emotion towards a thivg, which we know 
not to exist at the present time, and which we conceive as p<)s- 
"sihle, is more^ntense, other conditions being equal, than an 
mftotion towards a thing contingent. 

Proof. — In so far as we conceive a thing as contingent, 
we are affected by the conception of some further thing, 
which would assert the existence of the former (TV. Def. 
iiij ; but, on the other hand, we (by hypothesis) conceive 
certain things, which exclude its preWt existence. But, in 
so far as we* conceive a thing to possible in the future, 
we^ereby conceive things which assert its existence (IV. iv.), 
that is (in. xvHi.), things which promote hope or fear: 
wherefqjre anpmotion tc^ards something possible is more 
^‘.vehfWent. Q.E.D. 

OcrjyUary.—A^ emotion towards a tiling, which we know 
not to exist in the present, and which we conceive ds con- 
tingent, is far fainter, than if we conceive the thing to be 
present with ns. 
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Proof, — ^Emotion towards a tiling, which we^onceive to 
exist, is more intense than it would be, if we conceived the 
thing as future, (IV. ix. Coroll.)* and is mudi more vehe- 
ment, than if the future time be conceived as far distant 
from the present (IV. x.). Therefore an emotion towards 
a tiling, whose period of existence we conceive to be far dis- 
tant from the present, is far fainter, than if we conceive the 
thing as present ; it is, nevertheless, more intense, than if 
wo conceived the thing as contingent, wherefon* an eiuotion 
towards a thing, which we regJird as (‘ontingont, will be far 
faintc'r, than if we conceived the thing to Ik,' i>resent with 
ns. Q.E.D. * 

Peop. XIII. Emotion towards a thing coni in gent ^ which 
we hnow not to exist in the present, is, other conditUms being 
equal, fainter than an emotion towards a thing past, 

^ Proof — Li so far as we conceive a thing as contingent, 
we are not affected by the image Sf any other thing, wliw'li 
asserts the existence of the said thing (IV. Def. iii.), but, on 
the other hand (by hypothesis), we (K>uccive cerlain ihiiigs 
excluding its prt'soni existence. But, in so far as w(' con- 
ceive it in relatioA to time past, we arc assumed to concidve 
something, which re(*alls the thing to mcinor\, or excites 
the image therc'of (II. xviii. And nf)t<'), whul^ is so far Ihe 
same as regarding it as present (U. xvii. Ooroll.). Tliere- 
fore (IV. ix.) an emotion towards a tiling coiituigeut, which 
we know does not exist in the present, is fainter, other (*on- 
ditions being equal, than an emotion towards a tiung past. 
Q,E,D, 

Peop. XIV. A true knowledge of good and evil cannot 
check any emotion, by virtue of being true, bat only in so far 
08 it is considered as an i motion. 

Proof, — An emotion is an idea, whereby the mind aiUrms 
of its body a greater or less force of ('xisting than U'fofe 
(by the general Definition of the Emotions) ; tlicrefore it has 
no positive quality, which can bC destroyed by the presence 
of what is true ; consequently the\nowledgi of gw'dfjd^ and 
evil cannot, by virtue of being true, restrain any emoiion.* 
But, in so far as such knowledge is an emotion (IV. luf.) if 
it have more strength for restraining emotion, it will to 
that extent be able to restrain the given emotion. Q.E.D. 

Peop. XV. Desire a/ridng from the knowledge of good and 
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had can he quenched or checked hy ma/ny of the other desi/res 
arising fro^ the emotions whereby we are assailed. 

Proof . — ^rromtHe true knowl^g^of good and evil, in so 
far as it is an emotion, necessarily arises^ desire (Def. of 
the Emotions, i.), the strength of which is proportioned to 
the strength of the emotion wherefrom it aristas (HI. 
xxxvii.). But, inasmuch as this desire arises (hy hypo- 
thesis) from the fact of our truly understanding anything, 
it follows that it is also present with us, in so far as we 
are active (in. i.), and must thc^refore he understood 
through our essence only (HI. Def. ii.) ; consequently (HI. 
vii.) its force and increase can he defined solely hy human 
power. Again, the desires arising from the emotions 
whereby we are assailed are stronger, in proportion as the 
said emotions are more vehement ; wherefore their force 
and increase must he defined solely hy the power of ex- 
ternal causes, which, whein compared with our own powef, 
indefinitely surpass it (IV. iii.) ; hence the desires arising 
from like emotions may he more vehement, than the desire 
which arises from a true knowledge of good and evil, and 
may,, consequently, control or quench it. ^ Q.E.D. 

Prop. XVI. Desire arising from the knowledge of good and 
evil, in so far as sveh knowledge regards what is future, may 
he more easily^'onf rolled or quenched, than the desire for what 
is agreeable at the ^n^senf nmnent. 

Proof -Eiifotion towards a tl^ng, which we conceive as 
future, is fainter than emotion towards a thing that is 
present (IV. ix. Coroll.). But desire, which arises from the 
true knowledge of good and evil, though it he concerned 
with things wliich are good at the moment, can he quenched 
or controlled hy any headstrong desire (hy tlie last Proi)., the 
pr5of whereof is of imiversal application).^ Wherefore 
d^ire arising from such knowledge, when concerned with 
the future, can ho more easily controlled or quenched, &c. 
Q.B.D. 

Prop, XV 11. Desire arising from the true knowledge of 
good mid evilfHn so far as such knowledge is concerned with 
what if^coniingent, cam he controlled far more easiVy still, than 
desii^for things that are present. 

Proof . — This Prop, is proved in the same way as the last 
Prop, from IV. xiL. Coroll, 
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Note * — thiak I have now shown tho reason, why men 
are moved by opinion more readily than by lfc*ue r^son, 
why it is that the truecknoylodge of good and evil stirs np 
conflicts in the' soul, and often yields to every kind of 
passion. This state of things gave rise to the exclamation 
of the poet:^ — 

Tlie better path I gaze at and approve, 

The worse — I follow,” 

Ecclesiastes seems to have had the same thought in his 
mind, when he says, “ He who increaseth knowledge in- 
creaseth sorrow.” I have not written, the above with the 
ohjoet of drawing tin' (‘onclusion, that ignorance is more 
excellent than knowledge, or that a wise man is on a par 
with a fool in controlling his emotions, but because it is 
necessary to know the power aud the infirmity of our 
nature, before we can det<»rmine vhat reason can do in re- 
straining the emotions, and what is Ix^vond her power, I 
have said, that in the present part I shall merely treat of 
human infirmity. Tlio power of reason over the emotions 
I have settled to Jreal separately. 

Pnop. XVni. Demre arising from ])lmBnre is, other con* 
ditions being eqval, stronger than desire arising from 'pain. 

Proof — ^Desire is the essence of a man (HeC. of the Emo- 
tions, i.), that is, the endeavour whereby u man i‘nd(*avours to 
persist in his own being. ^ Wherefore desirf. arising from 
pleasure is, by the fact of pleasure being felt, increast*d or 
helped ; on the contrary, desire arising from pain is, by 
the fact of i)ain being felt, diminished or hindered ; lien(*e 
the force of desire arising from i>lcasuro must be defined 
by human powe’t together with Ifche power of an external 
cause, whereas desire arising froifi pain must bo defined by 
human powef only. Thus tho former is the stronger of the 
two. Q.KD. 

Note , — In these few remarks Jf have explained the causes 
of human infirmity and inconstancy, and shown why men 
do not abide b^the precepts of reason. It ndw reiflainsfor 
me to show what course is marked out for us ^by imson, 
which'Of the emotions are in harmony with the rufes of 
human reason, and which of them are contrary thereto. 

^ Ov, Met. vii. 20, Video meliora proboque, Detcriora sequor.^ 
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But, before I begin to prove my proi)ositions in detailed 
geometrica^^fashion, it is advisable to sketch them briefly 
in advance, so that evexyone may more r^ily grasp my 
moaning. 

As reason mal^ies no demands contrary to nature, it de- 
mands, that every man should love himself, should seek 
that which is useful to him — mean, that which is really 
useful to liim, should desire everything which really brings 
man to greater perfection, and should, each for himself, 
endeavour as far as he can to preserve his own being. 
This is as necessarily true, as that a whole is greater than 
its part. (Of. Ill: Iv.) 

Again, as virtue is nothing else but action in accordance 
with the laws of one’s own nature (IV. Def, viii.), and as 
no one ehdeavours to preserve his own b<*ing, ex(;opt in 
accordance with the laws of his own nature, it follows, 
first, that the foundatioh of virtue is the endeavour to 
I)reserve one’s own being, and that hai)i>iness consists in 
man’s j^ower of preserving his own being ; secondly, that 
virtue is to be desired for its own sake, and that there is 
nothing more ex(‘ellent or more useful to us, for the sake of 
which we should desire it ; thirdly and lastly, that suicides 
are weak-mii^ded, and are overcome by extc^mal causes 
reimgnaiit to tlicir naturjl^. Piirther, it follows from Postu- 
late iv. Part n., that we can newer arrive at doing without 
all external tilings for tHe x^re^ervation of our being or 
living, so as to have no rt»l^tions with things which are out- 
side ourselves. Again, if wo consider our mind, we see 
that our intellect would be i^ore iinx>erfect, if mind were 
alone, and could understand nothing besicU'S itself! There 
ar^", then, many things outside ourselves, which are useful 
to us, and are, thi*refore, to be desired. Of such none can 
1% discerned more excellent, than those which are in entire 
agreement with our nature. For if, for example, two 
individuals of entirely the stme nature are united, they form 
a combuiatiou twice as ^werful as either of thepi singly. 

Therefore, to man there is notliing more useful than 
maijS^iothing, I repeat, more excellent for jueserving 
their being can be wished for by men, than that all should 
so in all points agree, that the minds and bodies of all 
should form, as it were, one single mind and one single 
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body, and that all shotild, with, one consent, as far as they 
are able, endeavour to preserve their being, md all with 
one consent seek what is useful to them all. Hence, men 
who are governed by reason— that is, who seek wW is 
useful to them in accordance with reason,^ — desire for 
themselves nothing, which they do not also desire for -the 
rest of mankind, and, consequently, are just, faithfuL and 
honourable in their conduct. 

Such are the dictates of reason, which I purposed thus 
briefly to indicate, before beginning to prove them in 
greater detail. I have taken this course, in order, if pos- 
sible, to gain the attention of those who believe, that the 
principle that every man is bound to seek what is useful 
for himself is the foundation of impiety, rather than of 
piety and virtue. 

Therefore, after briefly showing that the contrary is the 
dhse, I go on to prove it by the same method, as that whereby 
I have hitherto proceeded. 

PjROP. XIX. Every man, by the laws of his nature, neces^ 
sarily desires or shrinlcs from that which he deems to be good 
or bad, « 

Proof, — The knowledge of good and evil is (JN. viii.) the 
emotion of pleasure or pain, in so far as we ^are conscious 
thereof ; therefore, every man necessaply desires what he 
thinks good, and shrinks from what he things bad. How 
this appetite is nothing else but man's nature or essence 
(cf . the Definition of Appetite, HI. ix. note, and Def . of the 
Emotions, i.). Therefore, every man, solely by the laws of 
his nature, desires the one, and shrinks from the other, Ac. 
Q.E,B, ^ 

Paop. XX. The more every man endeavours, and is able, to 
seeJe wheat is ^useful to him — in other words, to j^reserve his 
own being — the more is he endowed with virtue ; on the ceft- 
trary, in proportion as a man neglects to seelc what is useful 
to him, that is, to preserve his 9wn being, he is wanting in 
power. 

Proof — ^Virtue is human power, which i6 defined ’i^lely 
by man's essence (IV. Def. viii.), that is, which is (SSjned 
solely by the endeavour made by man to persist in his own 
being. Wherefore, the more a man endeavours, and is able 
to preserve his own being, the more is he endowed with 
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virtue, and. consequently (Jtli. iv. and vi.), in so far as a 
man negleAs to preserve his own being, he is wanting in 
power. Q.B.B. 

Note, — No one, therefore, neglects seeking his own good, 
or preserving his own being, unless he be overcome by 
cBiUses external and foreign to his nature. No one, I say, 
from, the necessity of his own nature, or otherwise than 
undef compulsion from external causes, shrinks from food, 
or kills himself : which latter may be done in a variety of 
ways. A man, for instance, kills himself under the com- 
pulsion of another man, who twists round his right hand, 
wherewith he happened to have taken uj) a sword, and 
forces him to turn the blade against his own heart ; or, 
again, he may be compelled, like ^neca, by a tyrant’s com- 
mand, to open his own veins — that is, to escape a greater 
evil by incurring a lesser^ or, lastly, latent external causey 
may so disorder his imagination, and so aftect his body, 
that it may assume a nature contrary to its former one, and 
whereof the idea cannot exist in the mind (lH. x.) But 
that a man, from the necessity of his own nature, should 
endeavour to become non-existent, is as ifnpossible as that 
something should be made out of nothing, as everyone 
will see for hjpiself, after a little reflection. 

Prop. XXI. No oy,e can desire to be blessed, to act rightly, 
and to live ngj^tly, without at the same time wishing to he,' to 
act, and to live — in other words, tb actually exist. 

Proof . — ^The proof of tliis proposition, or rather the pro- 
position itself, is self-evident, and is also plain from the 
definition of desire. For the desire of living, actmg, &c., 
blessedly or rightly, is (Def . of the Emotions, i.) the essence 
of man — ^that is (in. vii.), the endeavour made by everyone 
to preserve his o^ being. Therefore, no one can desire, 
&ci. Q.E.i>. 

Prop. XXII. No virtue can he conceived as pnor to this 
endeavour to preserve ond"^ Ifhm being. 

Proo/.w-Tlme&:ort for self-preservation is the essence of 
a thi^ (in. vii.) ; therefore, if any virtue could be con- 
ceivq^s prior thereto, the essence of a thing would, have 
to be conceived as prior to itself, which is obviously absurd. 
Therefore no virtue, &c. Q.E.I). 

CoroUa/ry . — The eflfort for self-preservation is the first 
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and only f otihdatioxi of virtue. For prior to tins principle 
nothing can be conceived, and without it no Virtue can be 
conceived. 

Pbop. XXifl. ifaw, in so fm os Tie is determined to a 
particular action hecause he has inadequate ideas, ccmnot he 
absolutely said to act in obedience to vvniue ; he can only he 
so described, in so faros he is determined for the aetion because 
he understands. 

Proof — In so far as a man is determined to an action 
through having inadequate ideas, he is passive (HI. i.), that 
is (in. Deff. i. and iii.), he does something, which cannot be 
perceived solely through his essence, that is (by IV. Def. 
viii.), which does not follow from his virtue. But, in so far 
as he is determined for an action because he understands, 
he is active ;• that is, he does something, which is perceived 
through his essence alone, or which adequately follows 
from his virtue. Q.E.B, ^ 

Peop. XXIV. To act absolutely in obedience to virtue is in 
us the same thing as to act, to live, or to 'preserve oneh being 
(these three terms are identical in meaning) in accordance 
with the dictates of reason on the basis of seeking what is use-- 
ful to onds self. 

Proof. — To act absolutely in obedience to virtue is 
nothing else but to act accor^ng to the la'vs of one's own 
nature. But we only act, in so far as we understand (HI. 
iii.) : therefore to act in obedience to virtue is in us nothing 
else but to act, to live, or to preserve one’s being in obe- 
dience to reason, and that on the basis of seeking what is 
useful for us (IV. xxii. Coroll.). Q.E.l)^ 

Pbop. XXV. No one wishes to preserve his being for the 
sake of anything else. 

Proof. — Tbe endeavour, wherewith everything endeavours 
to persist in its being, is defined solely by the essence of 
the thing itself (HI. vii.) ; from this alone, and not from 
the essence of anything else, it <!iecessarily follows (HL vi.) 
that everyone endeavours to preserve his being. Ikforeover, 
this proposition is plain from. TV. 3cxii. Coroll,,, for if a*man 
should endeavour to preserve his being for the liliie of 
anything else, the last-named thing would obviously be the 
basis of virtue, which, by the foregoing corollary, is absurd. 
Therefore no one, &e. Q.ND. . 
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Pbop. ]OrVl. Whatsoever we. endmvom obe^ence to 
reason ie n^Hvig furth^thm to v>i0er8tand: neither does 
the mind^ in so far as it inakes use of reason, jvd^e' anything 
to he usefnl to it, sauve such things as are conducive to vmder* 
stcmding. 

Proof — ^The effort for selfr-preservation 4s notliing else 
tut the essence of the thing in question (HI. vii.), which, 
in so» far as it exists such as it is, is conceived to have 
force for continuing in existence (III. vi.) and doing such 
things as necessarily follow from its given nature (see the 
Def. of Appetite, III. ix. note). But the essence of reason 
is nought else hut cur mind, in so far as it clearly and dis- 
tinctly understands (see the definition in 11. xl. note ii.) ; 
therefore (II. xl.) whatsoever we endeavour in obedience to 
reason is nothing else but to understand. Again, since 
this effort of the mind wherewith the mind endeavours, in 
so far as it reasons, to j'reserve its own being is nothing 
else but understanding; this effort at understanding is 
(IV. xxii. Coroll.) the &st and single basis of virtue, nor 
shall we endeavour to understand things for the sake of 
any ulterior object (IV. xxv.) ; on the^ other hand, the 
mind, in so far as it reasons, will not be able to conceive 
any good for itself, save such things as are conducive to 
understanding., 

Pbop. XXVII. . We know nothing to he certainly, good or 
evil, save sucit things as really conduce to understanding, or 
such as are able to hinder us from understanding. 

Proof — The mind, in so far as it reasons, desires nothing 
beyond understanding, and judges nothing to be useful to 
itself, save such things as conduce to understanding (by the 
foregoing Prop.). But the mind (II. xli. xliii. and note) 
cannot possess certainty concerning anytliing, except in so 
far as it has adequate ideas, or (what by II. xl. note, is 
the same thing) in so far as it reasons. Therefore we 
know nothing to be good oj evil save such things as really 
conduce^ <fcc. 3 

!|^op. XXVni. The mind^s highest good is the knowledge 
of Ooit and the minds highest virtue is to know God, 

■ Pfoof — ^The mind is not capable of understanding any- 
thing ^her thaii God, that is (L Def. vi.), than a Being 
absolutely infinite, and without which (1. xv.) notliing 
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either be or he conceived ; therefore (IV. xxvi. and xxvii.)» 
the mind’s highest utility or (IV. Def . i.) good ^ the know- 
ledge of GK)d. Again, ^ the mind is active, only in so far as 
it understands; and only to the same extent can it be said 
absolutely to act virtuously. The mind’s absolute virtue 
is therefore to understand. Now, as we have already 
shown, the highest that the mind can understand is Gfod ; 
therefore the highest virtue of the mind is to understand 
or to know Ood. Q,U.D. 

Peop. XXIX. No individual thing, which is entirely diffe- 
rent from our own nature, can help or check our power of 
activity, and absolutely nothing can do vsryood or harm, unless 
it has something in common with owr nature. 

Proof. — The power of every individual thing, and con- 
sequently the power of man, whereby he exists and operates, 
can only be determined by an individual thing (I. xxviii.), 
whose nature (II. vi.) must be understood through the 
same nature as that, through which human nature is con- 
ceived. Therefore our power of activity, however it be 
conceived, can be determined and consequently helped or 
hindered by the power of any other individual thing, wliich 
has something in common with us, but not by the power 
of anything, of which the nature is entirely different from 
our own ; and since we call good or evil thau which is the 
cause of 2)leasure or pain (TV. viii.), that is (III. xi. note), 
which increases or diminishes, helps or hinders, our power 
of activity ; therefore, that wMch is entirely different from 
our nature can neither be to us good nor bad. Q.E.D. 

Peop. XXX. A thing cannot he had for us through the 
guality cuhich it has in common with our nature, hut it is had 
for us in so far as it is contrary to our nature. 

. Proof. — We call a thing bad when it is the cause of 
pain (TV. viii.), that is (by the Def., which see in HI. xi. 
note), when it diminishes or checks our power of action. 
Therefore, if anything were bad for us through that quality 
which it has in common with o\ir nature, it would be able 
itself to diminish or check that which it Has in “common 
with our nature, which (HI, iv.) is absurd. Wheref^we no- 
thing ‘can be bad for us through that quality which^lt has 
in common with us, but, on the other hand, in so far as it 
is bad for us, that is (as we have just shown), in so far as 
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it can ditainish or check our power of action, it is contrary 
to our natu^. Q.E.D, 

Prop. XaXI. In so few as a thing is in harmowy with ov/r 
nature, it is necesscuril/y good, ^ 

Proof . — ^In so far as a thing is in harmony with our 
nature, it cannot be'bad for it. It will therefore necessarily 
be either good or indifferent. If it bo assumed that it be 
neither good nor bad, nothing will follow from its nature 
(TV. Def, i.), wliich tends to the preservation of our nature, 
that is (by the hypothesis), which tends to the preservation 
of the thing itself; but this (III. vi.) is absurd; there- 
fore, in so far as a thing is in haimony with our nature, it 
is necessarily good. Q.B.B. 

Corollary. — Hence it follows, that, in proportion as a 
thing is in harmony with our nature, so is it more useful 
Or better for us, and vice versa, in proportion as a thing 
is more useful for us, so^ is it more in harmony vdth oi?r 
nature. For, in so far as it is not in harmony with our 
nature, it will necessarily be different therefrom or con- 
trary thereto. If different, it can neither be good nor bad 
(IV. xxix) ; if contrary, it will be contrary to that which is 
in harmony wdth our nature, that is, contrary to what is 
good — in short, bad. Hothing, therefore, can be good, except 
in so far as ibis in harmony with our nature ; and hence a 
thing is useful, in proportion as it is in harmony with our 
nature, and we versa. Q.E.D. ^ 

Prop. XXXII. In so far as 'then are a 'prey to passion, 
they cannot, in ihai respect, he said to he naturally in har'mony. 

Proof. — Things, which are said to be in harmony naturally, 
are imderstood to agree in power (III. vii.), not i:Q^want of 
power or negation, and consequently not in passion (III. iii, 
note) ; wherefore men, in so far as th^ are a prey to their 
passions, cannot be said to be naturally in hariiiony. Q.E.D. 

Note. — Tliis is also self-evident ; for, if we say that wliite 
and black only agree in tj^e fact that neither is red, we 
absolutely affirm that tjiey do not agree in any respect. 
So, we say ifiliat a man and a stone only agree in the fact 
that^J^th We finite — wanting in power, not existing by the 
necessity of their own nature, or, lastly, indefinitdy sur- 
passed by the power, of external causes — ^we should certainly 
affirm that a man and a stone are in no respect alike; 
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therefore, thiMs which* agree only in nation, or in qnali-^ 
which neither possess, really agree in no rpspect. 

3 E^f. XXXIIL Mm can differ in miure, m so far as 
ihcfy are asmilcd by those emotions, wMch are passions, or 
pa>esive stages ; and to this extent one and the same man is 
variahU and inconstant, 

Proof — The joaturo or essence of the emotions cannot he 
explained solely througli onr essence or nature (III. DeflP. 
i. ii.), but it must be defined by tlie i>ower, that is (III. 
vii.), by the nature of external causes in comparison with 
our own ; hence it follows, that there are as many kinds of 
each emotion as there are external objects whereby w^e are 
affected (HE. Ivi.), and that men may be diffen^ntly aft’eeted 
by one and the same object (Hr. li), and to this extent 
differ in nature ; lastly, that one and the same man may 
be differently affected towards the same object, and nia^ 
^erefore b<‘ variable and inconstant. Q,FJ), 

Prop. XXXIV. hi so far as men are assailed by emotions 
which are passions, they can be contrary one to another. 

Proof — A man, for instance Peter, can be the cause of 
Paul’s feeling pain, because he (Peter) possesses something 
similar to that i^Tiich Paul hates (HI. xvi.), or because Pet(T 
has sole 2)0&s(*.ssion of a thing -which Paul also loves (TIL 
xxxii. and nob'), or for other causes (of which the chief arc 
enumc'rated in III. Iv. note) ; it may therefore ha]ij>eii that 
Paul should hate Peter ( Def . of Emotions, v ii. conse< ]ucntly 
it may easily ha2>pcn also, that Peter sliouhl liate Paul in 
return, and that each should endeavour to do ilu' other an 
injury (HI. xxxix.), that is (IV. xxx.), that they dionld be 
contrary one to another. But the emotion of pain is always 
a passion or pa-ssive state (HE. lix.) ; hon(*e men, in so far 
as they are assailed by emotions which are 2>assions, can be 
contrary one«to another. Q,E,D, 

Note , — I said that Paul may hafe Peter, because he con- 
ceives that Peter possesses something which he (Paul) also 
loves ; from this it seems, at* first sight, to follow, that 
these two men, through both loving the same thing, ^and, 
consequently, through agreement of their res| 5 eotjvC' na- 
tures, ;ijtand in one another’s way; if this were so, !&rops. 
xxx. and xxxi. of this Part would be untrue. But if we 
give the matter our unbiassed attention, we shall see that 
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the dkcrepancy vanishes. For the two men are not in one 
another’s way in virtue of the agreement of their natures, 
that is, thihugh both loving the same thing, but in virtue * 
of one differing from the other. For, in so far as each 
loves the same thing, the love of each is fostered ■ thereby 
(in. xxxi.), that is (l>ef. of the Emotions, vi.) the pleasure 
of each is fostered thereby. Wherefore it is far from^ being 
the case, that tliey are at variance through both loving the 
same thing, and through the agreement in their natures. 
The cause for their opposition lies, as I have said, solely in 
the fact that they are assumed to differ. For we assume 
that Peter has the ,idea of the loved object, as already in 
his ]30ssession, while Paul has the idea of the loved object 
as lost. Hence the one man will be affected with pleasure, 
tlie other will be affected with i)ain, and thus they will be 
at variance one with another. We can easily show in like 
manner, that all other c^^uses of hatred depend solely ou 
differences, and not on the agreement between men’s 
natures. 

Peop, XXXV. In so far only as men live in obedience to 
reason, do they always necessarily agree in nature. 

Proof. — In so far as men are assailed tly emotions that 
are passions, they can be different in nature (IV. xxxiii.), 
and at variance one wdtli another. But men are only said 
to be active, in ‘'so far as they act in obedience to reason 
(III. iii.) ; tlieijefore, whatsoever follows from human nature 
in so far as it is defined by reasoh must (HI. Def. ii.) be 
understood solely through human nature as its proximate 
cause. But, since evi*ry man by the law^s of his nature 
desires that wdiich he deems good, and endeavours to re- 
move that which he deems bad (IV. xix.) ; and further, 
sinve that which we, in accordance with reason, deem good 
or bad, necessarily is good or bad (II. xli.) ; it follows that 
men, in so far as they live in obedience to reason, neces- 
sarily do only such things as jtre necessarily good for human 
nature, and consequently tor each individual man (IV. 
xxxi.jCorolL) ; 4in other words, such things as are in liar- 
monf with each man’s nature. Therefore, men in so far 
as the^ffive in obedience to reason, necessarily hve* always 
in harmony one with another. Q.IJ.B. 

Corollary L — There is no individual tiling in nature, wliich 

II. p 
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is more useful to mdii, than a man who lives in ohodienco 
to reason. For that tiling is to man most use:^il, which is 
most ill liarmony witl? his nature (IV. xxxi. Coroll) ; that 
is, obviously, hian. But man acts absolutely according to 
the laws of liis nature, when he livi^s in obedience to reason 
(III. Def. ii.), and to this extent only is always necessarily 
in harmony with the nature of another man (by the last 
Prop.); wherefore among individual things nothing is 
more useful to man, than a man who liv(‘s in ol»edienco to 
rt‘ason. Q.E.D. 

Coroll aru II . — As cvory man seeks most that which is 
useful to liiin, so are iiieu most use^nil one to another. 
For the mor«^ a man seeks wdiat is useful to him and en- 
deavours to pr(*serve himself, the more is ht‘ (‘iidoW(*d with 
virtue (IV. xx.), what is the same thing (IV. Def. viii.), 
the moiv is he endowt*d with ]>owvr to aet. ac(*ording to the 
taws of hivS own nature, that is liv(^ in (d)edi(‘nc(.* to rea- 
son. But men are most in natural harmony, when they live 
in obedience to rc^ason (by the last Prop.) ; therefor<' (by the 
forogt)iijg Coroll.) men will most useful one 1o another* 
when each s<?eks;most llmt which is usidiil to liim. (i.E.P. 

Note . — WliJit we have just shown is a.ttesb^d by ex]M‘- 
rience so ccmspicuously, that it is in t1u‘ mouth of nearly 
everyone*: “Man is to man a God.’* Ytd it uiivly ha]>pens 
that men live in obodiinice to reason, for things are so 
ordered ajnong them, that tlu*v are gc’neraJky envious an«l 
troublesome one to another. ]Nev(‘i-th(‘less they arc scarcely 
able to lead a solitary life, so that the deliniti(m oi’ man a.s 
a social animal has met with general assent, ; in fact, nien 
do derive* fi-uin social life much more convenience tJian 
injury. Let satirists then laugh their fill a.t. human aifairs, 
let theologians rail, and h^t misant]jro]>es praist* to their 
utmost the life of untutored rusticity, let them heap con- 
tempt on inc ‘11 and praises on boasts ; when a,ll is said, they 
will find that luon can }u*ovidg for their wants much more 
easily 1)y mutual help, and that <^ily by uniting tlit*ir forces 
can they escape from the dangers that on every sidej>eset 
them : not to say how iiiucli more excellent and w^ortiiy of 
our kuowlcdgt.* it is, to study the actions of men the 
actions of beasts. But I will treat of this more at length 
elsewhere. 
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Prop. XXXVI. The highest good of those who follov) 
virtue is coiimoii to all, and therefore all can equally rejoice 
therein. 

Proof. — To act virtuously is to act in obedience with reason 
(IV. xxiv.), and whatsoever wfe endeavour to do in obedience 
to reason is to understand (IV. xxvi.) ; therefore (IV. xxviii.) 
the hi^^hest good for those who follow after virtue is to 
know God ; ftiat is (II. xlvii. and note) a good which is 
common to all and can be possessed by all men equally, in 
so far as tluw are of the same nature. Q.E.D. 

Note. — Som(K)iie may ask how it would be, if the highest 
*good of thosti who bellow after virtue werci not common to 
all ? Would it not tlion follow, as above (IV. xxxiv.), that 
men living in obcMiionce to reason, that is (IV. xxxv.), men 
iji so far as they agree in nature, would be at variance one 
with anotlier ? To sucli an inquiry I make answer, that it 
follows not acc‘i(l( 'lit ally bift from the very nature of reason, 
that man’s Jiighest good is common to all, inasmuch as it is 
deduced from the v(‘ry essence of man, in so far as defined 
by reason ; and tlial a man could iieithor bo, nor be con- 
ceived without tlu; pow'or of taking pleasure in this highest 
good. For it belongs to tin* essence of the human mind 
(II. xlvii.). to hav(^ an adequate knowdedge of the eternal 
and infinite eHs<‘wco of God. 

Prop.’' XX XVII I. ^The good, udiich every man, who follows * 
after virtue, d<!fires for khuself he %f)ill also desire for other 
men, and so 'inveh the more, in proportimi as he has a greater 
knowledge of God. 

Proof. — Mon, in so far as they live in obedience to 
reason, are most useful to their fellow ni^m (IVf xxxv ; 
Coroll, i.) ; therefore (IV. xix.), we shall in obedience to 
r<jason necessarily endeavour to bring aboui that men 
should live in obedience to reason. But the good wdiich 
every man, in so far as he is guided by reason, or, in other 
words, follows after virtue, JK‘sires for himself, is to under- 
stand (TV. xxvi.) ; wherefore the good, which each follower 
of virtue seeks^for himself, he will desire also for others. 
Again*, ^lesire, in so far as it is referred to the mind, is the 
very essence of the mind (Def. of the Emotions, i.) ; now the 
essence of the mind consists in knowledge (11. xi.), which 
involves the knowledge of God (11. xlvii.), and without it 
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(I. XV.), can neither be, nor be conceived ; theretoro, in pro- 
portion as the mind’s essence involves a greater know- 
ledge of God, so alsq will be greater the desire of the 
follower of virtue, that other men should possess that 
which he seeks as good for himself. — Q.E.D, 

Another Proof . — The good, which a man desires for him- 
seK and loves, he will love more constantly, if he sees that 
others love it also (III. xxxi.) ; he will thcnvfore endeavour 
that others should love it also ; and as the good in question 
is common to all, and therefore all can rejoice therein, he 
will endeavour, for the same reason, to bring about that 
all should rejoice therein, and this hr will do the more 
(III. xxxvii.), in proportion as his own enjoyment of the 
good is greater. 

Note I . — He who, guided by emotion only, endeavours to 
cause others to love what he loves himself, and to make the 
iwst of the world live according to his owni fancy, acts 
solely by impulse, and is, therefore, hateful, espt‘eially to 
tliose who tiike delight in something diflerdit, and accord- 
ingly study and, by similar impulse, endeavour, to make 
men live in awordance with what pleases tliemselves. 
Again, as the highest good sought by men under the 
guidance of emotion is often such, that it can only be 
possessed by a single individual, it follow^s that those who 
love it are not consistent in their intentions, but, wdiile they 
deliglit to sing its praises, fear to 1)0 believed. But he, W’ho 
endeavours to lead men by reason, does not act by imfuilse 
but courteously and kindly, and his intention is ahvays 
consistent. Again, whatsoever we desire and do, whereof 
we are tjm cause in so far as we possess the idea of God, or 
kiiow^ God, I set down to Beligion. The desire of well- 
doing, which is engendered by a life according to reason, I 
call piety. 'Further, the desire, whereby a man living 
according to reason is bound to associate otln^rs with him- 
self in friendship, I call honovy; by horiourahh I mean that 
which is praised by men living according to reason, and by 
hose I mean that which is repugnant to <£the gaining of 
friendship. I have also shown in addition what are the 
foundations of a state ; and the difft^rence between true 
virtue and infirmity may be readily gathered from what I 
have, said; namely, that true virtue is nothing else but 
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living in accordance with reason ; while infirmity is nothing 
else blit man’s allowing himself to be led by things which 
are external to liimself , and to be by^hem determined to act 
in a manner demanded by the general disposition of things 
rather than T)y his own nature considered solely in itself. 

Such are the matters which I engaged to prove.in Prop, 
xviii. of this Part, whereby it is plain that the law against 
the slaughtering of animals is founded rather on vain 
superstition and womanish jnty than on sound reason. 
The rational quest of what is useful to us further teaches 
us the ne(ic‘ssity of associating ourselves with our fellow- 
men, but not with beasts, or things, whose nature is 
dift'erent from our own ; we have the same rights in 
respect to them as tliey have in respect to us. Nay, as 
everyone’s right is defined by his virtue, or power, men 
have far greater rights over beasts than beasts have over 
men. Still I do not deny that beasts feel : what I deny 
that w^e may not consult our own advantage and use them 
as Wii i)loase, treating them in the way which best suits 
us; for tlieir nature is not like ours, and their emotions 
are naturfilly dilferent from human enjotions (III. Ivii. 
note). It remains for me to explain wdiat I mean by just 
and unjust, sin and merit. On these points see the follow- 
ing note. 

Note II , — In the •Ajjpendix to Part I. I undertook to 
exi)lain ju-ais?* and blame, merit and sin, justice and 
injustice. 

Concerning prais(^ tand blame I have spoken in III. xxix. 
note : the time lias now^ come to treat of the remaining 
terms. But I must first say a few w'ords concerning man 
in the state <d.‘ nature and in society. 

TElvery man c*xists by sovereign natural rijj^ht, and, con- 
sequently, by sovereign natural right performs those a(^tious 
which follow' from the necessity of his own nature ; there- 
fore by sovereign natural right every man judges wdjat is 
good and wdiat is bad, ^akes care of his own advantage 
acc^’ding to Ms own disj)osition (IV. xix. and xx.), avenges 
the wj^ngs done to liim (III. xl. Coroll, ii.), and endeavours 
to pr^erve that which he loves and to destroy that? wliich 
he hates (III. xxviii.). Now, if men lived under the guid- 
ance of reason, everyone w’-ould remain in possession of 
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this his ri^ht, without any injury being done to his 
neighbour (IV. xxxv. Ooroll. i.). But stKuiig that they are 
a prey to their emotions, wliich far surpass hfiinan power 
or virtue (IV*, vi.), th^y are often drawn in ditfereiit direc- 
tions, and being at variaiuje om? with anotlier (IV. xxxiii. 
xxxiv.), stand in need of mutual help (IV. xxxv. note). 
Wherefore, in order that men may live together in harmony, 
and may aid one another, it is nee-essary tliat, thty shonld 
forego their natural right, and, for the sake of secnirity, 
refrain from all a(‘tii)iis which can injure tln^ir fidlow-raen. 
The way in which this end Ciiu be attaiiu‘d, so that men 
w-lio are no(*essarily a prey to their emotions (IV. iv. 
Coroll.), inconstant, and diverse, slionfd be able to render 
each other mutually stvure, and f(M‘l miitnal trust, is 
evident from IV. vii, and HI. xxxix. If is ther<‘ shown, 
that an emoticui can only be restrained by an emotion 
stronger tlian, and contrary to itself, and that num avoid 
mfiicting injury tlirough fear of incurring a gi*eater injury 
themselves. 

On this law society can bo establislied, so long as it keeps 
in its (»\vu liand the right, poss(‘iSS<*d by everyone, of aveng- 
ing injury, an(U ])ronouiicing on good and twil; and pro- 
vided it also possesses tlio ]>(»wer to lay down a general 
rule of conduct, and to ]»ass laws sanctioii(^il,j|iot by reason, 
which is ]i<uv4'rlcss in rcslraiiiiug b\it by threats 

(IV. XV ii. notoj. Such a society t‘Stab]ished with laws and 
the ])owcr of ]»rcserving«it.S(*lf is call<‘d a State, while those 
Avho livt^ under its ])rott*clioii are called c?7/;:c//s. We may 
readily Understand that tliere is iti tlu* fetate of nature 
nothing, wliiidi by universal eoiisont is prononm*ed good or 
bad; in thv state of nature everyone thinks solely of 
his own advantage, and according to his dis]K)sition, 'vvith 
reference oiijy to his individual advantage, decides what is 
good or bad, being bound by no law to anyone besides 
himself. 

In the state of natuns ther^^'ore, .sin is incom^eivable ; it 
can only exist in a state, wlujrd good an<^ evil are pro- 
nounced on by common consent, and wlu'Te everyor.e is 
bound to obey the State authority, Sin, then, is 4t>thiug 
else hut disobedience, wliich is therefon* punished 'By the 
right of the State only. Obedience, on the other hand, is 
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set down as merit, inasmuch as a man is thought worthy 
of merit, if he takes delight in the advantages which a 
State provAiles. 

Agaiji, ill the state of nature, no t>ne is by common con- 
sent master of anything, nor is there anything in nature, 
whicli can he said to heloiig to one man rather than another : 
all things are common to all. Hence, in the state of na- 
ture, we can eonceive no wish to render to every man his 
own, or to de]»rive a man of that which heJongs to him ; in 
other words, there is nothing in the state of nature answer- 
ing to justice and injustice. Such idt'as are only possible 
in a social stati;, wlieii it is decreed hy comnioii consent 
what bt‘longs to oiie man and what to another. 

From all these considerations it is evident, that justice 
and in justit'e, sin and merit, are extrinsic id(‘as, and not 
.iittribubis wliich display the nature of the mind. But I 
have said ('lumgh. 

Peoi*. XXXVIIT. Whatsoever disposes the Imman body, so 
as to render it cap(dde ofheincj ajfccted in an increased nwnu 
her of ivays, or of affeet/iny external bodies in an increased 
nninher of ivays, is useful to man ; and' is so, in proportion os 
the body is thereby rendered more capable beimj affected or 
affeciiny other bodies in an increased number (f ways ; con- 
frariwisc, whatsoever renders tJic body less capable in this re- 
spect is hnrfjuhfo man. 

Protf . — Wliatsoover thus increases the capabilities of 
the body inerf^ases also tlio niind’i capability of pm'ception 
(II. xiv .) ; t,lu‘refor(*, whatsoever thus disixises the body 
and thus nuKh'rs it cai)ahle, is necessarily good or useful 
(lY. xxvi, xxvii.) ; and is so in proportion to the extent to 
which it can render the body ca[>able; vmtraii'wdse (II. 
xiy. IV. xxvi. xxvii.), it i.s hurtful, if it renders the body in 
this respt‘(rt less (japahle. Q.E.I), 

Prop. XXXIX. Whatsoerer hrinys ahont the pres' 

of the proportion of motion and rest, which the jmrts of the 
human body mutually posseM, is good; contrariwise, whatso- 
ever causes a c/uinge in st^ch proportion is bad. 

JJroo/. — Thf human body needs many other bodies for 
its preservation (II. Post. iv.). But that which constitutes 
the Specific reality (forma) of a human body is, fliat its 
parts communicate their several motions one to another in 
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a certain fixed proportion (Def. before Lemraa iv. after II. 

* xiii,). Therefore, whatsoever brings about the preservation 
of the proportion between motion and rest, whiell the parts 
of the human body mutually i^ossess, preserves the sj^eoific 
reality of the limuaii body, and consequently renders the 
human body capable of being affected in many way.s and 
of affecting external bodies in nnany ways ; (consequently it 
is good (by the last Proj).). Again, whatsoever l)rings 
about a change in the aforesaid jkroportion causes the 
linman body to assuhu* another s}>(‘cilic character, in 
other words (see Preface to this Part towards tlie end, 
though the point isiiKhnnl self-evident), to l>e destroyed, and 
eousequently totally iuita]>able of being alTe('ted iu an in- 
creased numbers of ways; th(*refore it is barb Q.E.D. 

Note. — Tb<‘ extent to which such eaus^^s can in juj’c or be 
of servi(‘e to the mind will he explainiMl in tlu* Fifth Part.* 
Bjit I would here remark tliat 1 e<\nsider tliat a Im.kIv under- 
goes death, wljeu the proj)ortioii of motion aiid rest wliich 
obtained mutually among its several ]>arts is ihangc‘d. 
For I d(> not venture to deny that a liuman body, wliile 
keeping tlie (cin ulation of tlie Idood ami otlM^r j»i’op(n*ties, 
wherein the lib* <)f a, body is thought to roiisist, may none 
the less be eliaiiged into another naiun* totally different 
from its own. There is no reason, whieh <;iHnj>t'ls me to 
maintain tliat a body does ]K»t die, unless it ]»ccomt.'S a 
< i>rpse ; nay, experioiiee ^voiild seem to puiiit|,to the oj>po- 
site coiielusion. It soiiietfimes happens, that- a man under- 
goes such changes, that I should hardly Call him t he same. 
As I have heard tell of a cc^rtain Spanish poet, who had 
been sidzed with si(^kn(‘ss, and thougb lie recovcri‘(l there- 
from yet remaiilcd so oblivious of his past life, that he 
would not belii!V<‘ the plays and tragedies he had writ- 
ten to be his own: indeed, h(j might have been taken 
for a grown-ii]) child, if he had also forgotten his native 
tongue. If this instance sceins incredible, what shall we 
say of infants Y A man of ri]>e /ige dt*eins their nature 
so unlike bis own, that he can only lie iiersiiad.Ml tliat he^bx) 
has been an infant by the analogy of otlu'r men. Ho\ye^er, 
I prefer to leavg such questions undiscussed, lest I slvmhi 
give ground to the superstitions for raising new issu(?s. 

Prop. XL. Whatsoever conduccH to mmt*8 social life, or 
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causes men to live together in harmony, is useful, whereas 
whatsoever ^ings discord into a State is bad. 

Proof.-— Tor whatsoever causes n^n to live together in 
harmony also causes them to live according fo reason (IV. 
XXXV.), and is therefore (IV. xxvi. and xxvii.) good, and (for 
the same reason) whatsoever brings about discord is bad. 
Q.E.D. 

Prop. XLI. Pleasure in itself is not had hut good: con- 
trariwise, pain in itself is had. 

Proof. — Pleasure (III. xi. and note) is emotion, whereby 
the bo<ly’s power of Jictivity is increased or hol]>ed ; pain is 
•emotion, where] >y thifi body’s jK>wer of activity is diminished 
or ch<;‘cked ; tliendbre (IV. xxxviii.) pleasure in itself is 
good, Sic. Q.EJ). 

Prop. XLII. Mirth cannot he excessive, hut is alvKiys good ; 
€*oni rariwise, Melancholy is always had. 

Proof. — Mirth (see its Def. in III. xi. note) is pleasure, 
whi<.*h, in so far as it is referred to the body, consists in all 
paints of the body being affected equally : that is (III. xi.), 
the body’s power of activity is increased or aided in snch a 
manner, that the several parts maintain tju'ir former pro- 
j)ortion of motion and rest; therefore Mirth is always good 
(IV. xxxix. ), and cannot he excessive. }5nt Melancholy (see 
its Def. in tliLNi^uie note to III. xi.) is pain, which, in so far 
as it is referrtMl to tlie body, consists in the absolute de- 
crease or liindiiince of the body’s ^ower of activity ; there- 
fore (IV. xxxviii.) it is always l»ad. Q.E.D. 

Prop. XL!!!. Sfirnulatioii may he excessive and had; on 
the other html, grief may he good, in so far as stinmlation or 
2 >leasnre is had. 

Proof. — T^ocalized pleasure or stimulation {tifillaiio) is 
pleflsiire, whicli, iti so far as it is referred to the ])ody, con- 
sists in one or some of its parts being alfectocl more than 
tlie re.st (see its Definition, III. xi. note) ; the ])ovver of this 
emotion may be sufficient t%overitome other actions of the 
body (IV. vi.), and may ^vniain obstinately fixed th(*rein, 
thusrt'enderiiij^t incapable of Inking affected in a variety of 
otheJ.yavs : therefore (IV. xxxviii.) it may he had. Again, 
grief, •which is pain, cannot as sin.*h be good (IV*. xli.). 
But, as its force and increase is defiui^d by the power of an 
external cause compared with our own (IV. v.),* we can con- 
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ceive infinite degrees and modes of strength in this emo- 
tion (IV. iii.) ; we en-n, therefore, conceive it as capable of 
restraining stimulation, and preventing its ]>ec#aiing exces- 
sive, and hinciering thh body^’s ca 2 )abilities ; thus, to tliis ex- 
tent, it will be good. 

Prop. XLIV. Love and desire may he excessive. 

Proof. — Love is pleasure, aoconipanied ].»y the idea of an 
external cause (Def. of Emotions, vi.); tlierefore^stimulatioii, 
accompanied by the idea of an exttUTial r*ause is love (III. 
xi. note) ; hence love maybe excessive. Again, the strength 
of desire varies in proportion 1o the emotion from which it 
arises (III. xxxvii.). Now emotion imiy (»vercome all the* 
rest of men’s actions (IV. vi.) ; so, tm*r«dbre, fan desire, 
which arises from the same emotion, overcnuie all other de- 
sires, and become excessive, as we showed in the last i)ro- 
position concerning stimulation. • 

^ Noie. — Mirth, wliicli 1 have stated to )»e gi>od, can be 
conceived inore easily than it can be t>bsorve<j. For the 
emotions, whereby we are daily assailed, an* gejierally re- 
ferred to some ]>art of tlie Inwly -whicli is alb‘r*ted more 
tluui the rest ; hence the emotions are geutTully excessive, 
and so fix the mind iii the conteiiiplatiou of one object, that 
it is unable to think of others ; and although men. as a 
rule, are a ]»rey to many emotions — ajid yorvjx w are found 
who are always assail(‘d by one ami lli^* sanft* — yet there are 
cases, where one and the samt* emotion remains obstinately 
fixed. AVe sometimes mo men so absorlwyfin one obje(;t, 
tliat, although it be n</t present, tliey tbiiik llnw have it 
before them ; when this is the case with a niiin who is not 
asleep, we say he is delirious or mad ; nor are those j>er- 
sons whT; are inflamed with love, and wln» «lreani all night 
and all day about nothing but. th(*ir misti’css, or sgine 
woman, considered as less mad, for tliey are imule objects 
of ridicule. But when a niiser thinks (d‘ nothing but gain 
or money, or when an ambitious man thinks of notliing but 
glory, they are not reckoned fo be mail, becanse they are 
generally harmful, and are thou^it worthy^if being hated. 
But, in reality, Avarice, Ambition, Lust, Ac., are speciOB of 
madness, though they may not be reckoned among d^eases. 

Prop. XLV. Haired can never he good. * 

Proof. — When we hate, a man, we endeavour to destroy 
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him (III. xxxix.), that is (IV. xxxvii.), we endeavour to do 
something that is had. Iherefore, &c. 

N.B. Heoe, and in what foUows, I mean by hatred only 
hatred ^towards men. 

Corollary L — Envy, derision, contempt, anger, revenge, and 
other emotions attributable to hatred, or arising therefrom, 
are bad ; this is evident from HI. xxxix. and IV, xxxvii. 

Corollary II , — Whatsoever we desire from motives of 
hatred is base, and in a State unjust. This also is evident 
from in. xxxix., and from the definitions of baseness and 
injustice in IV. xxxvii. note. 

Note , — Between derision (which I have in Coroll. I. stated 
’ to Ixj bad) and laii^iter I recognize a great dlfEenince. For 
laughter, as also jocularity, is merely pleasure ; tlu^refore,, 
so long as it be not excessive, it is in itseK good (IV. xli.). 
Assured ly nothing forbids man to enjoy himself, save grim 
and gloomy sujK.'rstition. For why is it more lawful to 
satiate one’s hunger ancf thirst than to drive aw^ay oneV 
melancholy V I reason, and have convinced myself as 
follows : No deity, nor anyone else, save the envious, takes 
pleasure in my infirmity and discomfort, nor sets down to 
my virtue the tears, sobs, fear, and thc» like, wliich are 
signs of infirmity of spirit ; on the contrary, the greater 
the pleasure^dierewitli we are affected, the grc‘ater the 
perfection wn^d-o we pass ; in other words, the more must 
we nettessarily partalie of the divine nature. Therefore, to 
make use of Vhat comes in our^way, and to enjoy it as 
much as possible (not to the j)oint of satiety, for that 
would not Ik! enjoyment) is the j)art of a wise man. I say 
it is the part of a wise man to refresh and recreate himself 
with moderate and pleasant food and drinje, andmlso with 
pejrfumes, with the soft l)eauty of growing plants, with 
dress, with music, with many sports, with thes^tres, and the 
like, such as every man may make use of without injury to 
his neighbour. For the human body is composed of very 
numerous parts, of diverse mature, wliich continually stand 
in need of fresh and varied nourishment, so that the whole- 
may be f qnally capable of performing all the actions, 
whidP follow from the necessity of its own nature; and,. 
cons*3(iuently, so that the mind may also be equally capable 
of understanding many things simultaneously. This way 
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of life, then, agrees best with our principles, and al^o with 
general practice ; therefore, if there be any q uestion of 
another plan, the plan we have mentioned is tne best, and 
in every way to be commended. There is no need for me 
to set forth the matter more clearly or in more detail. 

Prop. XLVT. He, who lives uwler the guidance of reason, 
endeavours, as far as possible, to render back love, or kindness, 
for other mens hatred, anger, contempt, d'C., foirards him. 

Proof . — ^All emotions of hatred are bad ( IV. \h . Coroll. i.>; 
therefore ho who lives under the ucnidance (^f reason will 
ondoavonr. as far as jwssible, to avoid Ikmiisj: assailed by 
such emotions (TV. xix.) ; conseqnenlh bo vill .dso end(‘H- 
vour to prt‘\ent others being so assailt^d (IV. wwii.). Jlut 
hatred is increased by being r(M*i]>ro< a ti*d, and can be 
quenched hy love (UT. xliii.), so that hatred iua\ ]>ass into 
love (Til. xliv.) ; therefore he who li\es under the miidam'e 
reason \\ill endeavour to repay hatred nith Jo\e, that is, 
with kindness. Q.E I). 

Note . — He who chooses to a’Vimgt^ wrongs witli hatre<l is 
assuredly wr(‘iched. Tint Ins who slrivt^s to eoinjner liatred 
with love, fights his battle in jo\ and coiifidein*(* ; he with- 
stands many as \‘asily as one, and has ^vr\ little need of 
fortune’s aid. Those whom he vainjuishes yield joyfully, 
not through tailun*, but through increase ii» Jieir ]»oA\ers; 
all the.se conscquein*es folh»w so jdainl} frdni the mere de- 
finitions of lovt^ and understanding, that I Inve no in*ed to 
prove them in detail. 

Prop, XTiVIT. Emofiovs of hope and far cannot he in 
themselvi s* good. 

Proof. Emotions of ho]M‘ and bnir eaiinot ('xist without 

i )ain. I?\)r ft*af is jiain (])ef. of the Emotions, xiii.), and 
iO]>e (Hef. of the Emotions, Explanation xii. and xiii.) 
cannot exist without fear; tJieretori* fIV. xli.) these emo- 
tions cannot lie good in tliemsehes, )»ut onh in so far as 
tliey can r(‘8train i‘xc<»ssive x>lejisure (JV. xliii ). Q.E.D, 
Note. —We may add, that Ihese emotions show defec- 
tive knowledge and an absence or power in the mind; for 
the same reason confidence, dt*b]iair, joy, and disai^iptiiiit- 
ment are signs of a want of mental jiower. For although 
confideiic(» and joy are jileasurahle emotions, they never- 
theless imply a i»reeediug ]>ain, namely, hope and fear. 
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Wherefore the more we endeavour to he guided by reason^ 
the less do we depend on hope ; we endeavour to free our- 
selves from'^ear, and, as far as we can, to dominate fortune, 
directing our actions by the sure coidisels of wisdom. 

Prop. XLVin. The emotions of over-esteem and dis- 
jpQ/ragement are always had. 

Proof. — These emotions (see Def. of the Emotions, xxi.. 
xxii.) are repugnant to reason ; and are therefore (IV. xxvi. 
SKvii.) bad. Q.E.D. 

Prop, XLIX. Over-esteem is ajpt to render its object proud. 

Proof. — If we see that any one rates us too highly, for 
• love’s sake, we are ti^jt to become elated (III. xli.), or to be 
pleasurably afteeted (Def. of the Emotions, xxx.) ; the good 
which we hear of ourselves we readily believe (III. xxv.) ; 
and therefore, for love’s sake, rate ourselves too highly; 
m other words, we are apt to become proud. Q.E.D. 

Prop. L. Pify^ in a mam who lives under the guidance of 
reasoH y is in itself hud and useless. 

Proof . — Pity (Def. of the Emotions, xviii.) is a pain, and 
therefore (IV. xli.) is in itself bad. The good effect which 
follows, namely, our endeavour to free the objcH't of our 
pity from misery, is an action wliich we disire to do solely 
at the dictation of reason (TV. xxxvii.) ; only at the dicta- 
tion of reasoi^re we able to perform any action, which we 
know for certani to .be good (IV. xxvii.) ; thus, in a man 
who lives umjer the guidance of reason, pity in itself is 
useless and bad. Q.E.D. 

Note. — He who rightly realizes, that all things follow 
from the necessity of the divine nature, and come to pass 
in accordance with the eternal laws and rules of nature, 
will not find anything worthy of hatred, dferisioill or con- 
teBai)t, nor will he bestow pity on anything, but to the ut- 
most extent of human virtue he will endeavour io do well, as 
the saying is, and to rejoice. We may add, that he, who is 
easily touched with comjiassion, and is moved by another’s 
sorrow or tears, often does something which he aftiirwards 
regrets ; partly because we can never be sure tliat an action 
candid by emotion is good, partly because we are easily 
decei^d by false tears. I am in this place expressly^peak- 
ing of a man living under the guidance of reason. He who 
is moved to help others neither by reason nor l>y compas* 
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sion, is rightly styled inhuman, for (IH. xxvii.) he seems 
unlike a man. 

Prop. LI. ^Approval is not repugnant to reason, but can 
agree therewith and arise therefronu 

Proof, — Ai)proval is love towards one who has done good 
to another (l>cf. of the Emotions, xix.) ; therefore it may 
be referred to the mind, in so far as the latter is active 
(m. lix.), that is (III. iii.), in so far as it understands ; 
therefore, it is in agreenlent’with reason, &c. Q.E.B. 

Another Proof, — ^He, who lives under the guidance of 
reason, desires for others the good whieli he seeks for him- 
self (IV. XXX vii.) ; wherefore from seeing someone doing 
good to his fellow his own endeavour to do good is aided ; 
in other words, he will feel pleasure (III. xi. note) accom- 
panied l)y the idea of the benefactor. Tlierefore he approves 
of him. Q.EJ), 

' Note, — Indignation as we defined it (I)(,‘f. of the Emo- 
tions, XX.) is necessarily evil (TV, xlv.) ; we may, however, 
remark that, when the sovereign powder for th(.> sake of pre- 
serving peace punishes a citizen who has injured another, 
it should not be sfdd to be indignant wdtlj the criminal, for 
it is not imnted l>y hatred to ruin him, it is led l)y a sense 
of duty to punish him. 

Prop. Iffil. 8(ilf-a2)proval may arm pY ,d reason^ and 
that which arises from reason is the highest possible. 

Proof — Self -approval is pleasure arising drom a man's 
contemplation of himself and his own power of action (Def. 
of the Emotions, xxv.). But a man’s true j.wiwer of action 
or virtue is reason herself (III. iii.), as the said man clearly 
and distinctly contemplates her (11, xl. xliii.) ; therefore 
self-approval arises from reason. Again, wlieii a man is 
contemplating himself, he only perceives tdearly and dis- 
tinctly or adequately, such tilings as follow from his power 
of action (III. Def. ii.), that is (III. iii.), from his power of 
understanding ; therefore in swch contemplation alone does 
the highest possible self -approval arise. Q.E.D. 

Note, — Self-apj)roval is in reality the higtiest object for 
winch we can hope. For (as we showtnl in IV. xr^^.) no 
one endeavours to preserve his being for the sake Qf any 
ulterior object, and, as this approval is more and more 
fostered and strengthened by praise (III. liii. Coroll.), and on 
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the contrary (Til. Iv. Coroll.) is more and more disturbed 
by blame, fpjiiie becomes the most powerful of incitements 
to action, and life under disgrace is almost uiiendurable. 

Prop. LUI. HumiUty is not a virtue^ or does not arise 
from reason. 

Proof. — Humility is pain arising from a man’s contem- 
plation of his own infirmities (Def. of the Emotions, xxvi.). 
But, in so far as a man knows himself by true reason, ho 
is assumed to understand his essence, that is, his power 
(III. vii.). Wherefore, if a man in self -contemplation per- 
ceives any infirmity in himself, it is not by virtue of liis 
‘understanding liimsedf, but (HE. Iv.) by virtue-of his power 
of activity being checked. But, if we assume that a man 
perceives his own infirmity by virtaie of understanding 
something stronger than himself, by the knowk‘dge of 
which he determines his own power of activity, this is the 
same as saying that we (^imceive tha.t a man umhirstandS 
liimself distinctly tIV, xxvi.), because' his power of activity 
is aided. ^Vlierefore humility, or the f>ain which arises 
from a man’s coiitemj)lation of liiwS own inlirmity, does not 
arise from the (.‘ontempiation or rirason, aiKl is not a virtue 
but a passion. Q.F.JJ. 

Prop. LIV. Repentance is not a virtue^ or does not arise 
from reason ; ' ^u(t he who repents of an actiofi is doubly 
niretched or infirm, 

. Proof — Tliedii’st ]iart of this proj)osition is pn>ved like 
the foregoing one. I’lie second part is ])roved from the 
mere definition of the emotion in question (Def. of tlie 
Emotions, xxvii.j. For the man allows himself to be over- 
come, fii’st, }>y evil desires; secondly, by pain. 

Note. — As men seldom live under the gnidaucje of reason, 
these two em<»tions, namely. Humility and Eepentanew.;, as 
also Hope and Fear, bring more good than harm ; lienc(j, 
as we must sin, we had better sin in that direction. For, 
if all men who are a prey to emotion were all equally j)roud, 
they would shrink from nothing, and would fear nothing ; 
how then couiu they be joined and linked together in bonds 
of uftion ? The crowd plays the tyrant, when it is not in 

^ • 

^ Land reads: “Quod ipsiiis agendi potentia juvatur” — wiiwrh I 

have translated above. He suggests as 'alternative readings to ‘quod* 
quo ’ (= whereby) and ‘ quodque * (= and that). 
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fear ; hence we need not wonder that the j^rophets, who 
consulted the good, not of a few, but of all, so strenuously 
commended Humility., Eepentance, and Eeverence. Indeed 
those who afe a p/oy to these emotions may be led much 
more easily than others to live under the guidance of reason, 
that is, to become free and to enjoy the life of the blessed. 

Prop. LV. Extreme pride or dejection indicates extreme 
ignorance of self 

Proof — This is evident from Def . of the Emotions, xxviii. 
and xxix. 

Prop. LVI. Extreme pride or dejection indicates extreme 
• infirmity of spirit 

Proof — The first foundation of virtue is self-preservation 
(TV, xxii. Coroll.) unde^; the guidance of reason (IV. xxiv.). 
He, therefore, who is ignorant of himself, is ignoraitt of the 
foundation of all virtues, and consequently of all virtues. 
Again, to act virtuously is merely to act under the guidance 
of reason (IV. xxiv.) : now he, that acts under the guidance 
of reason, must necessarily know that he so acts (II. xliii.). 
Therefore he who is in, extreme ignorance of himself, and 
consequently of^All virtues, acts least in obedience to virtue; 
in other words (IV. Def. viii.), is most infirm of spirit. 
Thus extreme pride or dejection indicates extreme infirmity 
of spirit. 1I^.E.D, 

Corollary, — Hence it most clearly follows, that the proud 
and the dejected speciaUy fall a prey to the. emotions. 

Note. — ^Yet dejection can be more easily corrected than 
pride ; for the latter being a pleasurabhi eim)tion, and the 
former a painful emotion, the pleasurable is stronger than 
the painful (IV. xviii.). 

Prop. LVII! The proud man delights in the company of 
flatterers and parasites, hut hates the company of the high- 
minded. 

Proof — Pride is pleasure arising from a man’s over- 
estimation of himself (Def. qjt the Emotions, xxviii. and 
vi.) ; this estimation the prou(^, man will endeavour to 
foster by all the means in his power (Ill.^xiii. note)>; he 
will therefore delight in the company of flatterers and 
parasites (whose character is too well known to need de- 
finitidii here), and will avoid the company of high-minded 
men, who value him according to his deserts. QE.B, 
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Note . — would be too long a task to enumerate bere 
all tbe evi^ results of pride, inasmuch as the proud are a 
prey to all the emotions, though to^^e of tjhiem less than 
to love and pity. I cannot, however,* pass over in silence 
the fact, that a man may be called proud from his under- 
estimation of other people; and, therefore, pride in this 
sense may be defined as pleasure arising from the false 
opinion, whereby a man may consider himseK superior to 
his fellows. The dejection, which is the opposite quality to 
this sort of pride, may be defined as pain arising from the 
false opinion, whereby a man may think himself inferior to 
his fellows. Such •being the case, we can eitsily see that a 
jiroud man is necessarily envious (HI. xli. note), and only 
takes pleasure in the company, who fool his weak mind to 
the top of his bent, and make him insane instead of merely 
ioolish. 

Though dojeotion is th# emotion contrary to pride, yet 
the dejected man very near akin to the proud man. For, 
inasmuch as his pain arises from a comparison between his 
own infirmity and other men’s power or virtue, it will be 
removed, or, in other words, he will feel# pleasure, if his 
imagination be occupied in contemplating other men’s 
faults ; whence aris<*s the proverb, “ The unhappy are com- 
forted by finlfK^ig fellow-sufferers.” Contrarimsis he will 
be the more pained "in proportion as he thinks himself in- 
ferior to othtes; hence none are^so prone to envy as the 
dejected, they are specially keen in observing men’s actions, 
V th a view to fault-finding rather than correction, in order 
t reserve their praises for dejection, and to glory therein, 
though all the time with a dejected air.^ Theie effects 
follow as necessarily from the said emotion, as it follows 
frdm the nature of a triangle, that the three angles ar<* equal 
to two right angles. I have already said thal I call these 
and similar emotions bad, solely in respect to what is useful 
to man. The laws of nature have regard to nature’s general 
order, whereof man is bu^ a part. I mention this, in pass- 
ing, *lest any should think that I have wished to set forth 
the f^ts and irrational deeds of men rather than the 
naturi and properties of things. For, as I said in the pre- 
face to the third Fart, I regard human emotions and their 
properties as on the same footing with other natural pheno- 

II. Q 
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mena. Assuredly human emotions indicate the power and 
ingenuity of .nature, if not of human nature, quite as fully 
as other things which we admire, and which we delight to 
contemplate. But I pass on to note those qualities in the 
emotion, 1 which bring advantage to man, or inflict injury 
upon him. 

Prop. LVHC. Honour (gloria) is not rejpugnant to reason, 
hut rmy arise therefrom, 

Proof. — This is evident from Def. of the Emotions, xxx., 
and also from the definition of an honourable man (TV. 
xxxvii. note i.). 

Note. — Empty honour, as it is styled, is self-approval, 
fostered only by the good opinion of the populace ; when 
this good opinion ceases there ceases also the seK-approval, 
in other words, the highest object of each man’s love (TV. 
lii. note) ; consequently, he whose honour is rooted in 
p6pular approval must, day by Jay, anxiously strive, act, 
and scheme in order to retain his reputation. For the 
populace is variable and inconstant, so that, if a reputation 
be not kept up, it quickly withers away. Everyone wishes 
to catch popular,. applause for himself, and readily represses 
the fame of others. The object of the strife being estimated 
as the greatest of all goods, each combatant is seized with a 
fierce desir Jlo put down his rivals in every pv^ssible way, till 
he who at last comes out victorious is fiiore proud of having 
done harm to others th^ of having done gcod to himseK. 
This sort of honour, then, is really empty, being nothing. 

The points to note concerning shame may easily be in- 
ferred from what was said on the subject of mercy and re- 
pentance.iL I will only add that shame, like compassion, 
though not a virtue, is yet good, in so far as it shows, that 
the feeler of shame is really imWed with the desire to live 
honourably ; in the same way as suffering is good, as show- 
ing that the injured part is not mortified. Therefore, 
though a man who feels sham: is sorrowful, he is yet more 
perfect than he, who is shameless, and has no desire to 
live honourably. ^ 

. Such are the points which I undertook to remark upon 
concerning the emotions of pleasure and pain; as for the 
desires, they are good or bad according as they spring from 
good or evil emotions. But all, in so far as they are en- 
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Sfendered in ns by emotions wherein the mind is passive, are 
blind (as is evident from what was said in IV. xliv. note), 
and would oe useless, if men could easily be iijduced to live 
by the guidance of reason only, as I will now briefly show. 

Prop. LIX. To all the actions, whereto we are determined 
hy emotion wherein the mind is 2>a88ive, we can he determined 
without emotion hy reason. 

Proof . — To act rationally is nothing else (m. iii. and 
Def. ii.) but to perform those actions, which follow from 
the necessity of our nature considered in itself alone. But 
pain is bad, in so far as it diminishes or checks the power 
•of action (IV. xli.) ;* wherefore we cannot by pain be deter- 
mined to any action, which we should be unable to perform 
under the guidance of reason. Again, pleasure is bad only 
in so far as it hinders a man’s capability for action (IV. 
sii. xliii.) ; therefore to this extent we could not be deter- 
mined by pain to any actH)n, which we could not perforfii 
under the guidance of reason. Lastly, pleasure, in so far 
as it is good, is in harmony with reason (for it consists in 
the fact tliat a man’s capability for action is increased or 
aided) ; nor is the mind passive therein, except in so far as 
a man’s power of action is not int*reascd to the extent of 
affording him an a<lequate conception of himself and his 
actions (III. ilf.and note). 

Wherl^fore, if a mafl who isideasurably affected be brought 
to such a statetof perfection, that 1^ gains an adequate con- 
ce]>tion of himself and his own actions, he will be equally, nay 
more, capable of those actions, to which he is determined by 
emotion wherein the mind is passive. But all emotions are 
attributable to ideasure, to pain, or to desire (Def. of the 
^motions, iv. explanation) ; and desire (Def. of the Emo- 
tiofls, i.) is nothing else but the attempt to act ; therefore, 
to all actions, <fec. Q.JS.jD. 

Another Proof . — A given action is called bad, in so far as 
it arises from one being affeoled by hatred or any evil emo- 
tion. But no action, considered in itself alone, is either 
good or bad (a# we pointed out in the preface to Pt. IV.), 
one aSvi the same action being sometimes good, sometimes 
bad; wherefore to. the action which is sometimes bad, or 
arises from some evil emotion, we may be led by reason 
(IV. xix.). Q.E.D. 
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Note, — An example will put this point in a clearer light. 
The action of striking, in so far as it is considered physi- 
cally, and in *so far £.s sve merely look to the fact that a man 
raises his arm, clenches his hst, and moves his whole arm 


violently downwards, is a virtue or excellence which is- con- 
ceived as proper to the structure of the human body. If, 
then, a man, moved by anger or hatred, is led to clench his 
fist or to move his arm, this result takes place (as we 
showed in Pt. 11.), because one and the same action can 
be associated with various mental images of things ; there- 
fore we may be determined to the performance of one and 
the same action by confused ideas, or by clear and distinct 
ideas. Hence it is evident that every desire which springs 
from emotion, wherein the mind is passive, would become 
useless, if men could be guided by reason. Let us now see 
why desire which arises from emotion, wherein the mind is 
J)assive, is called by us blind. ■* 

Prop. lx. Desire arising from a pleasure or pain, that is 
not attributahh to the whole body, hut only to one or certain* 
parts thereof, is without utility in respect to a man as a whole. 
Proof, — Let it be assumed, for instance, that a, a part of 
a body, is so strengthened by some external cause, that it 
prevails over the remaining parts (IV. vi.). This part will 
not endeavour to do aw’ay with its own powj^irS, in order that 
^^^•vpther parts of the body may perform its office ; for this 
iWoui^i necessary for it to have a foree ,or power of 
doin^^ awaT-*^^^^^^^® powers, which (IH. vi.) is absurd. 
The said part, consequently, the^mihd also, will endea- 
vour to preserve its condition, JvHberefore desire arising 
from a pleasure of tlie^^JEJ^^ ^^J^esaid has no utility in re- 
ference to a man as a wlToife. If it be assumed, on the 
other hand, that the part, a, be checked so that the remain- 
ing parts prevail, it may be proved in the same manner that 
desire arising from pain has no utility in respect to a man 


as a whole. Q.E,D. 

Note, — As pleasure is generally;'(IV. xliv. note) attributed 
to one part of the body, we generally desire to preserve our 
being without taking into consideration our healthas a\«thole : 
to winch it may be added, that the desires which have most 
hold over us (IV. ix.) take account of the present and not 


of tlie future. 
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Prop, LXI. Desire which springs from reixson cannot he 
etccessive, 

Proo/.— Desire (Def. of the Emotiqns, i.) considered ah- 
solntely is the actual essence of man, in so far as it is con- 
ceived as in any. way determined to a particular activity by 
some given modification of itself. Hence desire, which arises 
from reason, that is (HI. iii.), which is engendered in ns in so 
far as we act, is the actual essence or nature of man, in so 
far as it is conceived as determined to such activities as are 
adequately conceived through man^s essence only (III. Def. 
ii.). Now, if such desire could be excessive, human nature 
considered in itsell^ alone, would be able to exceed itself, or 
would be able to do more than it can, a manifest con- 
tradiction. Therefore, such desire cannot be excessive. 
Q.KD. 

• Peop. LXn. In so far as the mind conceives a thing 
under the dictates of reason^ it is affected eqttally, whether the 
idea he of a thing future, past, or present. 

Proof — ^Whatsoever the mind conceives under the guid- 
ance of reason, it conceives under the form of eternity or 
necessity (II. xliv. Coroll, ii.), and is therefore affected with 
tlie same <*.ertitude (II. xHii. and note). Wherefore, whether 
the thing be present, past, or future, the mind conceives it 
under the s^me necessity and is affected with the same cer- 
titude ; and wllether the idea be of something present, past, 
or future, itijill in all cases be equally true (II. xli.) ; that 
is, it will always possess the same properties of an adequate 
idea (II. Def. iv.) ; therefore, in so far as the mind conceives 
things under the dictates of reason, it is affected in the 
same manner, whether the idea be of a thing: future, past, 
or present. Q.E,D. 

•Note, — If we could possess an adequate knowledge of the 
duration of things, and could determine by "reason their 
periods of existence, we should contemplate things future 
with the same emotion as^hings present; and the mind 
would desire as though it were present the good which it 
conceived as ^ture; consequently it would necessarily ne- 
glect ^ lesser good in the present for the sake of a greater 
good ijpL the future, and would in no wise desire that which is 
good m the present but a source of evil in the future, as we 
shall presently show. However, we can have but a very in- 
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adequate knowledge of the duration of things (11. xxxi.) ; 
and the periods of their existence (11. xliv. note) we can 
only determine by imagination, which is not so*^werfully 
affected by tKe f utuiie as by the present. Hence such true 
knowledge of good and evil as we possess is merely abstract 
or general, and the judgment which we pass on the order 
of things and the connection of causes, with a view to de- 
termining what is good or bad for us in the present, is 
rather imaginary than real. Therefore it is nothing won- 
derful, if the desire arising from such knowledge of good 
and evil, in so far as it looks on into the future, be more 
readily checked than the desire of things which are agree- 
able at the present time. (Cf . IV. xvi.) 

Peop. LXni. He tvho is led by fear, and does good in 
order to escape evil, is not led by reason. 

Proof — ^AU the emotions which are attributable to the 
mind as active, or in other words ♦ to reason, are emotions of 
pleasure and desire (ILL. lix.) ; therefore, he who is led by 
fear, and does good in order to escape evil, is not led by 
reason. 

Note, — Superstitious persons, who know better how to 
rail at vice than how to teach virtue, and who strive not to 
guide men by reason, but so to restrain them that they 
would rather escape evil than love virtue, have no other aim 
but to make others as wretched as themselves ; wherefore 
it is nothing wonderful, if they be generally troublesome 
and odious to their fellow-men. 

Corollary, — ^TJnder desire which springs from reason, we 
seek good directly, and shun evil indirectly. 

Proof, — ^Desire which springs from reason can only spring 
from a p leasurable emotion, wherein the mind is not pas- 
sive (HI. lix.), in other words, from a pleasure which can- 
not be excessive (IV. Ixi.), and not from pain ; wherefore 
this desire springs from the knowledge of good, not of 
evil (TV. viii.) ; hence under ^ the guidance of reason we 
seek good directly and only by implication shun evil. 
Q,E,D. M 

Note, — This Corollary may be illustrated by the exafiiple 
of a sick and a healthy man. The sick man tl^ough fear of 
death ^ats what he naturally shrinks from, but the healthy 
man takes pleasure in his food, and thus gets a better en- 
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joyment out of life, than if he were in fear of death, and 
desired directly to avoid it. So a judge, who condemns a ' 
criminal ta death, not from hatred pr anger hut from love 
of the public well-being, is guided sol^dy by feason. 

Pbop. LXIV. The knowledge of evil is an inadequate 
knowledge. 

Proof, — The knowledge of evil (IV. viii.) is pain, in so far 
as we are conscious thereof. Now pain is the transition to 
a lesser perfection (Dei, of the Emotions, iii.) and there- 
fore cannot be understood through man’s nature (HI. vi. 
and vii.) ; therefore it is a passive state (HI. Def . ii.) which 
(m. iii.) depends* on inadequate ideas ; cojisequently the 
knowledge thereof (H. xxix.), namely, the knowledge of 
evi], is inadequate. Q.E,D, 

Corollary. — Hence it follows that, if the human mind 
•possessed only adequate ideas, it would form no conception 
of evil. 

Peop. LXV. Under the guidance of reason we shoula pur- 
sue the greater of two goods and the l^ser of two evils. 

Proof, — A good which prevents our enjoyment of a greatei 
good is in reality an evil ; for we apply the terms good and 
bad to things, in so far as we compart them one with 
another (see preface to this Part) ; therefore, evil is in 
reality a lesGqr good ; hence under the guidance of reason 
we seek or pursue only the greater good and the lesser evil. 
Q.E.D. 

Corollary, — ^We may, under the guidance of reason, pur- 
sue the lesser evil as though it were the greater good, and 
we may shun the lesser good, which would be the cause of 
the greater evil. For the evil, which is here called the lesser, 
is really good, and the lesser good is really evil,Vherefore 
we may seek the former and shun the latter. Q.E.I). 

Prop, LXVI. We may, under the guidance of reason, 
seek a greater good in the future in preference to a lesser good 
in the present, and we may ^ek a lesser evil in the present 
in preference to a greater evu in the future.^ 

Proof, — ^If ^e mind dbuld have an adequate knowledge 

^ * Malum praesens minus pnemajori futuro.’’ (Van Vloten). Bruder 
reads Malum prseaens minus, quod causa est futuri alicujhs mali.” 
The last word of the latter is an obvious misprint, and is corrected by 
the Butch translator into mqjoris boni.” (Pollock, p. 2C8, note.) 
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of things future, it would be affected towards what is 
future in the same way as towards what is present (IV. 
Ixii.) ; wherefore, looking merely to reason, as ip, this pro- 
position we are assunjfedto do, there is no difference, whether 
the greater good or e-m be assumed as present, or assumed as 
future ; hence (IV. Ixv.) we may seek a greater good in 
the future in preference to a lesser good in the present, 

Corollary , — ^We may, under the guidance of reason, seek 
a lesser evil in the present, because it is the cause of a 
greater good in the future, and we may shun a lesser good 
in the present, because it is the cause of a greater evil in 
the future. This Corollary is related to the foregoing Pro- 
positioi^jas the Corollary to IV. Ixv. is related to the said 

Note , — If these statements be compared with what we . 
have pointed out concerning the strength of the emotions 
irf this Part up to Prop, xviii., Ve shall readily see the 
difference between a man, who is led solely by emotion or 
opinion, and a man, who is led by reason. The former, 
whether he will or no, performs actions whereof he is utterly 
ignorant ; the latter is his own master and only performs 
such actions, as he knows are of primary importance in life, 
and therefore chiefly desires ; wherefore I call^ the former 
a slave, and the latter a free man, concemirfg whose dis- 
position and manner of life it will be well to make a few 
observations. 

Prop. LXVU, A free man thinks of nothing less than of 
death ; and his wisdom is a meditation not of death hut of life. 

Proof , — free man is one who lives under the guidance 
of reason, .who is not led by fear (IV. Ixiii.), but who directly 
desires that which is good (IV. Ixiii. CorolL), in other words 
(IV. xxiv.), who strives to act, to live, and to preserve liis 
being oh the basis of seeking his own true advantage; 
wherefore such an one thinks of nothing less than of death, 
but his wisdom is a meditatioixof hfe. Q,E,D, 

Prop. LXVill. If men were horp^ free, they would, so long 
as they remained free, form no conception of gold and evil. 

Proof , — I call free him who is led solely by reason* he, 
therefore, who is bom free, and who remains free, has only 
adequate ideas ; therefore (IV. Ixiv. CorolL) he has no^ con- 
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ception of evil, or consequently (good and evil being corre- 
lative) of good. Q.E,D. 

Note , — ^It is evident, from IV. iv., tKe hypothesis of 

this Proposition is false and inconceivable, ex8ept in so far 
as we look solely to the nature of man, or rather to* Q-od ; 
not in so far as the latter is infinite, but only in so far as 
he is the cause of man’s existence. 

This, and other matters which we have already proved, 
seem to have been signified by Moses in the history of the 
first man. For in that narrative no other power of Q-od is 
conceived, save that whereby he created man, that is the 
► power wherewith he provide solely for mail’s advantage ; 
it is stated that God forbade man, being free, to eat of the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil, and that, as soon as 
man should have eaten of it, he would straightway fear 
death rather than desire to live.. Further, it is written 
that when man had found a wife, who was in entire har- 
mony with his nature, he knew that there could be nothing 
in nature which could be more useful to him; but that 
after he believed the beasts to be like himself, ho straight- 
way began to imitate their emotions (HI. xxvii.), and to 
lose his freedom ; this freedom was afterwards recovered 
by the patriarchs, led by the spirit of Christ ; that is, by 
the idea of Ggd, whereon alone it depends, that man may 
. be free, and desire for others the good which he desires for 
himself, as we have shown above (IV. xxxvii.). 

Prop. LXI£. The virtue of a ^ee man is seen to he as 
great, when it declines dangers, as when it overcomes them. 
Proof , — ^Emotion can only be checked or removed by an 
emotion contrary to itself, and possessing more power in 
restraining emotion (TV. vii.). But blind darin^aiid fear 
are emotions, which can be conceived as equally great (IV, 
V. and iii.) : hence, no less virtue or firmness is required in 
checking daring than in checking fear (HE. lix. note) ; in 
other words (Def. of the Emotions, xl. and xU.), the free 
man shows as much virtue,^when he declines dangers, as 
when he striv^to overccftne them. Q,E,JD, 

OgroJZary.— The free man is as courageous in timely re- 
treat 4s in combat ; or a free man sho^rs equal ^urage 
or presence of mind, whether he elect to give battle or to 
retreat. 
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Not^. — ^What courage (animoeitas) is, and what 1 mean 
thereby, I explained in HI. lix. note. By danger I mean 
everything, T^hich Cin* give rise to any evil, sifch as pain, 
hatred, discord, <&c.t 

Pbop. LXX. The free man, who lives among the ignorant, 
strives, as far as he can, to avoid receiving favours from 
them. 

Proof. — ^Everyone judges what is good according to his 
disposition (IH. xxxix. note) ; wherefore an ignorant man, 
who has conferred a benefit on another, puts his own esti- 
mate upon it, and, if it appears to be estimated less highly 
by the receiver, will feel pain (ill. xlii.). But the free man * 
only desires to join other men to him in friendship (IV. 
xxxvii.), not repajung their benefits with others reckoned 
as of like value, but guiding himself and others by the free 
decision of reason, and doing only such things as he knows 
tfl. be of primary importance. •Therefore the free man, 
lest he should become hateful to the ignorant, or follow 
their desires rather than reason, will endeavour, as far as 
he can, to avoid receiving their favours. 

Note. — say, far as he can. For though men be igno- 
rant, yet are they men, and in cases of necessity could 
afford us human aid, the most excellent of all things : 
therefore it is often necessary to accept favours from them, 
and consequently to repay such favours in kind ; we must, ‘ 
therefore, exercise caution in declining favours, lest we 
should have the appearance of despising those who bestow 
them, or of being, from avaricious motives, unwilling to re- 
quite them, and so give ground for offence by the very fact 
of strivii^ to avoid it. Thus, in declining favours, we must 
look to the requirements of utility and courtesy. 

Pbop. LXXI. Only free men are thoroughly grateful one 
to another. 

Proo/.— Only free men are thoroughly useful one to 
another, and associated among themselves by the closest 
necessity of friendship (IV. xxiv^^and Coroll, i.), only such 
men endeavour, with mutual zeal of love, to^onfer benefits 
on each other (TV. xxxvii.), and, therefore, only th^^ are 
thoroughly grateful one to another. Q.E.I). • < 

The goodwill, which men who are led bybUnd de- 
sire have for one another, is generally a bargaining or 
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enticement, rather than pure goodwill. Moreover, ingrati- 
tude is not an emotion. Yet it is base, inasmuch as it 
generally shows, that a man is affectedfeyexceipsive hatred, 
angerj pride, avarice, &c. He who, by^reason of his folly, 
knows not how to return benefits, is not ungrateful, much 
less he who is not gained over by the gifts of a courtesan 
to serve her lust, or by a thief to conceal his thefts, or by 
any similar persons. Contrariwise, such an one shows a 
constant mind, inasmuch as he cannot by any gifts be cor- 
, rupted, to his own or the general hurt. 

Prop. LXXII. T^e free man never acts fraudenily, hut 
* always in good faith, " 

Proof — 11 it be asked: What should a man’s conduct 
be in a case where he could by breaking faith free him- 
self from the danger of present death ? Would not his 
plan of self-preservation completely persuade him to de- 
ceive ? this may be ansVer^ by pointing out that, If 
reason persuaded him to act thus, it would persuade all 
men to act in a similar manner, in which case reason would 
persuade men not to agree in good faith to unite their 
forces, or to have laws in common, that is,* not to have any 
general laws, which is absurd. 

Prop, LXT^HI. The man, who is guided hy reason, is more 
free in a State, where he lives under a general system of law, 
than in solitude, where he is independent. 

Proof — The man, who is guide(^ by reason, does not obey 
through fear (IV. Ixiii.) : but, in so far as he endeavours 
to preserve his being according to the dictates of reason, 
that is (TV. Ixvi. note), in so far as he endeavours to live 
in freedom, he desires to order his life according to the 
ge nera l good (IV. xxxvii.), and, consequently (as we showed 
in TV. xxxvii, note ii.), to live according to thq laws of his 
country. Therefore the free man, in order to enjoy greater 
freedom, desires to possess the general rights of citizenship. 
Q,E,D. 

Note, — These and similar observations, which we have 
mad^ on manll true freedom, may be referred to strength, 
that iS, to courage and nobility of character (HE. lix. note). 
I do hot think it 'worth while to prove separately* all the 
properties of strength; much less need I show, that he 
that is strong hates no man, is angzy with no man, envies 
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no man, is indignant with no man, despises no man, and 
least of all things $s proud. These propositions, and all 
that relate to the tifTie way of life and religion, are easily 
proved from" IV. xxxvii. and xlvi. ; namely, tliat hatred 
should he overcome with love, and that every man should 
desire for others the good which he seeks for himself. We 
may also repeat what we drew attention to in the note to 
IV. L, and in other places ; namely, that the strong man 
has ever first in his thoughts, that all things follow from 
the necessity of the divine nature ; so that whatsoever he 
deems to be hurtful and evil, and whatsoever, accordingly, 
seems to him impious, horrible, unjust, and base, assumes 
that appearance owing to his own disordered, fragmentary, 
and confused view of the universe. Wherefore he strives 
before all things to conceive things as they really are, and 
to remove the hindrances to true knowledge, such as are 
hatred, anger, envy, derision, pride, and sii^ar emotions, 
which I have mentioned above. Thus he endeavours, as 
we said before, as far as in him lies, to do good, and to go 
on his way rejoicing. How far human virtue is capable of 
attaining to such a condition, and what its powers may be, 
I will prove in tLe following Part. 


APPENDIX. 

What I have said in this Part concerning the right way 
of life has not been arranged, so as to admit of being seen 
at one view, but has been set forth piece-meal, accord- 
ing as I thought each Proposition could most readily De 
deduced from what preceded it. I propose, therefore, to 
rearrange my remarks and to bring them under leading 
heads. 

I. All our endeavours or desjres so foUow from the 
necessity of our nature, that they can be understood either 
through it alone, as their proximate cause, or by virtue of 
our being a part of nature, which cannot be adequately con- 
ceived through itself without other individuals, 
n. l)esires, which follow from our nature in such a 
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maimer^ that they can be understood through it alone, are 
those which are referred to the mind, i^; so far as the latter 
is conceiv^ to consist of adequate^ i/eas: the remaining 
desires are only referred to the mind, /iu so far as it con- 
ceiv»es things inadequately, and their force and increase are 
generally defined not by the power of man,1t>ut by the 
power of things external to us : wherefore the former are 
rightly called actions, the latter passions, for the former 
always indicate our power, the latter, on the other hand, 
show our infirmity and fragmentary knowledge. 

in. Our actions, that'is, those desires which are defined 
► by man’s power or 'reason, are always good. . The rest may 
be either good or bad. 

IV. Thus in life it is before all things useful to perfect 
the understanding, or reason, as far as we can, and in this 
dlone man’s highest happiness or blessedness consists, in- 
deed blessedness is nothkig else but the contentment rf 
spirit, which arises from the intuitive knowledge of G-od : 
now, to i)erfect the understanding is nothing else but to 
understand God, God’s attributes, and the actions which 
follow from the necessity of his nature. ^Wherefore of a 
man, who is led by reason, the ultimate aim or highest 
desire, whereby he seeks to govern all his fellows, is that, 
whereby he ili brought to the adequate conception of himself 
and of all things within the scope of his intelligence. 

Y. Therefore, without intelligence there is not rational 
life : and things are only good, in %o far as they aid man in 
his enjoyment of the intellectual life, which is defined by 
intelligence. Contrariwise, whatsoever things hinder man’s 
perfecting of his reason, and capability to enjoy the ra- 
tional life, are alone called evil. * 

VI. As all things whereof man is the efficient cause are 
necessarily good, no e^dl can befall man except' through ex- 
ternal causes ; namely, by virtue of man being a part of 
universal nature, whose law^human nature is compelled to 
obey, and to conform to in almost infinite ways. 

Vn. It is iijipossible, flbat man should not be a part of 
nature, or that he should not follow her general order ; but 
if he ^l^e thrown among individuals whose nature is in har- 
mony with his own, his power of action will thereby be 
aided and fostered, whereas, if he be thrown among such as 
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are but very little in harmony with his nature, he will 
hardly be able to fticcommodate himself to them without 
undergoing a great^hange himself, 

VUI. TTOatsoev^ in nature we deem to be evil, or to be 
capable of injuring our faculty for existing and enjoying 
the rational life, we may endeavour to remove in whatever 
way seems safest to us ; on the other hand, whatsoever we 
deem to be good or useful for preserving our being, and 
enabling i^s to enjoy the, rational life, we may appropriate 
to our use and employ as we think best. Everyone with- 
out exception may, by sovereign right of nature, do whatso- 
ever he thinks will advance lus own iuLerest. 

IX. Nothing can be in more harmony with the nature 
of any given thing than other individuals of the same 
species ; therefore (cf . vii.) for man in the preservation of 
his being and the enjoyment of the rational life there is 
nothing more useful than his 6ellow-man who is led by 
reason. Further, as we know not anything among indivi- 
dual things which is more excellent than a man led by 
reason, no man can better display the power of his skill 
and disposition,^ than in so training men, that they come at 
last to live under the dominion of their own reason. 

X. In so far as men are influenced by envy or any kind 

of hatred, one towards another, they are at variance,, and 
are therefore to be feared in proporthm, as they are more 
powerful than their fellows. , 

XI. Yet minds are n6fc conquered by force, but by love 
and nobility of nature. 

XII. It is before all things useful to men to associate 
their ways of life, to bind themselves together with such bonds 
as they think most fitted to gather them all into unity, and 
generally to do whatsoever serves to strengthen friendship. 

Xm. But for this there is need of skill and watchful- 
ness. For men are diverse (seeing that those who live 
under the guidance of reason P^e few), yet are they generally 
envious and more prone to revenge than to sympathy. No 
small force of character is therefore required to take every- 
one as he is, and to restrain one’s self from imitating the 
emotions of others. But those who carp at mankind, and 
are more skilled in railing at vice than in instilling virtue, 
and who break rather than strengthen men’s dispositions, 
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are hurtful both to themselves and others. Thus many 
from too great impatience of spirit, or ^om misguided re- 
ligious zeali have preferred to live p.r/ohg brutes rather 
than among men ; as boys or youths, who canrfet peaceably 
endure the chidings of their parents, will enlist as soldiers 
and choose the hardships of war and the despotic di^ipline 
in preference to the comforts of home and the admonitions 
of their father : suffering any burden to be put upon them, 
so long as they may spite their parents. 

XIV. Therefore, although men are generally governed in 
everything by their own lusts, yet their association in com- 
mon brings many* more advantages than drawbacks. 
Wherefore it is better to bear patiently the wrongs they 
may do -us, and to strive to promote whatsoever serves to 
bring about harmony and friendship. 

• XV. Those things, which beget harmony, are such as are 
attributable to justice, eqijity, and honourable living. Fqr 
men brook ill not only what is unjust or iniquitous, but 
also what is reckoned disgraceful, or that a man should 
slight the received customs of their society. For winning 
love those qualities are especially necessary which have 
regard to religion and piety (cf, lY. xxiVii. notes, i. ii. ; 
xlvi. note ; and Ixxiii. note). 

XVE. Further, harmony is often the result of fear : but 
such harmony is insecure. Further, fear arises from infir- 
mity of spirit, and moreover belongs not to the exercise of 
reason : the same is true of compaission, though this latter 
seems to bear a certain resemblance to piety. 

XVn. Men are also gained over by liberality, especially 
such as have not the means to buy what is necessary to 
sustain hfe. However, to give aid to every poor iflan is far 
beyond the power and the advantage of any private person. 
For the riches of any private person are wholly inadequate 
to meet such a call. Again, an individual man’s resources 
of character are too limited i^r him to be able to make aU 
men his friends. Hence providing for the poor is a duty, 
which falls on Jjihe State ai a whole, and has regard only to 
the gejie ral advantage. * 

XY^n. In accepting favours, and in returning gratitude 
our duty must be wholly different (cf. IV. ba. note; 
Ixxi. note). 
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XIX* Again^ meretricious loTe, that is, the lust of gene- 
ration arising froi^c bodily beauty, and generally every sort 
of love, which owtili anything save freedom ot soul as its 
cause, readily passes into hate ; unless indeed, what is worse, 
it is a species of madness ; and then it promotes discord 
rather than harmony (cf. III. xxxi. Coroll.). 

XX. As concerning marriage, it is certain that this is in 
harmony with reason, if the desire for physical union be 
not engendered solely by bodily beauty, but also from the 
desire to beget children and to train them up wisely ; and 
moreover, if the love of both, to wit, of the man and of the 
woman, is npt caused by bodily beauty only, but also by 
freedom qf soul. 

XXI. Furthermore, flattery begets harmony; but only 
by means of the vile offence of slavishness or treachery. 
None are more readily taken with flattery than the proua, 
V^ho wish to be first, but are no^^ 

XXn. There is in abasement a spurious appearance of 
piety and religion. Although abasement is the opposite to 
pride, yet is he that abases himself most akin to the proud 
(IV. Ivii. note). 

XXin. Shame also brings about harmony, but only in 
such matters as cannot be hid. Further, as shame is a 
species of pain, it does not concern the exercise of reason, 

XXIY. The remaining emotions cf pain towards men 
are directly opposed to justice, equity, honour, piety, and 
religion ; and, although^Indignation seems to bear a certain 
resemblance to equity, yet is life but lawless, where every 
man may pass judgment on another’s deeds, and vindicate 
his own or other men’s rights. 

XXV. Correctness of conduct (modestia)^ that is, the de- 
sire of pleasing men which is determined by reason, is attri- 
butable to piety (as we said in IV. xxxvii. note i.). But, if 
it spring from emotion, it is ambition, or the desire whereby 
men, under the false cloak o| piety, generally stir up dis- 
cords and seditions. For he who desires to aid his fellows 
either in word or in deed, so that they may^together enjoy 
the highest good, he, I say, will before all tilings stjive to 
win them over with love ; not to draw them into a^ira- 
tion, so that a system may be called after his name, nor to 
give any cause for envy. Further, in his conversation he 
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will shrink from talking of men’s faults, and will be careful 
to speak but sparingly of human infirmity : but he will 
dwell at length on htxman virtue power, ^and the way 
whereby it may be perfected. Thus. will men be stirred 
not by fear, nor by aversion, but only by the emotion of 
joy, to endeavour, so far as in them lies, to live in obe- 
dience to reason. ^ 

XXVI. Besides men, wo know of no particular thing in 
nature in whose mind we may rejoice, and whom we can 
associate with ourselves in friendship or any sort of fellow- 
ship ; therefore, whatsoever there be in nature besides man, 
» a regard for our advantage does not call on us to preserve, 
but to preserve or destroy according to its various capa- 
bilities, and to adapt to our use as best we may. 

XXVn. The advantage which we derive from things ex- 
ternal to us, besides the experience and knowledge which 
we acquire from observiAg them, and from recombining 
their elements in different forms, is principally the preser- 
vation of the body ; from this point of view, those things 
are most useful which can so feed and nourish the body, 
that all its parts may rightly fulfil their fy.nctions. For, in 
proportion as the body is capable of being affected in a 
greater variety of ways, and of affecting external bodies in 
a groat number^of ways, so much the more is the mind capa- 
ble of thinking (I V. •xxxviii. xxxix.). But there seem to ])e 
very few things of this kind in nature ; wherefore for the 
due nourishment of the body we •must use many foods of 
diverse nature. For the human body is composed of very 
many parts of different nature, which stand in continual 
need of varied nourishment, so that the whole body may be 
equally capable of doing everything that can follow from 
its*own nature, and consequently that the mind also may 
be equally caj)able of forming many perceptioils. 

XXVni. Now for providing these nourishments the 
strength of each individual #would hardly suffice, if men 
did not lend one another mutual aid. But money has 
furnished us vj|ith a token for everything : hence it is with 
the flotion of money, that the mind of the multitude is 
chiefly, engrossed: nay, it can hardly conceive any kind of 
pleasure, which is not accompanied with the idea of money 
as cause. 

IT. 
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XXIX. This result is the fault only of those, who seek 
money, not from poverty or to supply their necessary 
wants, but because^they have learned the arb" of gain, 
wherewith they bring themselves to great splendour. Cer- 
tainly they nourish meir bodies, according to custom, but 
scantily, believing that they lose as much of their wealth as 
they spend on the preservation of their body. But they 
who know thb true use of money, and who fix the measure 
of wealth solely with regard to their actual needs, live 
content with little. 

XXX. As, therefore, those things are good which assist 
the various parts of the body, and enable them to perform 
their functions ; and as pleasure consists in an increase of, 
or aid to, man’s power, in so far as he is composed of mind 
and body ; it follows that all those things which bring 
pleasure are good. But seeing that things do not work 
with the object of giving us pleasure, and that their power 
of action is not tempered to suit our advantage, and, lastly, 
that pleasure is generally referred io one part of the body 
more than to the other part/S ; therefore most emotions of 
pleasure (unless reason and watchfulness be at hand), and 
consequently the desires arising therefrom, may become ex- 
cessive. Moreover we may add that emotion leads us to pay 
most regard to what is agreeable in the present, nor can 
we estimate what is future with emotions equally vivid., 
(IV. xliv. note, and lx. note.) 

XXXI. Superstition, on the other hand, sems to account 
as good all that brings pain, and as bad all that brings 
pleasure. However, as we said above (IV. xlv. note), none 
but the envious take delight in my infirmity and trouble. 
For the greater the pleasure whereby we are affected, the 
greater is the perfection whereto we pass, and consequently 
the more do, we partake of the divine nature : no pleasure 
can ever be evil^by a true regard for our advantage. But 
contrariwise he^ who is led by fear and does good only to 
avoid evil, is not guided by reason. 

XXXn. But human power is ‘extremely limited, and is 
infinitely surj)assed by the power of exteriial causes,; we 
have not, therefore, an absolute power of shaping to our 
use those things which are without us. Nevertheless, we 
shall bear with an equal mind all that happens to us in 
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contravention to the claims of our own *ad vantage, so long 
as we are conscious, that we have donejour duty, and that 
the power jprhich we possess is not sufficient to enable us to 
protect ourselves completely ; remembering that we are a 
part of universal nature, and that we follow her order. If 
we have a clear and distinct understanding of this, that 
part of our nature which is defined by intelligence, in other 
words the better part of ourselves, will assuredly acquiesce 
in what befalls us, and in such acquiescence will endeavour 
to persist. For, in so far as we are intelligent beings, we 
cannot desire anything save that which is necessary, nor 
^ yield absolute acquiescence to anytliing, save to that which 
is true : wherefore, in so far as we have a* right under- 
standing of these things, the endeavour of the better part 
of ourselves is in harmony with the order of nature as a 
whole. 
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PART V. 

OF THE POWER OF THE TJNDERSTANDINa, OR 
OF HUMAN FREEDOM. 

Peeface. 

A t length I pass to tlie remaining pc^rtion of mj Ethics, t 
which is concerned with the waj leading to freedom. 
I shall therefore treat, therein of the power of the reason, 
showing how far the reason can control the emotions, and 
what is the nature of Mental Freedom or Blessedness ; w|b 
sl'all then be able to see, how much more powerful the 
wise man is than the ignorant. It is no part of my design 
to point out the method and means whereby the under- 
standing may be perfected, nor to show tlie skill whereby 
the body may be so tended, as to be capable of the due per- 
formance of its tunctioiis. The latter question lies in the 
province of Medicine, the former in the province of Logic. 
Here, therefore, I re2)eat, I shall treat only of the power of 
the mind, or of reason ; and I shall mainly show the ex-* 
tent and nature of its dominion over the emotions, for their 
control and moderation. ‘ That we do not possess absolute 
dominion over them, I have already shown. Yet the Stoics 
have thought, that the emotions depended absolutely on our 
will, and that we could al>solutely govern them. But these 
philosophers wire compelled, by the protest of experientje, 
not from their own principles, to confess, that no slight 
practice and zeal is needed to control and moderate them : 
and this someone endeavoured to illustrate by the example 
(if I remember rightly) of tjyo dogs, the one a house-dog 
and the other a hunting-dog. For by long training it 
could be brought about, that the liouse-dog , should become 
accustomed to hunt, and the hunting-dog to cease -^“from 
running after hares. To this opinion Descartes not a little 
inclines. For he maintained, that the soul or mind is 
specially united to a particular part of the brain, namely. 
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to that part called the pineal gland, hj the aid of which 
the mind is enabled to feel all the movements which are 
set going #n the body, and also external objects, and which 
the mind by a simple act of volition can put in motion in 
various ways. He asserted, that tnis gland is so sus- 
pended in the midst of the brain, that it could be moved 
by the slightest motion of the animal spirits: further, 
that this gland is suspended in the midst of the brain 
in as many different manners, as the animal spirits can 
impinge thereon ; and, again, that as many different marks 
are impressed on the said gland, as there are different 
external objects ^hich impel the animal si)irits towards 
it ; whence it follows, that if the will of the soul suspends 
the gland in a position, wherein it has already been sus- 
pended once before by the animal spirits driven in one 
Vay or another, the gland in its turn reacts on the said 
spirits, driving and detlrmiiiing them to the condition 
wherein thcjy were, w’hcn repulsed before by a similar posi- 
tion of the gland. He further asserted, that every act pf 
mental volition is united in nature to a certain given 
motion of the gland. For instance, whenever anyone desires 
to look at a remote object, the act of volition causes the pupil 
of the eye to dilate, whereas, if the j>erson in question had 
only thouglit of the dilatation of the puj)il, the mere wish to 
dilate it would notdiave brought about the result, inas- 
much as the^inotion of the gland, winch serves to impel 
the animal spirits towards the oj^tic nerve in a way wliich 
would dilate or contract the pupil, is not associated, in 
nature with the wish to dilate or contract the pupil, but 
with the wish to look at remote or verj neaj* objects. 
Lastly, he maintained that, although evcjry motion of the 
aforesaid gland seems to have been united by nature to 
one particular thought out of the whole number of our 
thoughts from the very beginning of our life, yet it can 
nevertheless become througi habituation associated with 
other thoughts ; this he endeavours to prove in the 
Passions de Vi^me, I. 50. Ho thence concludes, that there 
is na. soul so weak, that it cannot, under proper direc- 
tion, Vqiiire absolute power over its passions. For passions 
as defined by him are “perceptions, or feelings, or dis- 
turbances of the soul, which are referred to the soul as 
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species, and wliicli 6nark the expression) are produced, pte- 
served, and strengtl^ed through some moT^n^nt of the 
spirits.” (Pct^fiions di Vdme, 1. 27.) But, seeing fiiat -we (San 
join any motion of tjie gland, or consequently of the spirits, 
to . any volition, the ’ determination of the will depends 
entirely on our own powers; if, therefore, w'e determine 
our will with sure and firm decisions in the direction to 
which we wish our actions to tend, and associate the motions 
of the passions which we wish to acquire with the said de- 
cisions, we shall acquire an absolute dominion over our pas- 
sions. Such is the doctrine of this illustrious philosopher 
(in so far as *1 gather it from his own words) ; it is one 
which, had it been less ingenious, I could hardly believe 
to have proceeded from so great a man. Inde^, I am 
lost in wonder, that a philosopher, who had stoutly asserted,^ 
that he would draw no conclusions which do not follow 
fi^m self-evident premisses, and ^ould aflSrm nothing which 
he did not clearly and distinctly perceive, and who had so 
often taken to task the scholastics for wishing to explain 
obscurities through occult qualities, could maintain a 
hypothesis; beside which occult qualities are commonplace. 
yhiBbt does he understand, I ask, by the union of the mind 
and the body ? What clear and distinct conception has he 
got of thought in most intimate union with a.cerfcain particle 
of extende(i matter? Truly I should* like him to explain 
this union through its proximate cause. But he had so 
distinct a conception or mind being distinct from body, 
that he could not assign any particuW cause of the union 
between the two, or of the mind itself, but was obliged to 
have recourse to the cause of the whole universe, that is to 
Gk)d. Further) I should much like to knotr, what degree 
of motion the mind can impart to this pineal glaiid, ahd 
with what f 6rce can it hold it suspended ? For I am in 
ignorance, whether this gland can be agitated more slotely 
' or more quickly by the mini than by the animal spirits, 
and whether the motions of the ^passions, which we have 
closely united with firm decisions, cannot be again disjoined 
therefrom by physical causes ; in which case it wouljjr fol- 
low that, although the mind firmly intended to face as given 
danger, and had united to this decision the motions of 
boldness, yet at the sight of the danger the gland might 
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become ftus{>e&ded in a waj, which would preclude the 
mind thinking of anything exoeptnmn^awaj. Intnidh, 
ae there ii no common standard of .volition a|id motion^ so 
is there no comparison possible betw^n the powers of the 
mind and the power or strength of tlie body ; consequently 
the strength of one cannot in any wise be determined by 
the strength of the other. We may also add, that there is 
no gland discoverable in the midst of the brain, so placed 
that it can thus easily .be set in motion in so many ways, 
and also that all the nerves are not prolonged so far as 
the cavities of the brain. Lastly, I omit all the asser- 
tions which he mdikes concerning the will and its freedom, 
inasmuch as I have abundantly proved that his premisses 
are false. Therefore, since the power of the mind, as I 
have shown above, is defined by the understanding only, we 
* shall determine solely by the knowledge of the mind the 
. remedies against the emotions, which 1 believe all have bad 
experience of, but do not accurately observe or distinctly 
see, and from the same basis we shall deduce aU those con- 
clusions, which have regard to the mind’s blessedness. 

Axioms. 

I. If tw(f contrary actions be started in the same subject, 
a change mus^ necessarily take place, either in both^ or in 
one of the two, and continue until they cease to be contrary. 

n. The p<?ver of an effect is defined by the power of its 
cause, in sofar^as its essence is eg^plainedor defined by the 
essence of its cause. 

(This axiom is evident from HE. vii.) 

.Prop. I. Uven as thoughts and the ideas of* things are 
avromged and associated in the mind, so are the modifications 
of hody 09 the images of things ^precisely in the some way 
arranged and associated' in the body. 

Proof. — The order and c^nection of ideas is the same 
(IE. vii.) as the order and connection of things, and vice 
versd the ordgr and conilection of things is the same (IL 
vi. Gproll. ana vii.) as the order and connection of ideas, 
. Wh^ef ore, even as the order and connection of ideals in the 
mind* takes place according to the order and association of 
modifications of the body (IE. xviii.), so vice versd (HE. ii.) 
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tlie order and connection of modifications of the body takes 
place in accordance* with the manner, in which thoughts 
and the idejs^ of things are arranged and associated in the 
mind. ^ 

Prop. II. If we remove a disturhance of the spirit or 
emotion, from the thought of an external cause, and unite it 
to other tho'iights, then will the love or hatred towards that 
external cause, and also the vacillations of spint which arise 
from these emotions, he destroyed. 

Proof. — That, which constitutes the reality of love or 
hatred, is pleasure or ]:)ain, accompanied by the idea of an 
external cause,. (Def . of the Emotions, yi. vii.) ; wherefore, 
when this cause is removed, the reahty of love or hatred is 
removed with it ; therefore these emotions and those which 
arise therefrom are destroyed. Q.E.D. 

Prop. III. Afi emotion, which is a passion, ceases to he a 
passion, as soon as we form a cleai^and distinct idea thereof. 

Proof. — An emotion, which is a passion, is a confused 
idea (by the general Def. of the Emotions). If, therefore, 
we form a dear and distinct idea of a given emotion, that 
idea will only be, distinguished from the emotion, in so far 
as it is referred to the mind only, ly reason (II. xxi. and 
note) ; therefore (III. iii.), the emotion will C(jase to be a 
passion. Q.E.D. 

Corollary. — An emotion therefore becomes more under 
our control, and the mind is less j>assivc in ryspect to it, in 
proportion as it is more known to us. 

Prop. IV. There is ncmmodijication of the body, lohereof 
we cannot form some clear and distinct conception. 

Proof, — Properties which arc common to all things can 
only be conceived adequately (II. xxxviii.) therefore (II. 
xii. and Lemma ii. after II. xiii.) there is no modifica- 
tion of the body, whereof we cannot form some clear and 
distinct conception. Q.E.D. 

Corollary. — Hence it follow that there is no emotion, 
whereof we cannot form some clear and distinct conception. 
For an emotion is the idea of a modification of the body 
(by the general Def. of the Emotions), and must ther^ore 
(by the« preceding Prop.) involve some clear and distinct 
conception. 

Note. — Seeing that there is nothing which is not followed 
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•by an effect (I. xxxvi.), and that we clearly and distinctly 
understand whatever follows from an Idea, which in ns is 
adequate xL), it follows that everyone h^ the power 
of clearly and distinctly understanding himself and his 
emotions, if not absolutely, at any ratfe in part, and conse- 
quently of bringing it about, that he should become less 
subject to them. To attain this result, therefore, we must 
cliiefly direct our efforts to acquiring, as far as possible, a 
clear and distinct knowledge of every emotion, in order 
that the mind may thus, through emotion, be determined 
to think of those things which it clearly and distinctly 
perceives, and wherein it fully acquiesces : ^nd thus that 
the emotion itself may be separated from the thought of an 
external cause, and may be associated with true thoughts ; 
whence it will come to pass, not only that love, hatred, &c. 
Vill be destroyed (V. ii.), but also that the aj>petites or de- 
sires, which are wont to sfirise from such emotion, will be- 
come incapable of being excessive (TV. Ixi.). For it must 
be especially remarked, that the appetite through which a 
man is said to* be active, and that through which he is 
said to be passive is one and the same. For instance, we 
have shown that human nature is so constituted, that 
everyone desires his fellow-men to live after his own 
fasliion (III! xxxi. note) ; in a man, who is not guided by 
reason, this a]>petito is a passion which is called ambition, 
and does not greatly differ from pride ; whereas in a man, 
who lives by the di(*,tatos of reason, it is an activity or 
virtue whicli is called piety (IV. :j^xxvii. note i. and second 
]>roof). In like manner all apj)ctites or desires are only 
|)assions, in so far as they spring from inadequate ideas ; 
the same resrdts are accredited to virtuef when they are 
ait)used or g(*nerated by adequate ideas. For all desires, 
whereby we are determined to any given action, may arise 
as much from adequate as from inadequate ideas (IV.lix.). 
Than this remedy for the enjif^tions (to return to the point 
from which I started), which consists in a true knowledge 
thereof, nothijig more eicellent, being within our power, 
can be devised. For the mind has no other power save that 
of thinking and of forming adequate ideas, as we have 
shown above (III. iii.). 

Prop. V. An emotion towards a things which we conceive 
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simply, and not as necessary, or as contingent, or as pos^ 
sihle, is, other conduions being equal, greater than any other 
emotion. 

Proof. — ^An emotion towards a thing, which we conceive 
to he free, is greater than one towards what we conceive to 
he necessary (III. xlix.), and, consequently, still greater 
than one towards what we conceive as possible, or con- 
tingent (IV. xi.). But to conceive a thing as free can he 
notliing else than to conceive it simi)ly, while we are in 
ignorance of the causes whereby it has been determined to 
action (II. xxxv. note) ; therefore, an emotion towards a 
thing which we conceive simply is, other conditions being • 
equal, greater than one, which we feel towards what is 
necessary, possible, or contingent, and, consequently, it is 
the greatest of all. Q.E.D. 

Prop. VI. The mmd has greater power over the emotions 
and is less subject thereto, in so* far as it understands all 
things as necessary. 

Proof — The mind understands all things to ])e necessary 
(I. xxix.) and to be determined to existence and operation 
by an infinite cliain of causes ; therefore (by the foregoing 
Proposition), it thus far brings it about, that it is less 
subject to the emotions arising therefrom, and (III. xlviii.) 
feels less emotion towards the things themgelves. Q.E.D. 

Note. — The more this knowledge, tlmt things are neces- 
sary, is applied to particular things, which we^conceive more 
distinctly and vividly, •the greater is the power of the 
mind over the emotions^ as experience also testifies. For 
we see, that the pain arising from the loss of any good is 
mitigated^ as soon as the man who has lost it perceives, that 
it could not by^any means have been preserved. So also 
we see tb^at no one pities an infant, because it cannot spc&k, 
■s^alk, or reatfeon, or lastly, because it passes so many years, 
as it were, in unconsciousness. Whereas, if most people 
were born full-grown and o^y one here and there as an 
infant, everyone would pity the infants ; because infancy 
would not then be looked on as a* state natiyra'l and neces- 
sary, but as a fault or delinquency in Nature ; and waf may 
note several other instances of the same sort. f 

Prop. VII. Emotions which are aroused or spring from 
reason, if we take account of time, are stronger than those, 
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which are attributable to particular objects that we regard as 
absent 

Proof, e do not regard a thing as absent„J8y reason of 
the emotion wherewith we conceive it, but by reason of the 
body being affected by another emotion excluding the 
existence of the said thing (II. xvii.). Wherefore, the 
emotion, which is referred to the thing which we regard as 
absent, is not of a nature to overcome the rest of a man’s 
activities and power (IV. vi.), but is, on the contrary, of a 
nature to be in some sort controlled by the emotions, which 
exclude the existen^ig^of its external cause (IV. ix.). But 
• an emotion which ^springs from reason is necessarily re- 
ferred to the common properties of things (see the def. of 
reason in 11. xl. note ii.), which we always regard as present 
(for there can be nothing to exclude their present existenc^fe), 
and which we always conceive in the same manner (II. 
xxxviii.). Wherefore an eiftotion of this kind always remains 
the same ; and consequently (V. Ax. i.) emotions, which are 
contrary thereto and are not kept going by their external 
causes, will be obliged to adapt themselves to it more 
and more, until they are no longer contrary to it ; to this 
extent the emotion which springs from reason is more 
powerful. Q.E,D, 

Pbop. Vlll. ^An emotion is stronger in proportion to the 
number of simultaneous concurrent causes vjherehy it is 
aroused, ^ 

Proof. — Many simultaneous catises are more powerful 
than a few (III. vii.) : therefore (IV. v.), in proportion to 
the increased number of simultaneous causes whereby it is 
aroused, an emotion becomes stronger. Q.E.D. 

Note, — ^niis^>roposition is also evident ffom V. Ax. ii. 

^EOP. IX. An emotion^ which is attributable to many and 
diverse causes which the mind regards as simultaneous with 
the emotion itself is less hurtful, and v)e are less subject 
thereto and less affected towards each of its causes, than %f it 
were a different and equally powerful emotion attributable to 
fewer causes o% to a single cause. . 

Pf^of — An emotion is only bad or hurtful, in so far as it 
hinders the mind from being ' able to think (IV. xxvi. 
xxvii.) ; therefore, an emotion, whereby the mind is deter- 
mined to the contemplation of several things at once, is less 
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hurtful than another equally powerful emotion, which so 
engrosses ^he inin<J in the single contemplation of a few 
objects or\j* one, that it is unable to think 6 j! anything 
else ; this was our first point. Again, as the mind’s essence, 
in other words, its'^ power (HI. vii.), consists solely in 
thought (II. xi.), the mind is less passive in respect to an 
emotion, which causes it to think of several things at once, 
than in regard to an equally strong emotion, which keeps 
it engrossed in the contemplation of a few or of a single 
object : this was our second point. Lastly, this emotion 
(III. xlviii.), in so far as it is attributable to several causes, 
is less powerful in regard to each of them. Q.E.D, 

Prop. X. So lorig as tve are not assailed hy emotions con-- 
trary to our nahire, we have the power of arranging and 
associating the modiJicaflo7is of oiir body according to the 
intellecUial order. 

t Proof . — The emotions, which are contrary to our nature, 
that is (IV. XXX.), which are bad, are bad in so far as they 
impede the mind from understanding (IV. xxvii.). So long, 
therefore, as we are not assailed by emotions contrary to our 
nature, the mind’s power, whereby it endeavours to under- 
stand things (I^. xxvi.),is not impeded, and therefore it is 
able to form clear and distinct ideas and to deduce them 
one from another (II. xl. note ii. and xlvii. nota) ; consequently 
we have in sucdi cases the power of urranging and asso- 
ciating the modifications of the body according to the 
intellectual order. Q.E.'D. 

Note . — By this power of rightly arranging and associat- 
ing the bodily modifications w^e can guard ourselves from 
being easily affected by evil emotions. For (V. vii.) a 
greater foVce is needed for controlling the tvmotions, when 
they are arranged and associated according to the intellec- 
tual order, than wrhen they arc uncertain and unsettled. 
The best we can do, therefore, so long as we do not possess 
a perfect knowledge of our emotions, is to frame a system 
of right conduct, or fixed practical precepts, to commit it 
to memory, and to apply it forthwith * to the-^jarticular cir- 

^ Continuo. Rendered “ constantly” by Mr. Tollock on the ground 
that the ^classical meaning of the word does not suit the context. I 
venture to think, however, that a tolerable sense may be obtained 
without doing violence to Spinoza^s scholarship. 
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cumstances wliich now and again meet us in .life, so tliat 
our imagination may become fully imbued tbeMwith, and 
that it maf be always ready to our hand. For jftstance, we 
have laid down among the rules of life (IV. xlvi. and note), 
that hatred should be overcome with Ibve or high-minded- 
ness, and not requited with hatred in return. Now, that 
this precept of reason may be always ready to our hand in 
time of need, we should often think over and reflect upon 
the wrongs generally committed by men, and in what 
manner and way they may be best warded off by high- 
mindedness; we shall thus associate the idea of wrong with 
•the idea of this pr8cei>t, which accordingly *^11 always be 
ready for use when a wrong is done to us (11. xviii.) If 
we keep also in readiness the notion of our true advan- 
tage, and of the good wliich follows from mutual frierUd- 
Ships, and common fellowships ; further, if we remember 
that complete acquiescence is the result of the right way 
of life (IV. lii.), and that men, no less than everything else, 
act by the necessity of their nature : in such case I say the 
wrong, or the hatred, which commonly arises therefrom, 
will engross a very small i)art of our imagination and will 
be easily overcome ; or, if the anger which springs from 
a grievous wrong be not overcome easily, it will neverthe- 
less be overcDn\e, though not without a spiritual conflict, 
far sooner than if we had not thus reflected on the subject 
beforehand. ^As is indeed evident from V. vi. vii. viii. 
We should, in the same way, refleA on courage as a means 
of overcoming fear; the ordinary dangers of life should 
frequently be brought to mind and imagined, together with 
the means whereby through readiness of resource and 
strength of miiid we can avoid and overcoAe them. But 
we*must note, that in arranging our thoughts and concep- 
tions we should always bear in mind that whidi is good in 
every individual thing (IV. Ixiii. Coroll, and III. lix.), in 
order that we may always b» determined to action by an 
emotion of pleasure. For instance, if a man sees that he 
is too keen in ^e pursuit*of honour, let him think over its 
right^use, the end for which it should be pursued, and 
the mgans whereby he may attain it. Let him not think 
of its misuse, and its empimess, and the fickleness of man- 
kind, and the like, whereof no man thinks except through a 
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morbidness of disposition; with thoughts like these do the 
most ambitious mo4t torment themselves, when they despair 
of gainingV'he distinctions they hanker after, amd in thus 
giving vent to their anger would fain appear wise. Where- 
fore it is certain that those, who cry out the loudest against 
the misuse of honour and the vanity of the world, are those 
who most greedily covet it. This is not peculiar to the 
ambitious, but is common to all who are ill-used by for- 
tune, and who are infirm in spirit. For a poor man also, 
who is miserly, will talk incessantly of the misuse of wealth 
and of the vices of the rich ; whereby he merely torments 
himself, and shows the world that he is‘ intolerant, not only 
of his own poVerty, but also of other peojfie’s riches. So, 
again, those who have been ill received by a woman they 
love think of nothing but the inconstancy, treachery, and 
other stock faults of the fair sex ; all of which they consign 
to. oblivion, directly they are again taken into favour by 
their sweetheart. Thus he who would govern his emotions 
and appetite solely by the love of freedom strives, as far as 
he can, to gain a knowledge of the virtues and their causes, 
and to fill his spirit with the joy which arises from the true 
knowledge of them : he will in no wise desire to dwell on 
men^s faults, or to carp at his fellows, or to revel in a false 
show of freedom. Wliosoever will diligently^ observe and 
practise these precepts (w^hich indeed are hot difficult) will 
verily, in a short space of time, be able, for the most part, 
to direct his actions atcording to the commandments of 
reason. 

Prop. XI. In proportion as a menial ima^je is referred to 
more objects, so is it more frequent, or more often vivid, and 
occupies the mi\>d more, ^ 

Proof — In i>roportion as a mental image or an emotion 
is referred to more objects, so are there more causes whereby 
it can be aroused and fostered, all of which (by hypo- 
thesis) the mind contemplate^ simultaneously in association 
with the given emotion ; therefore the emotion is more fre- 
quent, or is more often in full vigour, and (V. viii.) occupies 
the mind more. Q.KI). ‘ 

Prop. Xn. The mental images of things are more ' easily 
associated with the images referred to things which we clearly 
and distinctly understand, ^lan with others. 
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Proof, — Things, which we clearly an^ distinctly under- 
stand, are either the common properties of things or de- 
ductions. t||erefrom (see definition of Eeason, 11, /l. note ii.), 
and are consequently (by the last Prop.) more often aroused 
in us. Wherefore it may more readily happen, that we should 
contemplate other tilings in conjunction with these than in 
conjunction with something else, and consequently (II. 
xviii.) that the images of the said tilings should be more 
often associated with the images of these than with the 
images of something else. Q.E.D, 

Prop. XIII. A mental image is more often vivid, in pro^ 
^poHion as it is as^ciated with a greater number of other 
images. 

Proof , — In proportion as an image is associated with a 
greater number of other images, so (II. xviii.) are there 
more causes whereby it can be aroused. Q,E,1). 

Prop. XIV. The mind mn bring it about, that all bodily 
miOdifications or images of things may be referred to the idea 
of God, 

Proof , — Tliere is no modification of the body, whereof the 
mind may not form some clear and distinct conception 
(V. iv.) ; wherefore it can bring it about, fhat they should 
all be referred to the idea of G-od (I. xv.). Q,E,I), 

Prop. XT. He who clearly and distinctly understands 
himself and his hnotigns loves God, and so much the more in 
proportion as he more understands himself and his emotions. 

Proof , — HeVho clearly and distinctly understands him- 
self and his emotions feels pleasure (III. liii.), and this 
pleasure is (by the last Prop.) accompanied by the idea of 
God; therefore (Def. of the Emotions, vi.) such an one 
loves God, anc^(for the same reason) so miiWjh thb more in 
proportion as he more understands himself and his emotions. 
Q,,E,I). 

Prop. XVI. This love towards God must hold the chief 
plaice in the mind. 

Proof , — For this love is assuciated with aU the modifica- 
tions of the body (V. xfv.) and is fostered by them aU 
(V. xy.) ; therefore (V. xi.), it must hold the chief place in 
the mind. Q,E,D, « 

Pr<Jp. XVn. God is without passions, neither is he ajfected 
by any emotion of pleasure or pain. 
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Proof. — All ideas, in so far as they are referred to Gk)d. 
are true (£1. xxxii.), that is (11. Def . iv)) adequate ; and 
therefore (jj)y the general Def. of the Emotions) God is 
without passions. Again, God cannot pass eitW to a 
greater or to a lesser perfection (I. xx. Coroll, ii.) ; there- 
fore (by Def. of the Emotions, ii. iii.) he is not affected by 
any emotion of pleasure or pain. 

Corollary. — Strictly speaking, God does not love or hate 
anyone. Eor God (by the foregoing Prop.) is not affected 
by any emotion of pleasure or pain, consequently (Def. of 
the Emotions, vi. vii.) he does not love or hate anyone. 

Prop. XVDI. No one can hate God. 

Proof. — The idea of God which is in us is adequate and 
perfect (II. xlvi. xlvii.) ; wherefore, in so far as we contem- 
plate God, we are active (HE. iii.) ; consequently (IH. lix.) 
there can be no pain accompanied by the idea of God, ill 
other words (Def. of the Emothms, vii.), no one can hate 
God. Q.E.D. 

Corollary. — Love towards God cannot be turned into 
hate. 

Note. — It may be objected that, as we understand God as 
the cause of alrthings, we by tlint very fact regard God 
as the cause of pain. But I make answer, that, in so 
far as we understand the causes of pain, it to that extent 
(V. iii.) ceases to be a passion, that is/^ it ceases to be pain 
(m. lix.) ; therefore, in so far as we understand God to be 
the cause of pain, we to *that extent feel pleasure. 

Prop. XIX. He, who loves God, cannot endeavour that 
God should love him in return. 

Proof, — For, if a man should so endeavour, he would 
desire (V.'’xvii.* Coroll.) that God, whom ho loves, should 
not be God, and consequently he would desire to feel pain 
(m. xix.) ; which is absurd (III. xxviii.). Therefore, he who 
loves God, &c. Q.E.I). 

Prop. XX. This love towar-^s God cannot he stained by the 
ermtion of, envy or jealousy: contrariwise, it is the more 
fostered, in ^proportion as we conceiije a greater pvmber of men 
to he joined to God hy the same bond of love. * 

Proof. — This love towards God is the highest good which 
we can seek for under the guidance of reason (IV. xxviii.), 
it is common to all men (IV, xxxvi.), and we desire that all 
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should rejoice therein (TV. xxxvii.) ; therefore (Def . of the 
EmotionB, xxiii.), it cannot be stained by the emowon of envy, 
nor by the emotion of jealousy (V. xviii. see aefinition of 
Jealousy, HE. xxxv. note) ; but, contrariwise, it must needs 
be the more fostered, in proportion as Ve conceire a greater 
number of men to rejoice therein, Q.E,D. 

Note , — ^We can in the same way show, that there is no 
emotion directly contrary to this love, whereby this love 
can be destroyed ; therefore we may conclude, that this love 
towards God is the most constant of all the emotions, and 
that, in so far as it is referred to the body, it cannot be 
• destroyed, unless ^he body be destroyed algo. As to its 
nature, in so far as it is referred to the mind only, we shall 
presently inquire. 

I have now gone through all the remedies against the 
emotions, or all that the mind, considered in itself alone, 
can do against them. Whence it appears that the mind's 
power over the emotions consists : — 

l. In the actual knowledge of the emotions (V. iv. note). 

n. In the fact that it separates the emotions from the 

thought of an external cause, which we conceive confusedly 
(V. ii. and iv. note). 

m. In the fact, that, in respect to time, the emotions re- 
ferred to things, which we distinctly understand, surpass 
those referred to what we conceive in a confused and frag- 
mentary manner (V. vii.). 

IV. In the*number of causes '^hereby those modifica- 
tions ‘ are fostered, which have r^ard to the common pro- 
perties of things or to God (V. ix. xi.). 

V. Lastly, in the order wherein the mind can arrange 
and associate, 4)ne with another, its own Emotions (V. x. 
note and xii. xiii, xiv.). 

But, in order that this power of the mind oVer the emo- 
tions may be better understood, it should be specially ob- 
served that the emotions are tfalled by us strong, when we 
compare the emotion of one man with the emotion of 
another, and ^e that one-man is more troubled than an- 
other4)y the same emotion; or when we are comparing the 
varioiig emotions of the same man one with another, and 

* 

^ Affiictiones'. Camerer reads affecius — emotions. 

S 


II. 
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find that he is more affected or stirred by one emotion than 
by another. For the strength of every emotion is defined 
by a compaiison of onr own power with the ponfer of an 
external cause. Now the power of the mind is defined by 
knowledge only, and Its infirmity or passion is defined by 
the privation of knowledge only : it therefore follows, that 
that mind is most passive, whose greatest part is made up 
of inadequate ideas, so that it may be characterized more 
readily by its passive states than by its activities : on the 
other hand, that mind is most active, whose greatest part 
is made up of adequate ideas, so that, although it may con- 
tain as many inadequate ideas as the foxiner mind, it may 
yet be more easily characterized by ideas attributable to 
human virtue, than by ideas which tell of human infir- 
mity. Again, it must be observed, that spiritual unhealthi- 
ness and misfortunes can generally be traced to excessive 
loi’e for something which is subject to many variations, 
and which we can never become masters of. For no one 
is solicitous or anxious about anything, unless he loves it ; 
neither do wrongs, suspicions, enmities, &c. arise, excei)t 
in regard to things whereof no one can be really master. 

We may thus readily conceive the power which clear and 
distinct knowledge, and especially that third kind of know- 
ledge (11. xlvii. note), founded on the actual knowledge of 
God, possesses over the emotions : if it does not absolutely 
destroy them, in so far as they are passions (V. iii. and iv. 
note) ; at any rate, it causes them to occupy a very small 
part of the mind (V. xiv.). Further, it begets a love to- 
wards a thing immutable and eternal (V. xv.), whereof we 
may really enter into possession (11. xlv.) ; neither can it 
be defiled with -^hose faults which are inherit in ordinary 
love ; but it may grow from strength to strength, .and may 
engross the* greater part of the mind, and deeply pene- 
trate it. 

And now I have finished w^fh all that concerns this pre- 
sent life : for, as I said in the beginning of tliis note, I have 
briefly described all the remedies against the emotions. 
And this everyone may readily have seen for himself, if he 
has attended to what is advanced in the present note^ and 
also to the definitions qf the mind and its emotions, and, 
lastly, to Propositions i. and iii. of Part III. It is now. 
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therefore, time to pass on to those matl^rs, which appertain 
to the duration of the mind, without relation to jfee body. 

Prop. The mind can only imagine awyt'dng, or re- 

member wJ^t is pasty while the body endures. 

Proof. — The mind does not express the actual existence 
of its body, nor does it imagine the modifications of the 
body as actual, except while the body endures (11. viii. 
Coroll.) ; and, consequently (11. xxvi.), it does not imagine 
any body as actually existing, except while its own body 
endures. Thus it cannot imagine anything (for definition 
of Imagination, see II. xvii. note), or remember things 
j>ast, except whiled the body endures (see definition of 
Memory, II. xviii. note). Q.JJ.D. 

Prop. XXII. Nevertheless in God there is necessarily an 
ideay which expresses the essence of this or that human body 
under the form of eternity. 

Proof. — God is the cause, not only of the existence of 
this or that human body, but also of its essence (I. xxv.). 
This essence, therefore, must necessarily be conceived 
through the very essence of God (I. Ax. iv.), and be thus 
conceived by a certain eternal necessity (I. xvi.) ; and this 
conception must necessarily exist in God (35. iii.). Q.E.D. 

Prop. XXIII. The human mind cannot be absolutely de- 
siroyed with Mie body, hut there remains of it something which 
is eternal. 

Proof. — There is necessarily in God a concept or idea, 
wliich expres^s the essence of ^he human body (last 
Prop.), which, therefore, is. necessarily something apper- 
taining to the essence of the human mind (HE. xiii.). But 
we have not assigned to the human mind any duration, de- 
finable by timoj^ except in so far as it expresses the actual 
existence of the body, which is explained through duration, 
and may be defined by time — that is (11. viii. Coroll.), we 
do.not assign to it duration, except while the body endures. 
Yet, as there is something, no^ithstanding, which is con- 
ceived by a certain eternal necessity through the very 
essence of God (last Propj^ ; this something, which apper- 
tains to the es^nce of the mind, will necessarily be eternal. 
Q.E:m 

Note*. — This idea, which expresses,the essence of the body 
under the form of eternity, is, as we have said, a certain 
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mode of thinking, wtich belongs to the essence of the mind, 
and is ne\essaril7 eternal. Yet it is not possible that we 
should remember that we existed before our body, for our 
body can bear no trace of such existence, neither* can 
eternity be defined in terms of time, or have any relation to 
time. But, notwithstanding, we feel and know that we are 
eternal. For the mind feels those things that it conceives 
by imderstanding, no less than those things that it re< 
members. For the eyes of the mind, whereby it sees and 
observes things, are none other than proofs. Thus, although 
we do not remember that we existed l>efore the body, yet 
we feel that our mind, in so far as it iitvolves the essence 
of the body, under the form of eternity, is eternal, and that 
thus its existence cannot be defined in terms of time, or 
explained through duration. Thus our mind can only be 
said to endure, and its existence can only be defined by a 
filled time, in so far as it involves the actual existence of 
the body. Thus far only has it the power of determining 
the existence of things by time, and conceiving them under 
the category of duration. 

Pbop. XXIV. The more vie vnderstand particular things^ 
the more do we vnderstand God, 

Proof , — Tliis is evident from I. xxv. Coroll. 

Pkop. xxv. The highest endeavour of the mind, and the 
highest virtue is to understand things ^ hy the third hind of 
knowledge. 

Proof . — The third kind of knowledge proceeds from an 
adequate idea of certain attributes of Gtod to an adequate 
knowledge of the essence of things (see its definition H. xl. 
note ii.) ; and, in proportion as we understand things more in 
this way, 'We better understand God (by the last Prop.) ; 
therefore (IV. xxviii.) the highest virtue of the mmd, that 
is (IV. Def.'viii.) the power, or nature, or (HI. vii.) highest 
endeavour of the mind, is to understand things by the 
third kind of knowledge, 

Prop. XXVI. Iji proportion as the mind is more capable 
of understanding things hy the third hind of knowledge, it 
desires more to understand things hy that hina. 

Proof . — ^This is evident. For, in so far as we conceive 
the mind to be capable of conceiving things by this 
kind of knowledge, we, to that extent, conceive it as deter- 
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mined thus to conceive things; ana^ conseqn^tly (Def. 
of. the Emotions, i.), the mind desires so to do, irfproportion 
as it is naore capable thereof. Q.J&.D. 

Prop. XXVII. From this third hind of knowledge arises 
the highest possible mental acquiescence. 

Proof , — The highest virtue of the mind is to know Grod 
(IV. xxviii.), or to understand things by the third kind of 
knowledge (V. xxv.), and this virtue is greater in propor- 
tion as the mind knows things more by the said kind of 
knowledge (V. xxiv.) : consequently, he who knows things 
by this kind of knowledge passes to the summit of human 
• perfection, and is ftierefore (Def. of the Emotions, ii.) affected 
by the highest pleasure, such pleasure being accompanied by 
the idea of himself and his own virtue ; thus (Def. of the 
Emotions, xxv.), from this kind of knowledge arises the 
•highest possible acquiescence. Q,F.D. 

Prop. XXVIII. The Sideavour or desire to know things 
by the third kind of knowledge cannot arise from, the first, hut 
from the second kind of knov)ledge. 

Proof — This proi)osition is self-evident. For whatsoever 
we understand clearly and distinctly, we understand either 
through itself, or through that wliich is conceived through 
itself ; that is, ideas wliich are clear and distinct in us, or^ 
which»are referred to the third kind of knowledge (II. xl. 
note ii.) cannot foll#w from ideas that are fragmentary and 
confused, and are referred to knowledge of the first kind, 
but must folfow from adequate idhas, or ideas of the second 
and third kind of knowledge ; therefore (Def. of the Emo- 
tions, i.^, the desire of knowing things by the third kind 
of knowledge cannot arise from the first, but from the second 
kind. Q,F.1X. 

•Prop. XXIX. Whatsoever the mind understands under 
the form of eternity, it does not understand by virtue of con- 
ceiving the present actual existence of the body, but by virtue 
of conceiving the essence ofMhe body under the form of 
eternity, 

Proof , — ^In so far as^the mind conceives the present 
exis1|5nce of its body, it to that extent conceives duration 
which can be determined by time, and to that extent only 
has it the power of conceiving tHngs in relation to time 
(V. xxi. n. xxvi.). But eternity cannot be explained in 
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terms of juration Def. viii. and explanation). There- 
fore to thifa extent the mind has not the power of conceiving 
things under the form of eternity, but it possesses such 
power, because it is of the nature of reason to con<5eive 
things under the forln of eternity (11. xKv. Coroll, ii.), and 
also because it is of the nature of the mind to conceive the 
essence of the body under the form of eternity (V. xxiii.), 
for besides these two there is nothing which belongs to the 
essence of mind (II. xiii.). Therefore this power of con- 
ceiving tilings under the form of eternity only belongs to 
the mind in vii-tuc of the mind’s conceiving the essence of 
the body under the form of eternity. 

Note , — Things are conceived by us as actual in two 
ways ; either as existing in relation to a given time and 
place, or as contained in Grod and following from the 
necessity of the divine nature. Whatsoever we conceive in 
this second way as true or real, We conceive under the form 
of eteimty, their ideas involve the eternal and infinite 
essence of Qod, as we showed in IE. xlv. and note, which 
Bee. \ 

Prop, XXX'- mind, in so far as it knows itself and 
the body under form of eternity, has to that extent neces^ 
sarily a know}^^^ Ood, and knows that it is in God, and 
is conceived through God, 

Proof , — ^Eitemity is the very essence, of Grod, in so far as 
this involv<-s necessary existence (I. Def. viii.). Therefore 
to conceiv'O things under <the form of eternity,Ss to conceive 
things 'in so far as they are conceived through the essence 
of (^bd as real entitii3S, or in so fai as they involve exis- 
te?fice through the essence of Grod ; wherefore our mind, in 
so far as it coneeives itself and the body under the form 
of eternity, has to that extent necessarily a knowledge tcf 
Gfod, and knows, &g, Q.E,D, 

Prop. XXXI. The third hind of knowledge depends on 
the mind, as its formal cause,^^n so far as the mind itself is 
eternal. 

Proof , — The midd does not conceive anything under the 
form of eternity, except in so far as it conceives its own 
body under the form of eternity (Y. xxix.) ; that is, except 
in so far as it is eternal (V. xxi. xxiii.) ; therefore (by the 
last Prop.)» in so far as it is eternal, it possesses the know- 
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ledge of God, which knowledge is ne(!^sarily ad/quate (11. 
xlvi.) ; hence the mind, in so far as it is eternavf is capable 
of know^g everything which can follow from this given 
knowledge of God (II. xL)> in other words, of knowing 
things by the third kind of knowledge (see Def . in II. xl. 
note ii.), whereof accordingly the mind (HI. Def. i.), in 
so far as it is eternal, is the adequate or formal cause. 
Q.KD. 

Note, — In proportion, therefore, as a man is more potent 
in this kind of knowledge, he will be more comiiletely con- 
scious of himself and of God ; in other words, he will be 
more perfect and^ilessed, as will appear more clearly in the 
sequel. But we must here observe that, although we are 
already certain that the mind is eternal, in so far as it con- 
ceives things under the form of eternity, yet, in order that 
• what we wish to show may be more rea(li]y explained and 
better understood, we willtjonsider the mind itself, as thoqgh 
it had just begun to exist and to understand things under 
the form of eternity, as indeed we have done hitherto ; this 
we may do without any danger of error, so long as we are 
careful not to draw any conclusion, unless our premisses are 
plain. 

Prop. XXXII. Whatsoever we understand hj the third 
hind of hr^wledge, we take delight in, aiid our delight is 
accompanied by the j^dea of God as cause. 

Proof , — From this kind of knowledge arises the highest 
possible mental acquiescence, tha/, is (Def. of the Emotions, 
XXV.), pleasure, and tliis acquiescence is accompanied by the 
idea of the mind itself (V. xxvii.), and consequently (V. xxx.) 
the idea also of God as cause. Q.E.D, 

Corollary, — From the third kind of kno\^ledge«iecessarily 
a^ses the intellectual love of God. From this kind of know- 
ledge arises pleasure accompanied by the ideaof. God as cause, 
that is (Def. of the Emotions, vi.), the love of God ; not in so 
far as we imagine him as p^sent (V. xxix.), but in so far 
as we understand him to be eternal ; this is what I call the 
intellectual love of God.« 

Prop. XXirTTT . The intellectual love of God, which arises 
from the third hind of hnowledge, is eternal, 

Pt^of, — The third kind of knowledge is eternal (V. 
xxxi. I. Ax. iii.) ; therefore (by the same Axiom) the 
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love whieii arises ^terefrom is also necessarily eternal. 

Note, — Although this love towards Gk)d has (bjR the fore- 
going Prop.) no beginning, it yet possesses all the perfec- 
tions of love, just as though it had arisen as we feigned in 
the Coroll, of the last Prop. Nor is there here any diffe- 
rence, except that the mind possesses as eternal those same 
perfections which we feigned to accrue to it, and they are 
accompanied by the idea of God as eternal cause. If plea- 
sure consists in the transition to a greater perfection, as- 
suredly blessedness must consist in the mind being endowed 
with perfection itself. ^ 

Prop. XXXtV. The mind w, only while the body endures, 
subject to those emotions which are attributable to passions. 
Proof. — Imagination is the idea wherewith the mind 
contemplates a tiling as present (II. xvii. note) ; yet this ' 
idea indicates rather the present disposition of the human 
body than the nature of the external thing (II. xvi. Coroll, 
ii.). Therefore emotion (see general Def. of Emotions) is 
imagination, in so far as it indicates the present disposition 
of the body ; therefore (V. xxi.) the mind is, only while the 
body endures, subject to emotions which are attributable to 
passions. Q.E.JD, 

Corollary, — Hence it follows that no love save intellectual 
love is eternal. 

Note, — If vre look to men’s general opinion, we shall see 
that they are indeed conscious of the eternity o*f their mind, 
but that they confuse eternity with duration, and ascribe 
it to the imagination or the memory which they believe to 
remain after death. 

Prop. XKX Vv** God loves himself with an inf nite intellect 
tual love, < 

Proof. — God is absolutely infinite (I. Def. vi.), that is 
(II. Def. vi.), the nature of God rejoices in infinite perfec- 
tion ; and such rejoicing is (JT. iii.) accompanied by the 
idea of himself, th^is (I. xi. and Def. i.), the idea of his 
own cause : now this is what we have (in V. xxxii. Coroll.) 
described as intellectual love. < 

Prop. XXXVI. The intellectual love of the mind towards 
God is that very love of God whereby God loves himself, not 
in so far as he is infinite, but in so far as he can he explained 
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through the essence of the human min^l regarded finder the 
form of eternity ; in other words^ the intellectual 'love of the 
mind towmds God is part of the infinite love wherewith God 
loves himself 

Proof — This love of the mind mn!fet be referred to the 
activities of the mind (V. xxxii. Coroll, and HE. iii.) ; it is 
itself, indeed, an activity whereby the^ mind regards itself 
accompanied by the idea of God as cause (V. xxxii. and 
Coroll.) ; that is (I. xxv. Coroll, and 11. xi. Coroll.), an 
activity whereby God, in so far as he can be explained 
through the human mind, regards himself accompanied by 
•the idea of himselr ; therefore (by the last P/*op.), this love 
of the mind is part of the infinite love wherewith God loves 
himself. Q,E.B. 

Corollary. — Hence it follows that God, in so far as he 
loves himself, loves man, and, consequently, that the love 
of God towards men, and the intellectual love of the mind 
towards God are identical. 

Note. — From what has been said we clearly understand, 
wherein our salvation, or blessedness, or freedom, consists ; 
namely, in the constant and eternal love Jowards God, or 
in God*s love towards men. This love or blessedness is, in 
the Bible, cajled Glory, and not undeservedly. For whether 
this love be referred to God or to the mind, it may rightly 
be called acquiescence of spirit, which (Def . of the Emotions, 
xxv. xxx.) is not really distinguished from glory. In so far 
as it is referred to God, it is (V. sJtxv.) pleasure, if we may 
still use that term, accompanied by the idea of itself, and, 
in so far as it is referred to the mind, it is the same 
(V. xxvii.). 

Again, sine® the essence of our mind consists solely in 
knowledge, whereof the beginning and the foundation is God 
(I. XV. and 11. xlvii. note), it becomes clear toMis, in \Wiat 
manner and way our mind, as to its essence and emstence, 
follows from the divine natur^ and constantly depends on 
God. I have thought it worth while hqpe to call attention 
to this, in ord^ to show bV this example how the knowledge 
of paffcicular things, which I have called intuitive or of the 
third Jcind (IT. xL note ii.), is potent, and more powerful 
than the universal knowledge, which I have styled know- 
ledge of the second kind. For, although in Part I. I 
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showed & general j}irms, that aU things (and consequently, 
also, the human mind) depend as to their essence and exis- 
tence on Gk)d, yet that demonstration, though^legitinmte 
and placed beyond the chances of doubt, does not affect 
our mind so much, dls when the same conclusion is derived 
from the actual essence of some particular thing, which we 
say depends on Q-od. 

Prop. XXXVTL. There is nothing in nature, which is con» 
trary to this intellectual love, or which can take it awa/y. 
Proof , — This intellectual love follows necessarily from 
the nature of the mind, in so far as the latter is regarded 
through the nature of God as an eternal truth (V. xxxiii.. 
and xxix.). ff, therefore, there should be anything which 
would be contrary to this love, that thing would be con- 
trary to that which is true ; consequently, that, which should 
be able to take away this love, would cause that which is 
true to be false ; an obvious absurdity. Therefore there 
is nothing in nature wliich, <fcc. Q.E.I), 

Note, — The Axiom of Part IV. has reference to particular 
things, in so far as they are regarded in relation to a given 
time and ])lace : of tliis, I think, no ope can doubt. 

Prop, XXXVTU. In proportion as the mind understands 
more things hy the second and third hind of knowledge, it is 
less subject to those emotions which are evil, and' stands in less 
fear of death. . 

Proof . — The mind’s essence consists in knowledge (II. xi.) ; 
therefore, in proportioiy as the mind uncibrstands more 
things by the second and third kinds of knowledge, the 
greater will be the part of it that endures (V. xxix. and 
xxiii.), and, consequently (by the last .Proj).), the greater 
will be the part that is not touched by the (^notions, which 
are contrary to our nature, or in other words, evil (IV. xx?:.). 
Thus, in i)roportion as the mind understands more things 
by the second and third kinds of knowledge, the greater 
will be the part of it, that r^ains unimpaired, and, conse- 
quently, less subject to emotions, &c. Q.E.D, 

Note.— Hence we understand that point which I touched 
on in IV. xxxix. note, and which I promised td explainin this 
Part ; pamely, that death becomes less hurtful, in propor- 
tion as the mind’s clear and distinct knowledge is greater, 
and, consequently, in proportion as the mind loves God 
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more. Again, since from the thirdl|kind of l^fiiowledge 
arises the highest possible e"i£niescence (V. xxvii.), it fol- 
lows that#the human mind can attain to being of sucb a 
nature, that the part thereof which we have shown to 
perish with the body (V. xxi.) should be of little impor- 
tance when compared with the part which endures. But I 
will soon treat of the subject at greater length. 

Prop. XXXIX. He, who possesses a body capable of the 
greatest number of activities, possesses a mind whereof the 
greatest part is eternal. 

Proof — He, who possesses a body capable of the greatest 
* number of activities, is least agitated by those emotions 
which are evil (IV. xxxviii.) — ^that is (IV. xxx.), by those 
emotions which are contrary to our nature; therefore 
(V. X.), he possesses the power of arranging and associating 
•the modifications of the body according to the intellectual 
order, and, consequently, f>f bringing it about, that all the 
modifications of 'the body should be referred to the idea of 
dod ; whence it will come to pass that (V. xv.) he will be 
affected with love towards God, who (V. xvi.) must occupy 
or constitute the chief part of the mind ; therefore (V. 
xxxiiit), such a man will jK)Ssess a mind \^ereof the clnef 
part is eternal. Q.E.D. 

Note. — Sihce human bodies are capable of the greatest num- 
ber of activities, there is no doubt but that they may be of 
such a nature, tliat they may be referred to minds possessing 
a great knowte.dge of themselves «,nd of God, and whereof 
the greatest or chief part is eternal, and, therefore, that 
they should scarcely fear death. But, in order that this 
may be understood more clearly, we must here call to mind, 
that we live ip. a state of perpetual variation, and, accord- 
ing as we are changed for the better or the worse, we are 
called happy or unhappy. 

For he, who, from being an infant or a child, becomes a 
corpse, is called unhappy ; wljjW’eas it is set down to happi- 
ness, if we have been able to Hve through the whole period 
of life with a sound mind in a sound body. And, in 
reali^, he, wfio, as in the case of an infant or a child, has 
a body capable of very few activities, and depending, for 
the lAost part, on external causes, has a mind which, con- 
sidered in itself alone, is scarcely conscious of itself, or of 
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God, or id things ;^Hrhereas, ho, who has a body capable 
of very many activities, has a mind which, consider^ in 
itself alone, is highly conscious of itself, of Gbd, and of 
things. In this life, therefore, we primarily endeavour 
to bring it about, that the body of a child, in so far as 
its nature allows and conduces thereto, may be changed 
into something else capable of very many activities, and 
referable to a mind 'whi(‘li is highly (*onscious of itself, of 
God, and of things ; and w(* desire so to change it, that 
what is refi'rred to its imagination and memory may be- 
come insignificant, in comparison with its intellect, as I 
have already said in the ncde to the last* Proposition. 

Prop. XL. In proportion as each thimj posficsses more 
of perfection y so is it more active, and less passive; and, 
vice versa, in propoHion as it is more active, so is if more 
perfect, 

oproof — In pro]>ortion as eacli thing is more perfect, it 
j possesses more of reality (II. I)ef. vi.), and, consequently 
(in. iii. and note), it is to that extent more active and less 
passive. This demonstration may be reversed, and thus 
]>rove that, in jjroiwtioii as a thing is more active, so is it 
more perfect. 

Corollary . — Hence it follows that the part of the mind 
which endures, be it great or small, is more ]>erfeet than 
the rest. For the eternal 2 >art of the mind (V. xxiii. xxix.) 
is the understanding, through which alone we are said to 
act (lU. iii.) ; tlu* ])art -v^hich we have shown to perish is 
the imagination (V. xxi.), through which only we are said 
to be ])assiv(» (III. iii. and general I)ef. of the Emotions) ; 
therefor<% the form(*r, 1 k' it great or small, is more perfect 
than the litter.’'* Q.E.D. 

Note . — Such are the doctrines which I had pinq^osedHo 
set forth concerning the mind, in so far as it is regarded 
without relation to the bodv ; whenccs as also from I. xxi. 
and other places, it is idaiii ?hat our mind, in so far as it 
understands, is an eternal mode of thinking, which is deter- 
mined by another eternal mode of thinking, and this other 
by a third, and so on to infinity ; so that" all taken to- 
gether at once constitute the eternal and infinite intellect 
of God. 

Prop. XLI. Even if we did not know that our mind is 
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eternal, we should stiU consider as o^prvrnary importance 
piety, amd religion, and generally all things which, in Pa/rt 
IV., we showed to he attributable to enrage and high^ 
mir^dmss. 

Proof, — ^The first and only foundation of virtue, or the 
rule of right living is (IV. xxii. Coroll, and xxiv.) seeking 
one’s own true interest. Now, in order to determine what 
reason prescribes as useful, we took no account of the 
xnind’s eternity, which has only become known to us in 
this Fifth Part. Although we were ignorant at that time 
that the mind is eternal, we nevertheless stated that the 
• qualities attributable to courage and high-Djiiindedness are 
of primary importance. Therefore, even if we were still 
ignorant of this doctrine, we should yet put the aforesaid 
precepts of reason in the first place. Q.E.D. 

• Note, — ^The general belief of the multitude seems to be 
different. Most people seW to believe that they are frte, 
in so far as they may obey their lusts, and that they 
cede their rights, in so far as they are bound to live ac- 
cording to the commandments of the divine law. They 
therefore believe that piety^ religion, ^and, generally, 
all things attributable to firainess of mind, are burdens, 
which, after^ death, they hope to lay aside, and to receive 
the reward for their bondage, that is, for their piety and 
religion ; it is not only by this hope, but also, and chiefly, 
by the fear of being horribly punished after death, that 
they are induced to live according to the divine command- 
ments, so far as their feeble and infirm spirit will carry 
them. 

If men had not this hope and tliis fear, but be- 
lieved that th-c mind perishes with the body, and that no 
h(^ of prolonged life remains for the wretches who are 
broken down with the burden of piety, they w ould return 
to their own inclinations, controlling everything in accor- 
dance with their lusts, and d^iring to obey fortune rather 
than themselves. Such a course appears to me not less 
absurd than i| a man, because he does not believe that he 
can 1^ wholesome food sustain his body for ever, should 
wish ^ cram himself with poisons and deadly fare ; or if, 
because he sees that the mind is not eternal or immortal, 
he should prefer to ‘be out of his mind altogether, and to 
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live iritljyut the of reason ; these ideas are so absurd 
as to be scarcely worth refuting. 

Prop. XLII. "Bleeeednese is not the reward of^rtue, ltd 
virtue itself; neither do we rejoice therein^ became we control 
our lusts, hut, contraiKvnse, became we rejoice therein, we are 
able to control our lusts. 

Proof — Blessedness consists in love towards God (V. 
xxxvi. and note), which love springs from the third kind of 
knowledge (V. xxxii. Coroll.) ; therefore this love (III. iii. 
lix.) must be referred to the mind, in so far as the latter is 
active ; therefore (IV. Def . viii.) it is virtue itseK. Tliis was 
our first point. Again, in proportion as the mind rejoices > 
more in this divine love or blessedness, so does it the more 
understand (V. xxxii.) ; that is (Y. iii. Coroll.), so much the 
more power has it over the emotions, and (V. xxxviii.) so 
much the less is it subject to those emotions wliich are" 
evil ; therefore, in i.>roportion aS the mind rejoices in this 
divine love or blessedness, so has it the power of controlling 
lusts. And, since human power in controlling the emotions 
consists solely in the understanding, it follows that no one 
rejoices in blessedness, because he has controlled his lusts, 
but, contrariwise, his power of controlling his lusts arises 
from this blessedness itself. Q.E.D. 

Note. — I have thus completed all I wished \o set forth 
touching the mind’s power over thot emotions and the 
mind’s freedom. Wlience it appears, how potent is the 
wise man, and how muck he surj)asses the ignorant man, 
who is driven only by his lusts. For the ignorant man is 
not only distracted in various ways by external causes 
without ever gaining the true acquiescence of his spirit, 
but moreover Kves, as it were unwitting of himself, and of 
God, and of things, and as soon as he ceases to suffar, 
ceases also to be. 

Whereas the wise man, in so far as he is regarded as 
such, is scarcely at all distUf^>ed in spirit, but, being con* 
scious of himself, and of God, and of things, by a certain 
eternal necessity, never ceases to be, but always possesses 
true acquiescence of his spirit. * 

If th§. way which I have pointed out as leading to this 
result seems exceedingly hard, it may nevertheless be dis- 
covered. Needs must it be hard, since it is so seldom 
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found. How would it be possible, if itftvation were ready 
to our band, and could without great la wur be found, that 
it should ^ by almost all men n^lected ? But all tilings 
excellent are as difficult as they are rare. 
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LETTEE I. 

Henby Oldenburg^ to B. de Smnoza. 

[Oldenhurg, after complimenting Spinoza, aslcs him to enter 
into a philosophical correspondence,'] 

I LLTJSTEIOTJS Sir, and most worthy Friend,— So 
painful to me was the separation from you the other day 
after our meeting in your retreat at Ehijnshurg, that it is 
my first endeavour, now that I am returned to England, to 
renew, as far as is possible by correspondence, my intercburse 
with you. Solid learning, conjoined with courtesy and 
refinement# of manners (wherewith both nature and art 
have most amply endowed you), carries with it such 
charms as to command the love of every honourable and 
liberally-edujated man. Let us then, most excellent sir, 

■ join hands in sincere friendship, Snd let us foster the feel- 
ing with every zealous endeavour and kind ofi&ce in our 
power. Whatever my poor means can furnish I beg you 
to look on as your own. Allow me in rejurn^to claim a 
share in the fiches of your talents, as I may do without in- 
flicting any loss on yourself. 

We conversed at Ehijnshurg of God, of Extension, of 
infinite thought, of the difEer^ces and agreements between 
these, of the nature of the connection between the human^ 
soul and body, and further, of the principles of the Car-* 
tesian and Bi^conian phifosophies. 

But, as we then spoke of these great questions merely 
curs<vily and by the way, and as my mind has bebn not a 

^ .See Introduction, p, xvi. 
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little tormented with ^ohem since, I will appeal to the rights 
of oTir newly cemented friendship, and most affectionately 
beg you to give me at somewhat greater len^ih your 
opinion on the subjects I have mentioned. On two points 
especially I ask for enlightenment, if I may presume so 
far ; first : In what do you place the true distinction between 
thought and matter? secondly i What do you consider to 
be the chief defects in the Cartesian and Baconian philo- 
sophies, and how do you think they might best be removed, 
and something more sound substituted? The more freely 
you write to me on these and similar svbjects, the more 
closely wiU yon tie the bonds of our friendship, and the 
stricter will be the obligation laid on me to repay you, as 
far as possible, with similar services. 

There is at present in the press a collection of physio- 
logical discourses written by £\n Englishman of noble 
f aihily and distinguished learning.^ They treat of the nature 
and elasticity of the air, as proved by forty-three experi- 
ments ; also of its fluidity, solidity, and other analogous 
matters. As soon as the work is published, I shall make a 
point of sending it to you by any friend who may be cross- 
ing the sea. Meanwhile, farewell, and remember your 
friend, who is 

Yours, in all affection and zeal, 

Henry Oldenburg. 

London, Aug., 1661 . 


LETTEE n. 

Spinoza to Oldenburg. 

[Answer to Letter I. Spinoza defines “ God,” and “ attn^ 
hute** and sends definitions, axioms, and first four proposi- 
tions of Booh I. of Ethic^, Some errors of Bacon and 
JDescaHes discussed.] 

iLLUST^iious Sir, — ^How pleasant your fri3ndship^is to 
me, you may yourself judge, if your modesty will allow you 
to reflect on the abundance of your own excellences. In- 

^ Robert Boyle. 
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deed the thought of these makes me^seem not a Kttle hold 
in entering into such a compact, the more so when I con- 
sider thftt between friends all things, and especially things 
spiritual, ought to be in common. However, tins must 
lie at the charge of your modesty and kindness rather 
than of myself. You have been willing to lower yourself 
through the former and to fill me with the abundance of 
the latter, till I am no longer afraid to accept the close 
friendship, which you hold out to me, and which you deign 
to ask of me in return; no effort on my part shall be 
spared to render it lasting. 

As for my mental endowments, such as they are, I would 
willingly allow you to share them, even though I knew it 
would be to my own great hindrance. But this is not 
meant as an excuse for denying to you what you ask by 
the rights of friendshin. 1 will therefore endeavour to 
explain my opinions on tlie topics you touched on ; thdhgh 
I scarcely hope, unless your kindness intervene, that 1 
shall thus draw the bonds of our friendship closer. 

I will then begin by speaking briefly of God, Whom I 
define as a Being consisting in infinite attributes, whereof 
each is infinite or supremely perfect after its kind. 
You musi; observe that by attribute I mean everything, 
which IS conceived through itseK and in iiseK, so that the 
coiicej>tion of it does not involve the conception of anything 
else. For instance, extension is conceived through itself 
and in itsel?, but motion is nott The latter is conceived 
through something else, for the conc(*ption of it implies 
extension. 

That the definition above given of God is true appears 
from the fa#t, that by God we mean a flSein^ supremely 
perfect and absolutely infinite. That such a Being exists 
may easily^ be proved from the definition ; but as this is 
not the place for such proof^ will pass it over. What I 
am bound here to prove, in ^der to satisfy the first inquiry 
of my distinguished questioner, are the following conse- 
quences ; firdj that in the universe there cannot exist two 
suh^ttiances Vithout their differing utterly in essence; 
secondly, that substance cannot be produced or created— 
existence pertains to its actual essence ; thirdly, that all sub- 
stance must be infinite or supremely perfect after its kind. 
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When these points have been demonstrated, my dis- 
tinguished questioner will readily perceive my drift, if he 
reflects at the same time on the definition of ©od. In 
order to prove them clearly and briefly, I can think of 
nothing better than to submit them to the bar of your 
judgment proved in the geometrical method/ I therefore 
enclose them separately and await your verdict upon 
them. 

Again, you ask me what errors I detect in the Cartesian 
and Baconian philosophies. It is not my custom to expose 
the errors of others, nevertheless I will '^ield to your re- 
quest. The first and the greatest error is, that these 
philosophers have strayed so far from the knowledge of 
the first cause and origin of all things ; the second is, that 
they did not know the true nature of the human mind ; 
the third, that they never graspe<? the true cause of error. 
The’ necessity for correct knowledge on these three points 
can only be ignored by persons completely devoid of learn- 
ing and training. 

Tliat they have wandered astray from the knowledge of 
the first cause, *r.nd of the human mind, may easily be 
gathered from the truth of the three propositions given 
above ; I therefore devote myself entirely to the demon- 
stration of the third error. Of Bacon I shall say very little, 
for he speaks very confusedly on the point, and works out 
scarcely any proofs : he simply narrates. In the first place 
he assumes, that the human intellect is liable to err, not 
only through the fallibility of the senses, but also solely 
through its own nature, and that it frames its conceptions 
in accordance wi^th the analogy of its own nature, not with 
the analogy of the universe, so that it is like a mirror re- 
ceiving rays from external objects unequally, and mingling 
its own nature with the nature of things, <fec. 

Secondly, that the humUB^ intellect is, by reason of its 
own nature, prone to abstractions; such things as are in 
flux it feigns to be constant, &c. 

Thirdly, that the human intellect continually augments, 
and is unable to come to a stand or to rest content. -The 
other cadses which he assigns may ail be reduced to the 


^ The allusion is to Eth. L, Beginning— Prop, ir. 
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one Cartesian principle, that the hianan will is free and 
more extensive than the intellect, or, as Verulam liim- 
self moiie confusedly puts it, that “ the understanding is 
not a dry light, but receives infusion from the will.” ^ (We 
may here observe that Verulam ofteh employs “ intellect ” 
as synonymous with mind, differing in this respect from 
Descartes). This cause, then, leaving aside the others as 
unimportant, I shall show to be false ; indeed its falsity 
would be evident to its supporters, if they would consider, 
that will in general differs from this or that particular 
volition in the ss^e way as whiteness differs from this or 
that 'white object, or humanity from this oj* that man. It 
is, therefore, as impossible to conceive, that will is the cause 
of a given volition, as to conceive that humanity is the cause 
of Peter and Paul. 

• Hence, as will is merely an entity of the reason, and 
cannot be called the cause of particular volitions, and as 
some cause is needed for ibhe existence of such volitions, 
these latter cannot be called free, but are necessarily such 
as they are determined by their causes ; lastly, according 
to Descartes, errors are themselves particular volitions ; 
hence it necessarily follows that errors, or, in other words, 
particular ^volitions, arc not free, but are detc^nnined by 
external causes, and in nowise by the will. This is what I 
undertook to prove*. 


LETTER m. 

Oldenburg to Spinoza.^ 

[Oldenhurg propounds several questions conceini'm^ God and 
His existence, thought, and the axioms of Eth. I. He 
also informs Spinoza of a i^ilosophical society, and j^ro- 
mises to send Boyle's hoohJ\ 

Mj)ST EXCiiLLENT Friend, — ^YouT learned letter has been 
delivered to me, and read with great pleasure. 

I highly approve of your geometrical method of proof, 

^ Bacon, Nov. Org. I. Aph. 49 . 
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but I must set it dorm to my dulness, that I cannot follow 
with readiness what you set forth with such accuracy. 
Suffer me, then, I beg, to expose the slowness of i;iy under- 
standing, while I put the following questions, and beg of 
you to answer them. 

First, Do you clearly and indisputably understand 
solely from the definition you have given of God, that such 
a Being exists ? For my part*, when I reflect that defini- 
tions contain only the conceptions formed by our minds, 
and that our mind forms many conceptions of things which 
do not exist, and is very fertile in multiplying and ampli- 
fying what it has conceived, I do not yet see, that from the 
conception I have of God I can infer God’s existence. I 
am able by a mental combination of all the perfections I 
perceive in men, in animals, in vegetables, in minerals, 
&c., to conceive and to form an idea of some single sub- 
stance uniting in itself all such excellences; indeed my 
mind is able to multiply and augment such excellences in- 
definitely ; it may thus figure forth for itself a most per- 
fect and excellent Being, but there would be no reason 
thence to conclude that such a Being actually exists. 

Secondly, I wish to ask, whether you think it unques- 
tionable, that body cannot be limited by thought, or thought 
by body; seeing that it still remains undefided, what 
thought is, whether it be a physical motion or a spiritual 
act quite distinct from body ? 

Thirdly, Do you reckor the axioms, which J'ou have sent 
to me, as indemonstrable principles known by the light of 
nature and needing no proof ? Perhaps the first is of this 
nature, but I do not see how the other three can be placed 
in a like category. The second assumes that nothing exists 
in the universe save substances and accidents, but many 
persons would say that time and place cannot be classed 
either as one or the other. Your third axiom, that things 
having different attributes no quality in common, is so 
from being clear to me, that its contrary seems to be 
shown in the whole universe. All things known to us agree 
in certain respects and differ in others. Lastl;^, your fourth 
axiom, that when things have no quality in common', one 
cannot he producedhy another, is not so plain to my groping 
intelligence as to stand in need of no further illumination. 
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God has nothing. actually in common «dth created things, 
yet nearly all of us believe Him to be their cause. 

As y^ouisee that in my opinion your axioms are not estab- 
lished beyond all the assaults of doubt, you will readily 
gather that the propositions you have* based upon them do 
not appear to me absolutely firm. The more I reflect upon 
them, the more are doubts suggested to my mind concern- 
ing them. 

As to the first, I submit that two men are two substances 
with the same attribute, inasmuch as both are rational ; 
whence I infer tht-t* there can be two substances with the 
same attribute. 

As to the second, I opine that, as nothing can be its own 
cause, it is hardly within the scope of our intellect to pro- 
nounce on the truth of the proposition, that suhstance can- 
*not he produced even by any other substance. Such a 
proposition asserts all substances to be self-caused, and «,11 
and each to be independent of one another, thus making so 
many gods, and therefore denying the first cause of all 
things. This, I willingly confess, I cannot understand, 
unless you will be kind enough to explain your theory on 
this sublime subject somewhat more fully and simply, in- 
forming m^ what may be the origin and mode of i>roduc- 
tion of substances, and the mutual interdependence and 
subordination of things. I most strenuously beg and con- 
jure you by that friendship which we have entered into, to 
answer me fifetdy and faithfully ota these points ; you may 
rest assured, that everything which you think fit to com- 
municate to me will remain untampered with and safe, for 
I will never allow anything to become public through me 
to your hurt^r disadvantage. In our philoflfeophical society 
we proceed diligently as far as opportunity offers with our 
experiments and observations, lingering over the compila- 
tion of the history of mechanic arts, with the idea that the 
forms and qualities of thingsVfan best be explained from 
mechanical principles, and that all natural effects can boi*- 
produced through motion, shape, and consistency, ^thout 
reference to inexplicable forms or occult qualities, wluch are 
but the refuge of ignorance. 

I %iU send the book I promised, whenever the Dutch 
Ambassadors send (as they frequently do) a messenger to 
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the Hague, or whenever some other friend whom I can 
trust goes your way. I beg you to excuse my prolixity and 
freedom, and simply ask you to take in good part, ♦as one 
friend from another, the straightforward and unpolished 
reply I have sent to your letter, believing me to be without 
deceit or affectation, 

Yours most faitlifully, 

Henky Oldenburg. 

London, 27 Sept., 1661. 


LETTER IV. 

Spinoza to Oldenburg. 

l^inoza answers some of Old&dburg's questions and doubts, 
htit has not time to rej^ly to all, as he is just setting out for 
A^nsterdam,'] 

Illustrious^Sir, — As I was starting for Amsterdam, 
where I intend* staying for a week or two, I received your 
most welcome letter, and noted the objections you raise to 
the three propositions I sent you. Not having time to 
reply fully, I will confine myself to these three. 

To the first I answer, that not from eveiy definition does 
the existence of the thirg defined follow, but only (as I 
showed in a note appended to the three propositions) from 
the definition or idea of an attribute, that is (as I explained 
fully in the definition given of God) of a thing conceived 
through ap.:d in itself. The reason for tliis distinction was 
pointed out, if I mistake not, in the above-mentioned note 
sufficiently clearly at any rate for a philosopher, who is 
assumed to be aware of the difference between a fiction and 
a clear and distinct idea, anti also of the truth of the axiom 
that every definition or clear and distinct idea is true. 
When, this has been duly noted, I do not see what more is 
required for the solution of your first questi(!ni. 

I thei:efore. proceed to the solution of the second, wherein 
you seem to admit that, if thought does not belong to the 
nature of extension, then extension will not be limited by 
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thought; your douht only involves Ihe example given. 
But observe, I beg, if we say that extension is not limited 
by extension but by thought, is not this the same as saying 
that extension is not infinite absolutely, but only as far as 
extension is concerned, in other words, infinite ’after its 
kind ? But you say : perhaps thought is a corporeal action : 
be it so, though I by no means grant it : you, at any rate, 
will not deny that extension, in so far as it is extension, is 
not thought, and this is all that is required for explaining 
my definition and proving the tliird proposition. 

Thirdly, You proceed to object, tliat my axioms ought 
not to be ranked as universal notions. I wijl not dispute 
this point with you ; but you further hesitate as to their 
truth, seeming to desire to show that their contrary is 
more probable. Consider, I beg, the definition which I 
^ave of substance and attriljute, for on that they all dei)end. 
When I say that I mean by substance that vrhich is con- 
ceived through and in itself ; and that I mean by modifi- 
cation or accident that, which is in something else, and is 
conceived through that wherein it is, evidently it follows 
that substance is by nature prior to its Pi^cidents. For 
without the former the latter can neither be nor be con- 
ceived. Secondly, it follows that, besides substances and 
accidents, nothing exists really or externally to the intellect. 
For everything is conceived either through itself or through 
something else, and the conception of it either involves or 
does not involve the conception of sfjmething else. Tliirdly, 
it follows that things which possess different attributes 
have nothing in common. For by attribute I have ex- 
plained that I mean something, of which the conception 
does not involve the conception of anytliingulse. * Fourthly 
anfi lastly, it follows that, if two things have nothing in 
common, one cannot be the cause of the other. For, as 
there would be nothing in common between the effect and 
the cause, the whole efect woifld spring from nothing. As 
for your contention that G-od has nothing actually in com-*^ 
mon with created things, I have maintained the«i.exact 
opposite in my definition. I said that GTod is a Being con- 
sisting of infinite attributes, whereof each one is infinite or 
supremely perfect after its kind. With regard to what 
you say concerning ’my first proposition, I beg you, my 
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friend, to bear inrmind, that men are not created but 
bom, and that their bodies already exist before birth, 
though under different forms. You draw the conclusion, 
wherein I fully concur, that, if one particle of matter 
be annihilated, thtf whole of extension would forthwith 
vanish. My second proposition does not make many 
gods but only one, to wit, a Being consisting or infinite 
attributes, Ac. 


LETTEE V. 

Oldenburg to Spinoza. 

[OMenhurg sends Boyle's book, and laments that Spinoza has 
not been able to answer all his doubts,'] 

Most respected Friend, — Please accept herewith the 
book I promised you, and write me in answer your opinion 
on it, especially on the remarks about nitre, and about 
fluidity, and solidity. I owe you the warmest thanks for your 
learned seconcP letter, which I received to-day, but I greatly 
grieve that your journey to Amsterdam prevent^ you 
from answering all my doubts. I beg you will supply the 
omission, as soon as you have leisure. You have much 
enlightened me in your last letter, but have not yet dis- 
pelled all my darkness ; ^^this result will, I believe, be hap- 
pily accomplished, when you send me clear and distinct in- 
formation concerning the first origin of things. Hitherto 
I have been somewhat in doubt as to the cause from which, 
and the manner in which things took their origin ; also, as to 
what is the nature of their connection with the first caujije, 
if such there be. All that I hear or read on the subject 
seems inconclusive. Do you then, my very learned master, 
act, as it were, as my torcl^^earer in the matter. You will 
..have no reason to doubt my confidence and gratitude. 
Such is the earnest petition of 

Yours most faith&illy, , 

Henry Oldenburg. 
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LETTEE VI. 

Spinoza to OLDENBtwia. 

[Containing detailed criticisms hy Spinoza of Bobert Boyle's 

boohJl • 

Omitted, 


LETTEE Vn. 

Oldenbueg to Spinoza. 


[After thanhing Spinoza^ in the name of himself and Boyli, 
Oldenburg mentions the foundation of the Boyal Society^ 
and begs his correspondent to publish his theological and 


The body qt philosophers which I formerly mentioned to 
you has now, by the king’s grace, been constituted as a 
Eoyal Society, and fulnish^ with a public charter, whereby 
distinguished privileges are conferred upon it, and an ex- 
cellent prospect afEorded of endowing it \Ndth the necessary 
revenues. 

I vould by all means advise you not to begrudge to the 
learned those works in philosophy and theology, which you 
have composed with the talent that distinguiflies you. 
Publish them, I beg, whatever be the verdict of petty 
theologians. Your country is free; the course of philo- 
sophy should there be free also. . Your own prudence will, 
doubtless, suggest to you, thdx your ideas and opinions 
should be put forth as quietly as possible. For the rest, ' 
commit the isgue to fortune. Come, then, good sin» cast 
away all fear of exciting against you the pigmies of our 
time. Long enough have we saci^ced to ignorance and 
pedantry. Let us spread the sails of true knowledge, and 
explore the recesses of haturemore thoroughly than hereto- 
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fore. Your medito-tions can, I take it, be printed in your 
country with impunity ; nor need any scandal among the 
learned be dreaded because of them. If th^.^e be your 
patrons and supporters (and I warrant me you will find 
them so), why should you dread the carpings of ignorance? 
I will not let you go, my honoured friend, till I have 
gained my request* nor wiU I ever, so far as in me lies, 
allow thoughts of such importance as yours to rest in 
eternal silence. I earnestly beg you to communicate to me, 
as soon as* you conveniently can, your decision in the 
matter. Perhaps events will occur heie not unworthy of 
your knowledge. The Sodety I have mentioned will now 
proceed more strenuously on its course, and, if peace con- 
tinues on our shores, will possibly illustrate the republic of 
letters with some extraordinary achievement. Farewell, 
excellent sir, and believe me, 

■’ Your most zealous and friendly, 

Henry Oldenburg, 


LETTBE Vm. 

Oldenburg to Spinoza. 

[After further replying to Spinoza!" 8 criticisms on Boyle!" s hoohr 
Oldenburg again escJu^s his correspondent to publish^ 


I now proceed to the question which has arisen between 
us. First, pefinit me to ask you whether you have finished 
the imx)ortant little work, in which you treat ‘*of the origin 
of things and their doi)endence on the first cause, and of the 
improvement of our undw;standing.” Truly, my dear sir, 
I believe nothing more jneasing or acceptable to men of 
true learning and discrimination could possibly be pub- 
lished than such a treatise. This is what a man of your 
talent and disposition should look to, far more than the 
gratification of theologians of our time and fashion. The 
latter have less regard for truth than for their own con- 
venience. I, therefore, conjure you, by the bond of our 
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friendship, “by every duty of increasing |tnd proclaiming the 
truth, not to begrudge us, or withhold from us your writings 
on these siibjects. If anything of greater importance than 
I can foresee prevents you from publishing the work, I 
earnestly charge you to give me a suiAmary of it by letter. 

Another book is soon to be published by the learned 
Boyle, which I will send you as an exchange. I will add 
papers, which will acquaint you with the whole constitution 
of our Royal Society, whereof I, with twenty others, am on 
the Council, and, with one other, am Secretary. I have no 
time to discourse ^f any further subjects. All the confi- 
•dence which honest intentions can inspire, al\ the readiness 
to serve, which the smallness of my powers will permit, I 
pledge to you, and am heartily, 

Dear sir, yours wholly, 

H. Oldenburg. 


juondon, 3 April, 1663. 


LETTER IX. 

Spinoza to Oldenburg. 

• 

[Spinoza informs Oldenburg that he ha^ removed to Ithijns- 
burg, and has spent some time at Amsterdam for the jmr- 
pose of publishing the “ Principles ofCartesiaii Philosophy.'* 
He then replies to Boyles objections.'] 

Distinguished Sib, — I have at length received your 
long wished, for letter, and am at liberty to answer it. 
But, before I* do so, I will briefly tell you,Vheft has pre- 
vtmted my replying before. When I removed iny house- 
hold goods here in April, I set out for Amsterdam. Wliile 
there certain friends asked me ip impart to them a treatise 
containing, in brief, the secontt part of the prin(*ij>les of 
Descartes treated geometrically, together with some of the* 
chief points treated of in metaphysics, which I had formerly 
dictated to a j^uth, to whom I did not wish to teach my own 
opinions openly. They further requested me, at the first 
opporlunity, to compose a similar treatise on the first part. 
Wishing to oblige my friends, I at once set myseK to the 
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task, which I in a fortnight, and handed over to 

them. They then asked for leave to print it, which I 
readily granted on the condition that one of thc^ should, 
tinder my supervision, clothe it in more elegant phraseology, 
and add a little preface warning readers that I do not 
acknowledge all the opinions there set forth as my own, 
inasmuch as I hold the exact contrary to much that is there 
written, illustrating the fact by one or two examples* All 
this the friend who took charge of the treatise promised to 
do, and this is the cause for my prolonged stay in Amster- 
dam. Since I returned to this village, I, have hardly been 
able to caU my time my own, because of the friends who 
have been kind enough to visit me. At last, my dear 
friend, a moment has come, when I can relate these occur- ; 
rences to you, and inform you why I allow this treatise to 
see the light. It may be that on this occasion some of 
those, who hold the foremost positions in my country, will 
be found desirous of seeing the rest of njy writings, 
which I acknowledge as my own ; they will thus take care 
that I am enabled to publish them without any danger of 
infringing the. laws of the land. If this be as I think, I 
shall doubtless publish at once ; if things fall out other- 
wise, I would rather be silent than obtrude my opinions 
on men, in defiance of my country, and thus render them 
hostile to me. I therefore hope, my friend, that you will 
not chafe at having to wait a short time longer ; you shall 
then receive from me either the treatise pxinted, or the 
summary of it which you ask for. If meanwhile you would 
like to have one or two copies of the work now in the press, 
I will satisfy your wish, as soon as I know of it and of 
means to send the book conveniently. , 

[Ths rest of the letter is taken up with criticisms on BoyU-s 
hook.’\ 


LETTEES X.— XIV. 


[Contain further correspondence concerning Bogle's and 

kindred suhjects.'\ 
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LETTEE Xin.4- 
Oldenbttbg to SpmozA. 

{The place of this letter is between Letters XIII, and XIY, 
It was written apparently in September, 1665. It mentions 
the plague, which was then at its height, the war, and the 
labours of the Moyal Society, and especially of Boyle, Then 
comes the passage here given. The letter terminates with 
references to the comets, and to Huyghens,'] 


I see that you are engaged not so much in philosophy as 
^in theology, if I may say so. That is, you are recording 
your thoughts about angels, prophecy, and miracles, .J)ut 
you are doing this, perhaps, in a philosophical manner ; 
however that may be, I am certain that the work ‘ is worthy 
of you, and that I am most anxious to have it. Since these 
most ^fficult times prevent free intercourse, I bog at least 
that you will not disdain to signify to m'e in your next 
letter ® your design and aim in this writing of yours. 

Here we» are daily expecting news of a second naval 
battle, unless indeed your fleet has retired into port. 
Virtue,* the nature* of which you hint is being discussed 
among your ,/riends, belongs to wild beasts not to men. 
For if men acted according to th^ guidance of reason, they 
would not so tear one another in pieces, as they evidently 
do. But what is the good of my complaining ? Vices will 
exist while men do ; ® but yet they are not qontj/iuous, but 
compensated Ijy the interposition of better things. 

* The Tract atns Tlieologicp-Politic^. 

® Spinoza’s answer to this letter isafet extant. 

® The English fleet twice defeated the Dutch in 1665, on June 3ri 
and Sept. 4th. Secundo perhaps means successful,” but this hardly 
agrees with Oldenburg’s politeness. — [T b.] 

^ “ Virtus, del^ua disceptare inter vos innuis, ferina est, non humana.” 
I do not think that, in the absence of the previous letter fropi Spinoza 
here referred to, the precise meaning of this sentence can be ascer- 
tained. — [T r,] 

The same phrase occurs in Tract. PoL I. ii. 

II F 
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IiETTEE XV. 

Spinoza to Oloenbueo. 

[Spinoza writes to his friend concerning the reasons which lead 
us to believe, that “ every part of nature agrees with the 
whole, and is associated with all other parts** He also 
makes a few remmks about Huyghens.'] 

DiSTiNGirisHED SiR, — For the encouragement to pursue 
my speculations given me by yourself and the distinguished 
E. Boyle, I return you my best thanks. I proceed as far 
as my slender abilities will allow me, with full confidence 
in your aid and kindness. When you ask me my opinion' 
on the question raised concerning our knowledge of the 
means, whereby each part of nature agrees with its whole, 
and the manner in which it is associated with the remain- 
ing parts, I presume you are asking for the reasons which 
induce us to believe, that each part of nature agrees with its 
whole, and is associated with the remaining parts. For as 
to the means whereby the parts are really associated, and 
each part agrees with its whole, I told you in my former 
letter that I am in ignorance. To answer such a question, 
we should have to know the whole of nature ^ nd its several 
parts. I will therefore enfieavour to show the reason, which 
led me to make the statement ; but I will premise that I 
do not attribute to nature either beauty or deformity, order 
or confusion. ^Only in relation to our imagination can 
things be called beautiful or deformed, ordered or con- 
fused. * 

By iihe association of parts, then, I merely mean that the 
laws or nature of one part i-^apt themselves to the laws or 
;!i;iature of another part, so as to cause the least possible in- 
consistency. As to the whole and the parts, I mean that a 
given number of things are parts of a whol^, in so |ar as 
the nature of each of them is adapted to the nature of the 
rest, so *that they all, as far as possible, agree together. 
On the other hand, in so far as they do not agree, each of 
them forms, in our mind, a separate idea, and is to that 
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extent considered as a whole, not as a J>art. For instance, 
when the parts of Ijmph, chyle, &c., combine, according to 
the propdrtion of the figure and size of each, so as to 
evidently unite, and form one fluid, the chyle, lymph, <fec., 
considered under this aspect, are part of the blood ; but, in 
*so far as we consider the particles of lymph as differing in 
figure and size from the particles of chyle, we shall consider 
each of the two as a whole, not as a part. 

Let us imagine, with your j>ermission, a little worm, 
living in the bloo(^, able to distinguish by sight the particles 
of blood, lymph, &c.,‘ and to reflect on the manner in which 
each particle, on meeting with another paiticle, either is 
repulsed, or communicates a portion of its own motion. 
This little worm would live in the blood, in the same way as 
we live in a part of the universe, and would consider each 
particle of blood, not as a part, but as a whole. He woi^d 
be unable to determine, how all the parts are modified by 
the general nature of blood, and are compelled by it to 
adapt themselves, so as to stand in a fixed relation to one 
another. For, if we imagine that there are no causes ex- 
ternal to the blood, which could communicate fresh move- 
ments to it, nor any space beyond the blood, nor any bodies 
whereto the 'particles of blood could communicate their 
motion, it is certain tliat the blood would always remain in 
the same state, and its particles would undergo no modifi- 
cations, save those which may be conceived as arising from 
the relations of motion existing between the lymph, the 
chyle, &c. The blood would then always have to be con- 
sidered as a whole, not as a part. But, as there exist, as 
'a matter, of fact, very many causes which modify, in a given 
manner, the nature of the blood, and are, in turn, modified 
thereby, dt follows that other motions and other relations 
arise in the blood, springing not from the mutual relations 
of its parts only, but from thorlnutual relations between 
the blood as a whole and external causes. Thus the bloods 
comes to be regarded as a>part, not as a whole. Sojnuch 
for the^whole ctid the part. 

All natural bodies can and ought to be considered in the 
same way as we have here considered the blood, for all 
bodies are surrounded by others, and are mutually deter- 
mined to exist and operate in a fixed and definite proper- 
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tion, while the relations between motion and rest in the 
sum total of them, that is, in the whole universe, remain 
unchanged. Hence it follows that each body, ii^so far as 
it exists as modified jn a particular manner, must be con- 
sidered as a part of the whole universe, as agreeing with 
the whole, and associated with the remaining parts. As* 
the nature of the universe is not limited, like the nature of 
blood, but is absolutely infinite, its parts are by this nature 
of infinite power infinitely modified, and compelled to 
undergo infinite variations. But, in respect to substance, 
I conceive that each part has a more close union with its 
whole. For, as I said in my first letter ^ (addressed to your 
while I was still at Ehijnsburg), substance being infinite 
in its nature,^ it follows, as I endeavoured to show, that 
each part belongs to the nature of substance, and, without 
it^ can neither be nor be conceired. 

You see, therefore, how and why I think that the 
human body is a part of nature. As regards the human 
mind, I believe that it also is a part- of nature ; for I main- 
tain that there exists in nature an infinite power of think- 
ing, which, in*^so far as it is infinite, contains subjectively 
the whole of nature, and its thoughts proceed in the same 
manner as nature — that is, in the sphere of ideas.'^ 
Further, I take the human mind to be identical with this 
said power, not in so far as it is infinite, and perceives the 
whole of nature, but in so far as it is finite^ and perceives 
only the human body; fn this manner, I maintain that the 
human mind is a jjart of an infinite understanding. 

But to explain, and accurately prove, all these and kin- 
dred quej}tio]US, would take too long ; and I do not think 
you expect as inuch of .me at present. I afn afraid that I 
may have mistaken your meaning, and given an answei* to 
a different question from that which you asked. Please 
inform me on this jDoint 

• ’ Letter II. * Ethics, L viii. 

® 1 have given what seems to be the meaning of this passage. The 
text Ik very obscure : “ Nempe quia statuo dare eti^ in uatura poten- 
tiam inhnitam cogitandi, quae, quatenus infinita, iir se contiffgt totam 
naturara objective et ciyus cogitationes procedunt ac natura ejus, nimi- 
rum idearum.” M. Saisset in liis French translation says here, In 
this place I rather interpret than translate Spinoza, as his thought does 
not seem to me completely expressed.*’ — [T b,] 
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You write in your last letter, that \ hinted that nearly 
all the Cartesian laws of motion are false. What I said 
was, if remember rightly, that Huyghens thinks so ; I 
myself do not impeach any of the laws except the sixth, 
concerning which I think Huyghens is also in error. I 
asked you* at the same time to communicate to me the 
experiment made according to that hypothesis in your 
Eoyal Society ; as you have not replied, I infer that you are 
not at liberty to do so. Tlie above-mentioned Huyghens 
is entirely occupied in polishing lenses. He has fitted up 
for the purpose S, handsome workshop, in which he caii also 
construct moulds. What will be the result I know not, 
nor, to speak the truth, do I greatly care. Experience has 
sufficiently taught me, that the free hand is better and 
more sure than any machine for polishing spherical 
“moulds. I can tell you ijpthing certain as yet about the 
success of the clocks or the date of Huyghens* journey to 
France. • 


LETTEE XVI. 

Oldenbubg to Spinoza. 

[^After some remarlcs on SpinozcCs last letter, and an account 
of experiments at the Moyal Society and at Oxford, Olden^ 
htirg mentions a report about the return of the Jews to 
Palestine'], 


• But I pass on to politics. Everyone here is talking 
of a report that the Jews, after remaining scattered for 
more than two thousand year’s, are about to return to 
their country. Few here belffive in it, but many desire it. 
Please tell your friend what you hear and think on tfee 
matter. For my part, unless th^ news is confirmed from 
trustWrthy fources at Constantinople, which is the place 
chiefly concerned, I shall not believe it. I should like to 
kno'^, what the Jews of Amsterdam have heard about the 
matter, and how they are affected by such important 
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tidings whicli, if truj;, would assuredly seem to harbinger 
the end of the world. * * * Believe me to be 

Yours most zealously, 

Henry Oldenburg 

London, 8 Dec., 1665. 

f 

P.S. I will shortly (d.v.) tell you the opinion of our 
philosophers on the recent comets. 


LETTER XVn. 

Oldenburg to Spinoza, 

[pide7iburg thanks Sphioza for the Tractatus Theoligico-Poli- 
ticus despatched hut not received, and modifies an adverse' 
verdict expressed in a former letter (now lost),^ 

I was unwilling to let pass the convenient opportunity 
offered me by the journey to Holland of the learned Dr. 
Bourgeois, an adherent of the Reformed religion, for exj)ress- 
ing my thanks a few weeks ago for your treatise for- 
warded to. me, but not yet arrived. But I am doubtful 
whether my letter was duly delivered. I indicated in 
them my opinion on the treatise ; but on deeper and more 
careful inspection I now think that my verdict was hasty. 
Certain arguments seeme^. to me to be urged 4t the expense 
of religion, as measured by the standard supplied by the 
common run of theologians and the received formulas of 
creeds which are evidently biassed. But .a closer considera- 
tion of the \ 7 hoie. subject convinced me, that you are far from 
attempting any injury to true religion and sound philosophy, 
but, on the fjontrary, strive to exalt and establish the true 
object of the Christian relljjion and the divine loftiness of 
fruitful philosophy. 

• Now that I believe that this is your fixed purpose, I 
would .most earnestly beg you ^o have the kindness to 
write frequently and explain the nature of ^ what ybu are 
now preparing and considering with this object to your old 
and sincere fnend, who is all eager for the happy isi^e of 
BO lofty a design. I sacredly promise you, that I will not 
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divulge a syllable to anyone, if you enjoin silence ; I wil 
only endeavour gently to prepare the* minds of good and 
wise me^j for the reception of those truths, which you will 
some day bring before a wider pubKc, and I vrill try to dis- 
pel the prejudices, which have been Conceived against your 
doctrines. •Unless I am quite mistaken, you have an insight 
deeper than common into the nature and powers of the 
human mind, and its union with the human body. I 
earnestly beg you to favour me with your reflections on 
this subject. Farewell, most excellent Sir, ^d favour the 
devoted admirer^of your teaching and virtue. 

^ Heney Oldenburg. 

London, 8 June, 1675.^ * 


LETl’lEE XVni. 

Qldenbueg to Spinoza. 

[Oldenhurg rejoices at the renewal of corresfpomdence, and 
alludes to the five hooJes of the Ethics whith Sjpinoza (in a 
letter now lost) had announced his intention of puhlishing.l 

Our correspondence being thus happily renewed, I should 
be unwilling to falf short of a friend's duty in the exchange 
of letters. \ understand from your answer delivered to me 
on July 6, that you intend to ptfblish your treatise in five 
parts. Allow me, I beg, to warn you by the sincerity of 
your affection for me, not to insert any passages which may 
seem to discourage the practice of religi^^n g,nd virtue; 
especially as nothing is more sought after m this degenerate 
and evil age than doctrines of the kind, which seem to 
give countenance to rampant vice. 

However, I will not object^io receiving a few copies of 
the said treatise. I will only ask you that, when the time 
arrives, they may be entrusted to a Dutch merchant 
living in Lor^on, who wiU see that they are forwSrded to 

^ IJie old edition gives the date 8 Oct., 1665, but this is obviously 
incorrect, as the Trac(atus Theologico-Politicus was not published* till 
1670. 
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me. There is no necyi to mention, that books of the kind 
in question have been sent to me : if they arrive safely to 
my keeping, I do not doubt that I can convenientlf dispose 
of some copies to my friends here and there, and can 
obtain a just price tor them. Farewell, and when you 
have leisure write to 

Yours most zealously, 

Henry Oldenbubo. 

London, 22 July, 1675. 


LETTEE XIX. 

. Spinoza to Oldenbueo. 

[Spinom relates his journey to Amsterdam for the purpose of 
publishing his Ethics ; he was deterred by the Mssuasions 
of theologians and Cartesians. JSe hopes that Oldenburg 
will inform him of some of the objections to the Tractatua 
Theologico^PoJiticus, made by learned men, so that they 
may be answered in notes.'] 

Distinguished and Illustrious Sir, — When I re- 
ceived your letter of the 22nd July, I had set out to Amster- 
dam for the purpose of publishing the book I had men- 
tioned to you. While I was negotiating, a ruhiour gained 
currency that I had in the press a book concerning God, 
wherein I endeavoured to show that there is no God. This 
report was believed by many. Hence certain theologians, 
perhaps the^'antSiers of the rumour, took occasion to com- 
plain of me before the prince and the magistrates ; moreE- 
over, the stupid Cartesians, being suspected of favouring 
me, endeavoured to remove j;he aspersion by abusing every- 
where my opinions and writfiigs, a course which they still 
pu/sue. When I became aware of this through trustworthy 
men, who also assured me that the* theologians were every- 
where lying in wait for me, I determined to^ut ofE 'pub- 
lishing till I saw how things were going, and I proposed to 
inform you of my intentions. But matters seem to get 
worse and worse, and I am still uncertain what to do. 
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Meanwhile I do not like to delay ary longer answering 
your letter. I will first thank you heartily for your 
friendly Tiaming, which I should be glad to have further 
explained, so that I may know, which are the doctrines 
which seem to you to be aimed againht the practice of re- 
ligion and virtue. If principles agree with reason, they are, 
I take it, also most serviceable to virtue. Further, if it be 
not troubling you too much I beg you to point out the 
passages in the Tractatus Theologico-Politic^ which are 
objected to by the learned, for I want to ijSustrate that 
treatise with not^, and to remove if possible the prejudices 
• conceived against it. Farewell. 


• LETPJE XX. 

Oldenbtteo to Spinoza. 

As I see from your last letter, the book you propose to 
publish is in peril. It is impossible not to api)rove your 
purpose of illustrating and softening down *those passages 
in the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, which have given 
j>aiQ to its "readers. First I would call attention to the 
ambiguities in your*trcatment of Grod and Nature : a great 
many people tliink you have confused the one with the 
other. Agaim, you seem to many to take away the autho- 
rity and value of miracles, whereby alone, as nearly all 
Christians believe, the certainty of the divine revelation 
can be established. 

Again, people say that you conceal your p]«nian concern- 
ing Jesus Christ, the Redeemer of the world, the only 
Mediator for mankind, and concerning His incarnation and 
redemption: they would like you to give a clear explanation 
of what you think on these thjee subjects. If you do this 
and thus give satisfaction to prudent and rational Chrisr 
tians, I think your affairji are safe. Farewell. 

• 

Loxidon, 15 l^ov., 1675,’ 

P.8. — Send me a line, I beg, to inform me whether this 
note has reached you safely. 
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LETTER XXI. 

Sputoza to Oldenbubo. 

I 

DisTiNatrisHED Sir, — 1 received on Saturday last your 
very short letter dated 16th Nov. In it you merely indi- 
cate the points in the theological treatise, which have given 
pain to readeiM, whereas I had hoped to learn from it, what 
were the opinions which militated against the practice of 
religious virtue, and which you formerly jfnentioned. How- 
ever, I will speak on the three subjects on which you desire 
me to disclose my sentiments, and tell you, first, that my 
opinion conceining God differs widely from that which is 
ordinarily defended by modern Christians. For I hold 
that God is of all things the cauije immanent, as the phrase 
is, hot transient. I say that all things are in God and 
move in God, thus agreeing with Paul,* and, perhaps, with 
all the ancient philosophers, though the phraseology may 
be different ; I will even venture tp affirm that I agree 
with all the aiw^ient Hebrews, in so far as one may judge 
from their traditions, though these are in many ways 
corrupted. The supposition of some, that I endeavour to 
prove in the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus the unity of 
God and Nature (meaning by the latte'r a ceiiain mass or 
corporeal matter), is wholly erroneous. 

As regards miracles, I am of opinion that t\ie revelation 
of God can only be established by the wisdom of the doc- 
trine, not by miracles, or in other Words by ignorance. 
This I have shown at sufficient length in Chapter VI. 
concerning ‘‘mifecles. I will here only add, that I make 
this chief distinction between religion and superstition, thsJt 
the latter is •founded on ignorance, the former on know- 
ledge ; this, I take it, is tha- reason why Christians are dis- 
tinguished from the rest of ftie world, not by faith, nor by 
charity, nor by the other fruits of the* Holy Spirit, but 
solely ky their opinions, inasmubh as they defend ^their 
cause, like everyone else, by miracles, that is by ignorance, 
which is the source of all malice ; thus they turn ti ^aith, 

^ See Acts xvii. 284 Cf. 1 Cor. iii. 16, xii. 6 ; Eph. i. 23. 
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which may be true, into superstition. Lastly, in order to 
disclose my opinions on the third point, I will teU you that 
I do not^think it necessary for salvation to know Chiist 
according to the flesh : but with regard to the Eternal Son 
of God, that is the Eternal Wisdoih of God, which has 
manifested*itself in all things and especially in the human 
mind, and above all in Christ Jesus, the case is far other- 
wise. For without this no one can come to a state of 
blessedness, inasmuch as it alone teaches, w^t is true or 
false, good or evil. And, inasmuch as thi/ wisdom was 
made especially Manifest through Jesus Christ, as I have 
» said. His disciples preached it, in so far as it was revealed 
to them through Him, and thus showed that they could 
rejoice in that spirit of Christ more than the rest of 
mankind. The doctrines added by certain churches, such 
hs that God took upon Hipaself human nature, I have ex- 
pressly said that I do not understand ; in fact, to speak ihe 
truth, they ^eem to me no less absurd than would a state- 
ment, that a circle had taken upon itself the nature of a 
square. This I think will be. sufficient explanation of my 
opinions concerning the three points mentioned. Whether 
it will be satisfactory to Christians you will know better 
than I. Fgirewell. 


LETTER XXII. 

OLDENBIJRa TO ttPINOZA, 

[Oldenburg wishes to be enlightened concerning the doctrine 
of fatalisrm, of which Spinoza has been cfc^setl. Me dis- 
• courses on man^s limited intelligence and on the incarna- 
tion of the Son of God,] 

As you seem to accuse me o^excessive brevity, 1 will this 
time avoid the charge by excessive prolixity. You expected, 
I see, that I should set forth those opinions in your witings, 
whiclf seem discourage the practice of rehgious virtue in 
your readers. I will indicate the matter which especially 
pain^them. You appear to set up a fatalistic necessity for all 
things and actions ; if such is conceded and asserted, people 
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aver, that the sinews^ of all laws, of virtue, and of religion, 
are fevered, and that all rewards and punishment are vain. 
Whatsoever can compel, or involves necessity, is ^leld also 
to excuse; therefore no one, they think, can be without 
excuse in the sight of God. K we are driven by fate, and 
all things follow a fixed and inevitable path laid down by 
the hard hand of necessity, they do not see where punish- 
ment can come in. What wedge can be brought for the 
untying of finis knot, it is very difficult to say. I should 
much hke to rnow and learn what help you can supply in 
the matter. ** 

As to the opinions which you have kindly disclosed to 
me on the three points I mentioned, the following inquiries 
suggest themselves. First, In what sense do you take 
miracles and ignorance to be synonymous and equivalent 
terms, as you appear to think in your last letter ? 

Ihe bringing back of Lazarus from the dead, and the resur- 
rection from death of Jesus Christ seem to surpass all the 
power of created nature, and to fall within the scope of divine 
power only ; it would not be a sign of cnlj^able ignorance, 
that it was necessary to exceed the limits of fimlte intelli- 
gence confined within certain bounds. But perhs^^^s you do 
not think it in harmony with the created mind a» science, 
to acknowledge in the uncreated mind and sup ^ H.e Deity 
a science and power capable of fathoming, and ( ging to 
pass events, whose reason and manner can neither be brought 
home nor explained to us‘poor human pigmies ? “ We are 
men ; ” it appears, that we must “ think every tiling human 
akin to ourselves.” * 

Again, when you say that you cannot unde^rstand that 
God really^ took" upon Himself human natuie,' it becomes 
allowable to ask you, how you understand the /texts in the 
Gnspel and the Epistle to the Hebrews, whereof the first says, 
“ The Word was made flesh,” * and the other, “ For verily 
he took not on him the nature of angels ; but he took on 
K^fii the seed of Abraham.” ® Moreover, the '^hole tenor of 
the Gofcpel infers, as I think, thaU the only begotten Son of 
God, the Word (who both was God and wqts with God), 
showed Himself in human nature, and by His passion and 

* Terence, lleaut. I. i. 25. * John i. 14. j * Heb. ii. 16. 
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death offered up the sacrifice for our 4 ^ins, the price of the 
atonement. What you have to say concerning this with- 
out impiigning the truth of the Gospel and the Christian 
religion, which I think you approve of, I would gladly 
learn. ^ 

I had meant to write more, but am interrupted by friends 
on a visit, to whom I cannot refuse the duties of courtesy. 
But what I have already put on paper is enough, and will 
perhaps weary you in your philosophizini^f Farewell, 
therefore, and believe me to be ever an a^^rer of your 
learning and knowledge. ' 

London^ 16 Dec., 1675. 


LETOER XXm. 

Spinoza to Oldenbueg. 

{Spinoza expounds io Oldenburg his views on fate and neces^ 
sity, discriminates between miracles and J^mrance, takes 
the resurrection of Christ as spiritual, and deprecates attrU 
buting t(i the sacred writers Western modes of speech.^ 

Distinguished Sie, — At last I see, what it was that you 
begged me not to publish. However, as it forms the chief 
foundation 8f everything in tlv> treatise which I intended 
to bring out, I should like briefly to explain here, in what 
sense I assert that a fatal necessity presides over all things 
and actions. God I in no wise subject to fate : I conceive 
that all things follow with inevitable necessity from the 
tiature of God, in the same way as everyone conceives that 
it follows from God’s nature that God understands Him- 
self. This latter consequence all admit to follow neces- 
sarily from the divine natuA, yet no one conceives that 
God is under the compulsion of any fate, but that-He 
understands Himself quite freely, though necesssyily. 

Efirther, ^his inevitable necessity in things does away 
neither with divine nor human laws. The principles of 
morality, whether they receive from God Himself the form 
of laws or institutions, or whether *they do not, are still 
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divine and salutary; whether we receive the good, which 
flows from virtue and the divine love, as from God in the 
capacity of a judge, or as from the necessity of Che divine 
nature, it will in either case be equally desirable ; on the 
other hand, the evils following from wicked ?<ctions and 
passions are not less to be feared because they are neces- 
sary consequences. Lastly, in our actions, whether they be 
necessary o?: contingent, we are led by hope and fear. 

Men are oiPy without excuse before God, because they are 
in God’s poweS as clay is in the hands of the potter, who 
from the same lump makes vessels, some to honour, some 
to dishonouTb^ - If you will reflect a little on this, you will, 
I doubt not, easily be able to reply to any objections which 
may be urged against my opinion, as many of my friends 
have already done. 

I^have taken miracles and igiforance as equivalent terms, 
because those, who endeavour to establish God’s existence 
and the truth of religion by means of miracles, sftek to prove 
the obscure by what is more obscure and completely un- 
known, thus introducing a new sort of argument, the reduc- 
tion, not to th^ impossible, as the phrase is, but to igno- 
rance. But, if I mistake not, I have sufficiently explained 
my opinion on miracles in the Theologico-PolitiCal treatise. 

I wiU only add here, that if you will reflect on the facts ; 
that Christ did not appear to the council, nor to Pilate, nor 
to any unbeliever, but only to the faithful, ; a^so that God 
has neither right hand nor left, but is by His essence not 
in a particular spot, but everywhere ; that matter is every- 
where the same ; that God does not manifest himself in 
the imaginary ?pace supposed to be outside the world ; and 
lastly, that the frame of the human body is kept withi.^ 
due limits solely by the weight of the air ; you will readily 
see that this ‘apparition of Christ is not unlike that where- 
with God appeared to AbrS?iam, when the latter saw men 
whom he invited to dine with him. But, you will say, all 
th^ Apostles thoroughly believed, that Christ rose from the 
dead anSl really ascended to heaven: I doyfiot deny it. 
Abraham, too, believed that God had dined with him, and 
all the Ismelites believed that God descended, surrounded 


^ Bomans ix. 21. 
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with fire, from heaven to Mount Sii^ti, and there spoke 
directly with them ; whereas, these apparitions or revela- 
tions, and many others like them, were adapted to the 
understanding and opinions of those men, to whom God 
wished thereby to reveal His will. I therefore conclude, 
that the resurrection of Christ from the dead was in reality 
spiritual, and that to the faithful alone, according to their 
understanding, it was revealed that Christ wj i endowed 
with eternity, and had risen from the dead (n-^ing dead in 
the sense in which Christ said, “ let the dcftd bury their 
dead ” ^), giving liy His life and death a matcliless example 
• of holiness. Moreover, He to this extent raises his disciples 
from the dead, in so far as they follow the example of His 
own life and death. It would not be difficult to explain 
the whole Gospel doctrine on this hypothesis. Hay, 1 Cor. 
ch. XV. cannot be explainc d on any other, nor can Paul's 
arguments be understood : if we follow the common inter- 
pretation, they appear weak and can easily be refuted : not 
to mention the fact, that Christians interi>ret spiritually all 
those doctrines which the Jews accepted literally. I join with 
you in acknowledging human weakness. Bat on the other 
hand, 1 venture to ask you whether we “human pigmies’* 
possess sufficient knowledge of nature to be able to lay down 
the limits of its force and power, or to say that a given thing 
surpasses that power ? No one could go so far without arro- 
gance. We ipay, therefore, without presumption explain 
miracles as far as possible by nabaral causes. When we can- 
not explain them, nor even i)rove their impossibility, we may 
well suspend, our judgment about them, and establish re- 
ligion, as I have said, solely by the wisdom of its doctrines. 
You think that the texts in John’s Gospel and m Hebrews 
are inconsistent with what I advance, because you measure 
oriental phrasesby the standards of European speech ; though 
John wrote his gospel in Greelt, he wrote it as a Hebrew. 
However this may be, do you believe, when Scripture says 
that God manifested Himself in a cloud, or that He dWIRt 
in th^ tabernacle or the femple, that God actually Assumed 
the nature of a cloud, a tabernacle, or a temple? Yet the 
utmost that Christ says of Himself is, that He is the Temple 


^ Matt. Till 22 ; Luke i£l 60. 
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of God,^ because^ aa I said before, God bad spedallj mani- 
fested Himself in Cnrist. John, wishing to express the same 
truth more forcibly, said that ‘‘ the Word was m^de flesh.” 
But I have said enough on the subject. 


LETTEE XXIV. 

Oldenbtjeo to Spinoza. 

[Oldenburg returns to the questions of universal necessity, of^ 
miracles, and of the literal and allegorical interpretation of 
ScriptureJ] 

«’ vpamiv. 

You hit the point exactly, in ''perceiving the cause why I 
did not wish the doctrine of the fatalistic necessity of all 
things to be promulgated, lest the practice of virtue should 
thereby be aspersed, and rewards and punishments become 
ineffectual. The suggestions in your last letter hardly seem 
sufficient to settle the matter, or to quiet the human mind. 
For if we men are, in all our actions, moral as well as 
natural, under the power of God, like clay in the hands of 
the potter, with what face can any of us be accused of doing 
this or that, seing that it was impossible for him to do 
otherwise ? Should we not be able to cast alLresponsibihty 
on God ? Your inflexible fate, and your irresistible power, 
compel us to act in a given manner, nor can we possibly 
act otherwise. Why, then, and by what right do you 
deliver us up/o terrible punishments, which we can in no 
way avoid, since you direct and carry on all things through 
supreme necessity, according to your good will and plea- 
sure ? WhSn you say that men are only inexcusable before 
God, because they are i&cthe power of God, I should 
reverse the argument, and say, with more show of reason, 
that men are evidently excusable, since they are in the 
power ^of God. Everyone may plead, “ Tliyi, power cannot 
be escaj^dfrom, 0 God; therefore, since I could not act 
otherwise, I may justly be excused.” , 

^ John ii. I9.< Cf. Matt. xxvi. 60; Mark xiv. 58. 
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Again, in taking miracles and ignorance as equivalent 
terms, you seem to bring witbin the same limits the power 
of Q-od ^d the knowledge of the ablest men ; for Q-od is, 
according to you, unable to do or j)roduce anything, for 
which men cannot assign a reason, if they employ all the 
strength of their faculties. 

Again, the history of Christ’s passion, death, burial, and 
resurrection seems to be depicted in such lively ^d genuine 
colours, that I venture to appeal to your consc^fance, whether 
you can believe them to be allegorical, rathej than literal, 
while preserving your faith in the narrative ? The circum- 
stances so clearly stated by the Evangelistg seem to urge 
strongly on our minds, that the history should be under- 
stood literally. I have ventured to touch briefly on these 
points, and I earnestly beg you to pardon me, and answer 
Tne as a friend with your x^ual candour. Mr. Boyle sends 
you his kind regards. I will, another time, tell you wLat 
the Eoyal Society is doing. Farewell, and preserve me in 
your affection. 

London, 14 Jan., 1676, 


LETTEE XXV. 

Written 7 Feb., 1676. 

Spinoza to Oiaenbubg. 

\8pinoza again treats of fatalism. He repeats that he accepts 
Chrises passion, death, and burial literallv, hut His resur- 
rection spiritually,'] 

Distinguished Sib, — ^When I said in my fermer letter 
that we are inexcusable, becau» we are in the power of 
God, like clay in the hands of the potter, I meant to be 
understood in the sense, that no one can bring a compldJIhit 
against God for having gkren him a weak nature, infirm 
spirit.* A cirtie might as well complain to God of not 
being endowed with the properties of a sphere, or -a child 
who ib tortured, say, with stone, for not being given a 
healthy body, as a man of feeble spiitt, because God has 
II. X 
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denied to him fartii^;ide, and the true knowledge and love 
of the Deity, or because he is endowed with so weak a 
nature, that he cannot check or moderate his desinea. For 
the nature of each thing is only competent to do that which 
follows necessarily from its given cause. That every man 
cannot be brave, and that we can no more command for 
ourselves a healthy body than a healthy mind, nobody can 
deny, withe?^ giving the lie to experience, as well as to 
reason. “ But,” you urge, “ if men sin by nature, they are 
excusable ; ” mt you do not state the conclusion you draw, 
whether that ol^od cannot be angry with them, or that they 
are worthy of blessedness — ^that is, of the knowledge and 
love of God. If you say the former, I fully admit that 
God cannot be angry, and that all things are done in ac- 
cordance with His will ; but I deny that all men ought, 
therefore, to be blessed — ^men*,may be excusable, and,* 
nevertheless, be without blessedness and afl3icted in many 
ways. A horse is excusable, for being a horse and not a 
man ; but, nevertheless, he must needs be a horse and not 
a man. He who goes mad from the bite of a dog is ex- 
cusable, yet he is rightly suffocated. Lastly, he who can- 
not govern his desires, and keep them in check with the 
fear of the laws, though his weakness may bet excusable, 
yet he cannot enjqy with contentment the knowledge and 
love of God, but necessarily perishes. I do not think it 
necessary here to remind you, that Scripture, when it says 
that God is angry with singers, and that He is^a Judge who 
takes cognizance of human actions, .passes sentence on 
them, and judges them, is sj)eaking humanly, and in a way 
adapted to the^received opinion of the masses, inasmuch as 
its purpose^’is not to teach philosophy, nor to- render men 
wise, but to make them obedient. * 

How, by taking miracles and ignorance as equivalent 
terms, I reduce God’s pow«|j and man’s knowledge within 
the same limits, 1 am unable to discern. 

*i6’or the rest, I accept Christ’s passion, death, and burial 
literalljf, as you do, but His resurrection I understand alle- 
gorically. I admit, that it is related by the Svangelists in 
such detail, that we cannot deny that they themselves 
believed Christ’s body to have risen from the dead and 
ascended to heaven5“in order to sit at the right hand of 
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God, or that they believed that Chrjft might have been 
seen by unbelievers, if they had happened to be at hand, 
in the places where He appeared to His disciples ; but in 
these matters they might, without injury to ^spel teach- 
ing, have been deceiv^, as was the case with other pro- 
phets mentioned in my last letter. But Paul, to whom 
Christ afterwards appeared, rejoices, that he knew Christ 
not after the flesh, but after the spirit.^ ParewiQ, honour- 
able Sir, and believe me yours in all affection •'Snd zeal. 


LETTER XXV.A. 

Oldenbiteg to Spinoza, 

[Oldenburg adduces ceftainfurther objections against Spinoza^ s 
doctrine of necessity and miracles^ and exposes the incon- 
sistency of a partial allegorisfation of ScrlptureJ] 

To the most illustrious Master Benedfct de Spinoza 
Henry Oldenburg sends greetings. *= 

In your lust letter,* written to me on the 7th of February, 
there are some points which seem to deserve criticism. You 
say that a man cannot complain, because God has denied 
him the true^knowledge of Himself, and strength sufficient 
to avoid sins ; forasmuch as td^ the nature of everything 
nothing is competent, except that which follows necessarily 
from its cause. But I say, that inasmuch as God, the 
Creator of men, formed them after His owjj iipage, which 
s§ems to im^y in its concept wisdom, goodness, and power, 
it appears quite to follow, that it is more within the sphere 
of man’s power* to have a sound mind than to Have a sound 
body. For physical soundnea^of body follows from me- 
chanical causes, but soundness of mind depends on purpose 

1 2 gor. V. 16. * Letter XXV. 

® Potesiasy as distinguished from potentia — the word just above trans* 
lated powei^means power delegated by a rightful superior, as here by 
€rod. • So it is rendered here “ sphere of power,’’ and in Tract. Pol. 
generally ** authority.” It would not be proper to say that the ** image 
of God ” implied potesiae. 
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and design. You adj^, that men maj be inexcusable,^ and 
jet suffer pain in manj wajs. This seems hard at first 
sight, and what you add by way of proof, namelji« that a 
dog ® mad from having been bitten is indeed to be excused, 
but yet is rightly killecl, does not seem to settle the ques- 
tion, Tor the killing of such a dog would arghe cruelty, 
were it not necessary in order to preserve other dogs and 
animals, aifti indeed men, from a maddening bite of the 
same kind. 

But if Qtod Implanted in man a sound^mind, as Ho is 
able to do, tlSere would be no contagion of vices to be 
feared. And, surely, it seems very cruel, that Gk)d should de- 
vote men to eternal, or at least terrible temporary, torments, 
for sins which by them could be no wise avoided. Moreover, 
the tenour of all Holy Scripture seems to suppose and im- 
ply, that men can abstain from* sins. For it abounds in ' 
denunciations and promises, in declarations of rewards and 
punishments, all of which seem to militate against the 
necessity of sinning, and infer the possibility of avoiding 
punishment. And if tliis were denied, it would have to be 
said, that the human mind acts no less mechanically than 
the human body. 

Next, when you proceed to take miracles anc^ ignorance 
to be equivalent, you seem to rely on tliis foundation, that 
the creature can and should have perfect insight into the 
power and wisdom of the Creator : and that the fact is 
quite otherwise, I have hitherto been firmly persuaded. 

Lastly, where you affirm that Christ’s passion, death, 
and burial are to be taken literally, but His resurrection 
allegorically, you rely, as far as I can see, on no proof at 
all. Christ’s "5*e^urrection seems to be delivered in the 
Gospel as literally as the rest. And on this article of the 
resurrection-the whole Christian religion and its truth rest, 
and with. its removal Christ’s mission and heavenly doc- 
trine collapse. It cannot escape you, how Christ, after He 
waS^raised from the dead, laboured to convince His disciples 

f tc '• ^ * 

* Sarely this is a mistake for ” excusable."— [T r,] ^ 

^ f See letter XXV. Oldenburg misunderstands Spinoza's illustra- 
tion, because he takes “canis" in the phrase, **qui ex morsa canis 
fiirit/* to be nominatire instead of gentti?e ; a dog which goes mad 
from a bite,*' instead of ‘^'he who goes mad from the bite of a dog.’’ 
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of the truth of the Eesurrection pjoperly so called. To 
want to turn all these things into allegories is the same 
thing, d§ if one were to busy one’s self in plucking up the 
whole truth of the Gospel history. 

These few points I wished again to submit in the interest 
of my libSrty of philosophizing, which I earnestly beg you ^ 
not to take amiss. 

Written in London, 11 Feb., 1676. 

I will communicate with you shortly on the present 
studies and experiments of the Eoyal Society, if God grant 
me life and health. 


LETTER XXVI. 

• Simon db Veies' to Spinoza. 

[^Simon de Vriee^ a diligetd student of Spinoza? s writings and 
philosophy, describes a club formed for the study of Spinoza? s 
MS, containing some of the matter afterwards worked into 
the Ethics, and asks questions about the difficulties felt 
by members of the cluh.] 

Most Honourable Friend, — I have for a long time 
wished to b<? present with you!^ but the weather and the 
hard winter have not been propitious to me. I sometimes 
complain of my lot, in that w-e are separated from each 
other by so long a distance. Happy, yes^most happy is 
the fellow-ledger, abiding under the samfe roof with you, 

Tfho can talk with you on the best of subjects, at dinner, 

• 

’ For an account of Simon de Vrj^s see Introduction, p. xiv. His 
letters are written in very indifFerdbt Latin, which is, perhaps, one 
reason, w^hy the present letter at least has been altered freely b^.the 
first editors. 

* The version of this letter* in Bruder’s and former editiSRs is much 
altere(f by the d^ission of all mention of the club, and of the reference 
to Albert Burgh, and by the change throughout of the pluraj referring 
to th^ members of thfi club into the singular referring to the writer 
only. The genuine fonn here followed is to be found in Van Vlotep’s 
Bupplementuxn. 
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at mipfetf and during yow walks.^ However, thongli I 
am far apart from you in body, you have been tery 
frequently present to my mind, especially in your %riting8, 
whfle I read and turn *liem over. But as they are hot all 
clear fo the memT^rs of our club, for which rease^i we have 
begun a fresh series of meetings, and as I would not have 
you think me unmindful of you, I have applied my mind 
to writing f^s letter. 

As regards our club, the following is its order. One of 
us (that is eYcijone by turn) reads through and, as far as 
he understands it, expounds and also demonstrates the 
whole of yonr work, according to the sequence and order of 
your propositions. Then, if it happens that on any point 
we cannot satisfy one another, we have resolved to make a 
note of it and write to you, so that, if j>ossible, it may be, 
made clearer to us, and that wb may be able under your 
guidance to defend the truth against those who are 
superstitiously religious, and against the Christians,* and to 
withstand the attack of the whole world. Well then, since, 
when we first read through and expounded them, the de- 
finitions did not all seem clear to us, we differed about the 
nature of definition. Next in your absence we consulted 
as our authority a celebrated mathematician, nathed Borel : * 
for he makes mention of the nature of definition, axiom, 
and postulate, and adduces the opinions of others on the 
subject. But his oiunion is as follows ; “ Hefinitions are 
cited in a demonstration as premisses. Wherefore it is 
necessary, that they should be accurately known ; ^ other- 
wise scientific or accurate knowledge cannot be attained by 
their meang.”*,* A^d elsewhere he says : ** Th^primary and 
most known construction or passive quality of a givQp 
subject should not be chosen rashly, but with the greatest 
care ; if the construction qr passive quality be an impossi- 
bility, no scientific definition can be^ obtained. For instance, 


* ’Hiis-r'' rdlow-lodger,” again mentioned in the next letter, is pretty 

certainly Albert Burgh, concerning whom see Introdurtion, p. Hv, and 
Letters LXXIIL and LXXIV ^ 

^ Van Vloten infers that the members of the club were chiefly Jews. 

* Peter Borel, bom 1620, physician to the king of France, died 1689. 
He wrote several modictil and pbiloscmhical works, and became in 1674 
a member of the French Academy of Sciences. 
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It »nyoise were to say, let two two stryght lines enclosing a 
sp^ be called figurals, the definition would be of non- 
existencgs and impossible: bence ignorance rather than 
knowled^ would be deduced therefrom. Again, if the. 
construction or passive quality be J)ossible and true, but 
unknown 8r doubtful to us, the definition will not be good. 
Tor conclusions arising from what is unknown or doubtful 
are themselves uncertmn or doubtful ; they the, -before bring 
about conjecture or opinion, but not certain knowledge. 

Jacquet ‘ seems to dissent from this opinion, for he thinks 
that one may proceed from a false premie^ directly to a 
true conclusion, as you are aware. Clavius,* however, whose 
opinion he quotes, thinks as follows: “definitions,” he 
says, “ are artificial phrases, nor is there any need in reason- 
ing that a thing should be defined in a particular way ; but 
*it is sufficient that a thing defined should never be said to 
agree with another thing, until it has been shown thal; its 
definition ajso agrees therewith.” 

Thus, according to Borel, the definition of a given thing 
should consist as regards its construction or passive quality 
in something thoroughly known to us and*true. Clavius, 
on the other hand, holds that it is* a matter of indifference, 
whether the construction or passive quality be well known 
and true, or the reverse ; so long as we do not assert, that 
our definition agrOes with anything, before it has been 
proved. 

I should prefer BoreVs opinion to that of Clavius. I know 
not which you would assent to, if to either. As these difficul- 
ties have occurred to me with regard to the nature of de- 
finition, which is reckoned among the cardinal points of 
demonstration, and as I cannot free my nubd^from them, 
I greatly desire, and earnestly beg you, when you have 
leisure and opportunity, to be kind enough -to send me 
your opinion on the matter, at the same time to tell 
me the distinction between axioms and definitions. Borel 
says that the difference is merely nominal, but I bcheve 
you ^ecide otherwise. 

^ Andrew Jacquet, bom at Antwerp 1611, was matbeqjatical pro- 
fessor in that town, died 1660. 

‘ Christopher Clavius, bora at Bamberg 1^7, was mathematical pro- 
fessor at ^me, died 1612. ‘ 
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Turther, we cannot make up our minds about the 
third definition.^ P adduced to illustra.te it, what my 
master said to me at the Hague,® to wit, that^a thing 
^may be regarded in two ways, either as it is in itself, 

* or as it is in relation* to something else ; as in the case 
of the intellect, for that can be regarded either under 
the head of thought, or as consisting in ideas. But we do 
not see thGy)oint of the distinction thus drawn. For it 
seems to usjHhat, if we rightly conceive thought, we must 
range it under the head of ideas ; as, if all ideas were re- 
moved from jU we should destroy thought.* As we find the 
illustration of ^the matter not sufficiently clear, the matter 
itself remains 'Bomewhat obscure, and we need further 
explanation. 

Lastly, in the third note to the eighth proposition,® the 
beginning runs thus : — “ Hence ^it is plain that, although • 
two‘ attributes really distinct be conceived, that is, one 
without the aid of the other, we cannot therefore infer, that 
they constitute two entities or two different substances, 
tor it belongs to the nature of substance, that each of its 
attributes should be conceived through itself, though all 
the attributes it possesses exist simultaneously in it.’* Here 
our master seems to assume, that the nature of^ substance 
is so constituted, that it may have several attributes. But 
this doctrine has not yet been proved, unless you refer to 
the sixth definition, of absolutely infinite substance or Q-od. 
Otherwise, if it be asserti^ that each substance has only 
one attribute, and I have two ideas of two attributes, I 
may rightly infer that, where there are two different attri- 
butes, there are also different substances. On this point also 
we beg you 'to give a further explanation. Besides I thank 
you very much for your writings communicated to me by 
P. Balling,* which have greatly delighted me, especially 

* The third definition of the Sfil cs, as they now exist. See p. 45. 

Spinoza must, therefore, have visited the Hague before he lived 

tberF, 

^ * In ther ^*hics as they now exist, “ in*I. x, note, towards the begin- 
ning,” to which reading the editors consequently altered/be text, Cdl the 
^ue reading was restored by Van Vloten. 

* Peter Balling is the correspondent, to whom Spinoza wrote letter 

XXX., which see. He translate into Dutch Spinbza's Principia, as to 
which see Introduction, p.*iXT. > 
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your note on Proposition XIX.' Jf I can do you acty 
service here in anything that is withfii my power, I am at 
your diipesal. You have but to let me know. I have 
begun a course of anatomy, and am nearly half through ^ 
with it; when it is finished, I shkll begin a course of 
chemistry,* and thus under your guidance I shall go through 
the whole of medicine. I leave ofE, and await your answer. 
Accept the greeting of ^ 

Your most devoted 

S. J. DB Vries. 

Amsterdam, 24 7eb., 1663. 


LETTER XXVn. 

Spinoza to* Simon de Vries. 

[Spinoza diprecatee his correspondents jealousy of Atberi 
Burgh ; and answers that distinction must he made between 
different kinds of definitions. He explains his opinions 
more precisely!] 

Respected Friend, — have received * your long wished- 
for letter, for which, and for your affection towards me, I 
heartily thank you: Your long absence has been no less 
grievous to me than to you ; yet in the meantime I rejoice 
that my trifling studies are of profit to you and our friends. 
For thus while you ^ are away, I in my absence speak to 
you.® You need not envy my fellow-lodger. Tliere is no 
one who is more displeasing to me, nor against whom I 
have been more anxiously on my guard f twad* therefore I 
would have you and all my acquaintance warned not to 

^ There is no note to Ethics, 1. xix. As there is nothing to show 
what proposition is intended, the oldfversion suppressed the whole pas- 
sage tfom “ Besides I thank you ” to “ medicine.’^ 

* The whole beginning of this letter, till after the mention of the^dub, 
is omitted in the editions before Van Vloten’s Supplem oaiam , to make 
the letter agre^i^ith the altered version of Letter XXVI., to wliich it is 
an answer. 

* “You” in these two places is plural, and refers to tlfe club; so 
also die second “ your” on the next page ; elsewhere “ you ” and “ your ” 
refer to Be Vries only. 
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cohxmunicate mj opinions to him, except when he has come 
to maturer years. S6 far he is too childish and inconstant, 
and is fonder of novelty than of truth. But I hjfpe, that 
in a few years he will amend these childish faults. Indeed 
I am almost sure of it,*as far as I can judge from his nature. 
And so his temperament bids me like him. 

As for the questions propounded in your club, which is 
wisely eno^h ordered, I see that your^ difficulties arise 
from not distinguishing between kinds of definition : that 
is, between a definition serving to explain a thing, of wliich 
the essence only is sought and in question, hnd a definition 
which is put lorward only for purposes of inquiry. The 
former having d. definite object ought to be true, the latter 
need not. For instance, if someone asks me for a descrip- 
tion of Solomon’s temple, I am bound to give him a true 
description, unless I want to taH' nonsense with him. But 
if I have constructed, in my mind, a temple which I desire 
to build, and infer from the description of it tjiat I must 
buy such and such a site and so many thousand stones and 
other materials, will any sane j>erson tell me that I have 
drawn a wrong /jonclusion because my definition is possibly 
untrue ? or will anyone ask me to prove my definition ? Such 
a person would simply be telling me, that I had nof conceived 
that wliich I had conceived, or be requiring me to prove, 
that I had conceived that which I had conceived ; in fact, 
evidently trifling. Hence a definition either explains a thing, 
in so far as it is external the intellect, in 'vftiich case it 
ought to be true and only to differ from a proposition or 
an axiom in being concerned merely with the essences of 
things, or the modifications of things, whereas the latter 
has a wider «sc«po and extends also to eternal «truths. Or 
else it explains a thing, as it is conceived or can be conceived 
by us ; and then it differs from an axiom or proposition, 
inasmuch as it only requireato l>e conceived absolutely, and 
not like an axiom as true. Hence a bad definition is one 
whioh is not conceived. To explain my meaning, I will take 
Borer s e»!Sbtaiple — a man saying that two straight lines en- 
closing a space* shall be called “ figurals.” If tW man laeaiis 
by a straight line the same as the rest of the world means by 


See >Tote .3 on previous page. 
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a curved line, Ids definition is good (^or by the definition 
would be meant some such figure as (), or the like) ; so long as 
he does mot afterwards mean a square or other kind of figure. 
But, if he attaches the ordinary meaning to the words 
straight line, the thing is evidently inconceivable, and there- 
fore there is no definition. These considerations are plainly 
confused by Borel, to whose opinion you incline. I give 
another example, the one you cite at the end of your letter. 
If I say that each substance has only one attribute, this is 
an unsupported^statement and needs proof. But, if I say 
that I mean by substance that which consis"^ in only one 
attribute, the definition will be good, so long as entities 
consisting of several attributes are afterwards styled by 
some name other than substance. When you say that I do 
^not prove, that substance (or being) may have several attri- 
*butes, you do not perhaps pay attention to the proofs 
given. I adduced two : — ^Pirst, that nothing is plaSner 
to us, than Jthat everf being may be conceived by us under 
some attribute, and that the more reality or essence a given 
l>eing has, the more attributes may be attributed to it. 
Hence a being absolutely infinite must be defined, &c.** 
Secondly, and I think this is the stronger proof of the two, 
“ the moro attributes I assign to any being, the more am I 
compelled to assign to it existence ; ” in other words, the more 
I conceive it as true. The contrary would evidently result, 
if I were feigning a chimera or some such being. 

Tour remark, that you cannoiF conceive thought except as 
consisting in ideas, because, when ideas are removed, thought 
is annihilated, springs,! think, from the fact that while you, 
a thinking thing, do as you say, you abstract all your 
thoughts aifii conceptions. It is no mar^^t thdtt, when you 
bave abstracted all your thoughts and conceptions, you have 
nothing left for thinking with. On the general subject I 
tliink I have shown sufficientljftilearly and plainly, that the 
intellect, although infinite, belongs to nature regarded as 
passive rather than nature regarded as active ^d nattiram 
nativatam, pon vero ad^naturam naturantem). 

However, 1 do not see how this helps towards under- 
standing the third definition, nor what difficulty -the latter 
presents. It runs, if I mistake not, as follows : “ By sub- 
stance I mean that, which is in iUlielf and is conceited 
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tlirougli itself ; that is, of which the conception does not in- 
volve the conception of anything else. By attribute I 
mean the same thing, except that it is called attrilwte with 
respect to the understanding, which attributes to substance 
the particular nature aforesaid.” This definition, I repeat, 
explains with suflicient clearness what I wish to' signify by 
substance or attribute. You desire, though there is no 
need, that I should illustrate by an example, how one and 
the same thing can lie stami>ed with two names. In order 
not to seem miserly, I will give you two. First, I say that 
by Israel is m^ant the third patriarch ; I mean the same by 
Jacob, the name Jacob l>eing given, because the patriarch 
in question had caught hold of the heel of his brother. 
Secondly, by a colourless surface I mean a surface, which 
reflects all rays of light without altering them. I mean 
the same by a white surface, w^th this difference, that a 
surface is called white in reference to a man looking at 
it, &c. 


LETTEE XXYin. 

Spinoza to Simon de Ykies. 

[Spinoza, in answer to a letter from De Vries novj lost, speaJce 
of the experience necessary for proving a definition, and also 
of eternal truths.^ 

Eespected Friend, — You ask me if we have need of 
experience, in order to know whether the definition of a 
given attribute is true. To this I answ^er, tliat we never 
need experience, except in cases when the existencje of the 
thing cannot be inferred from its definition, as, for instance, 
the existence of modes (wh^-;!! cannot be inferred from their 
definition) ; experience is not needed, when the existence 
of the things in question is not distinguished from their 
essence, and is therefore inferred from their definition. 
This can never be taught us by any experSiice, for ex* 
pcrience does not teach us any essences of things; the 
utmost it can do is to set our mind thinking about definite 
essences only. Wherefore, when the existence of attributes 
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does not differ from their essence, no experience is capaVife 
of attaining it for us. ^ 

To yo^r further question, whether things and their 
modifications are eternal truths, I answer : Certainly, li 
you ask me, why I do not call thfem eternal truths, I 
answer, in 1)rder to distinguish them, in accordance with 
general usage, from those propositions, which do not make 
manifest any particular thing or modification of a thing ; 
for example, nothing cornea from nothing. These and such 
like propositions^are, I repeat, called eternal truths simply, 
the meaning merely being, that they have r^o standpoint 
» external to the mind, &c. 


LETTER XXIX. 

Spinoza to L. M.^ (Lewis Meteb). 

Dearest Friend, — I have received two letters from you, 
one dated Jan. 11, delivered to me by our* friend, N. X., 
the other dated March 26, sent by some unknown friend to 
Leyden. They were both most welcome to me, especially 
as I gathered from them, that all goes well with you, and 
that you are often inindful of me. I also owe and repay 
you the warmest thanks for the courtesy and consideration, 
with which you have alwnysbeeirkind enough to treat me: 
I hope you will believe, that I am in no less degree devoted 
to you, as, wdien occasion offers, I will always endeavour to 
prove, as far as my ])oor powers wall admit. As a first 
proof, I will Ho my best to answer the qdesliohs you ask 
iif your letters. You request me to tell you, what I think 
about the infinite ; I will most readily do so. * 

Everyone regards the questiifti of the infinite as most 
difficult, if not insoluble, through not making a distinction 
between that which must be infinite from its very nature, 
or in firtue of its definitffin, and that which has no limits, 
not in virtue of its essence, but in virtue of its cause ; and 
also through not distingmshing between that whichfis called 

* See Introduction, pp. 
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iMnite, because it has no limits, and that, of which the 
parts cannot be equalled or expressed by any number, 
though the greatest and least magnitude of the wliole may 
be known ; and, lastly, through not distinguishing between 
that, which can be understood but not imagined, and that 
which can also be imagined. If these distinctioiis, I repeat, 
had been attended to, inquirers would not have been over- 
whelmed with such a vast crowd of difficulties. They would 
then clearly have understood, what kind of infinite is in- 
divisible and possesses no parts ; and what kind, on the other 
hand, may be^divided without involving a contradiction in 
terms. They would further have understood, what kind of 
infinite may, without solecism, be conceived greater than 
another infinite, and what kind cannot be so conceived. 
All this will plainly appear from what I am about to 
say. « 

Eowever, I will first briefly explain the terms mhstancey 
mod^t eternity^ and duraiion. 

The points to be noted concerning substance are these : 
First, that existence appertains to its essence; in other 
words, that sol'fly from its essence and definition its exis- 
tence follows. This, if I remember rightly, I have already 
proved to you by word of mouth, without the aid of any 
other propositions. Secondly, as a consequence of the 
dbove, that substance is not manifold, but single : there 
cannot be two of the same nature. Thirdljr, every sub- 
stance must be conceived 9^ infinite. 

The modifications of substance I call ntodes. Tlieir de- 
finition, in so far as it is not identical with that of sub- 
stance, cannot involve any existence. Hence, though tliey 
exist, we can eonceive them as non-existent. “From this it 
follows, that, when we are regarding only the essence of 
modes, and not the order of the whole of nature, we can- 
not conclude from their present existence, that they will 
exist or not exist in the future, or that they have existed 
or net existed in the past ; whence it is abiindantly clear, 
that we<^Uceive the existence cf substance as entirely 
different from the existence of modes. From ^nis difference 
arises the distinction between eternity and duration, Dura^ 
tion is only applicable to the existence of modes ; eternity 
is •applicable to the existence of substance, that is, the in- 
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nmie faculty of existence or being (infinitum existendi she 
(invitd Latinitate^) essendi fruitionem)t 

From what has been said it is quite clear that, when, as 
is most often the case, we are regarding only the essence 
of modes and not the order of natuire, we may freely limit 
the existeiice and duration of modes without destroying the 
conception we have formed of them ; we may conceive them 
as greater or less, or may divide them into parts. Eternity 
and substance, being only conceivable as infinite, cannot be 
thus treated without our conception of them being de- 
stroyed. Wher^ore it is mere foolishness, or even insanity, 
to say that extended substance is made ulp of parts or 
bodies really distinct from one another. It is as though 
one should attempt by the aggregation and addition of 
many circles to make up a square, or a triangle, or some- 
•thing of totally different essence. Wherefore the whole 
lieap of arguments, by which philosophers commonl}^* en- 
deavour to show that extended substance is finite, falls to 
the groundToy its own weight. For all such persons sup- 
pose, that corporeal substance is made up of parts. In the 
same way, others, who have persuaded themselves that a 
line is made up of points, have been able to discover many 
arguments to show that a line is not infinitely divisible. 
If you ask* why we are by nature so prone to attempt to 
divide extended substance, I answer, that quantity is con- 
ceived by us in two ways, namely, by abstraction or super- 
ficially, as we imagine it by the aid of the senses, or as 
substance, which can only be accomplished through the 
understanding. So that, if we regard quantity as it exists 
in the imagination (and this is the more frequent and easy 
method), it jv^iU be found to be divisible,, fii^it®, composed 
#f parts, and manifold. But, if we regard it as it is in the 
understanding, and the thing be conceived as it is in itself 
(which is very difficult), it will^then, as I have sufficiently 
shown you before, be found be infinite, indivisible, and 
single. 

Again, from the fact* that we can limit d«««.ation and 
quarftity at <ttir pleasure, when we conceive the latter ab- 

’ l^ino2a apologizes here in the original for the use of th^ unclassical 
form essendi,” &ing. The classical Latin verb of being is, as the 
ancients themselves admitted, defective in a rsost inconvenient degree. 
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stfttactedly as apart from substance, and separate the former 
from the manner TV^iereby it flows from things eternal, 
there arise time and measure ; time for the purpose of limit- 
ing duration, measure for the purpose of limiting quantity, 
so that we may, as far as is possible, the more readily 
imagine them. Further, inasmuch as we seffiarate the 
modifications of substance from substance itself, and reduce 
them to classes, so that we may, as far as is possible, the 
more readily imagine them, there arises number, whereby 
we limit them. TVlience it is clearly to be seen, that mea- 
sure, time, and number, are merely modes’ of thinking, or, 
rather, of imjigining. It is not to be wondered at, there- 
fore, that all, *vv'ho have endeavoured to understand the 
course of nature by means of such notions, and without 
fully understanding even them, have entangled themselves 
so wondrously, that they have^,at last only been able to 
extricate themselves by breaking through every rule and 
admitting absurdities even of the grossest kind. For there 
are many things which cannot be conceived through the 
imagination but only through the understanding, for in- 
stance, substance, eternity, and the like ; thus, if anyone 
tries to explain such tilings by means of conceptions which 
are mere aids to the imagination, he is simply assisting his 
imagination to run away with him.' Nor can even the 
modes of substance ever be rightly understood, if we confuse 
them with entities of the kind mentioned, mere aids of the 
reason or imagination. In so doing we separate them 
from substance, and the mode of their derivation from 
eternity, without wdiicli they can never be rightly under- 
stood. To make the matter yet more clear, take the following 
example ; when* a man conceives of duration $,bstractedly, 
and, confusing it with time, begins to divide it into iiarta, 
he will nevey be able to understand how an hour, for in- 
stance, can elapse. For^n order that an hour should 
elapse, it is necessary that its half should elapse first, and 
aftewvards half of the remainder, and again half of the 
half of -fciwi^remainder, and if yoM go on thus to infinity, 
subtracting the half of the residue, you will^j^wcver b6 able 

* “ Nihilb plus agit, quam si det oj^ram nt sua imaginatione, insa^ 
niat." Mr. Pollock paraphrases, ‘‘It is like applying the intellectual 
tesAs of sanity and insanityito acts of pure imagination.” 
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to arrive at the end of the hour. Wlierefore many, wfio 
are not accustomed to distinguish abstractions from reali- 
ties, hav^ ventured to assert that duration is made up of 
instants, and so in wishing to avoid Charybdis have fallen 
into Scylla. It is the same thing to*make up duration out 
of instantH, as it is to intake number simply by adding uj) 
noughts. 

Further, as it is evident from what has been said, that 
neither number, nor measure, nor time, being mere aids to 
the imagination, can be infinite (for, otlierwise, numl)er 
would not be number, nor measure measure, nor time 
time) ; it is hence abundantly evident, w'Ay many who 
confuse these three abstractions with realities, through 
being ignorant of the true nature of things, have actually 
denied the infinite. 

• Tlio wretchedness of thgir reasoning may be judged by 
mathematicians, who have never allowed themselves Id be 
delayed a niomont by arguments of this sort, in th(3 case of 
things whicli they clearly and distinctly perceive. For not 
only have they come across many tilings, whicli cannot be 
ex]>ressed by number (thus showing the, inadequacy of 
number for detenniiiiiig all things); but also tliey have found 
many things, which cannot be equalled by any iiuml^tu’, but 
surpass evtTy possible number. But they infer hence, 
that such things surpass enumeration, not because of the 
niultitude of their component parts, but because their 
nature cannot, without man^est (‘ontradictioii, be ox- 
]>ressed in terms of numlier. As, for instance, in the case of 
two circles, iion-concentric, whereof one encloses the other, 
no number can express the ineciualities of distaii(*o which 
exist betwetvi the two circles, nor all the,\wij^ioiis which 
matter in mol ion in the iidervening sjiace may undergo. 
This conclusion is not bas(*d on the excessive size of the 
hiterveiiing sjiace. However syjuill a portion of it wt* take, 
the inequalities of this small jiortion will suri)ass all 
numerical expression. Nor, again, is the conclusion based 
on the fact, as in other, cases, that we do no^; .know the 
maxiftium the minimum of the said space. It springs 
simjily from me fact, that the nature of the si>ace, between 
two non-coneentric circles cannot be expressed in number. 
Tlierefore, he who would assign a ^lumerical oquivaleftt 

IT. 
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foV the inequalities^ in question, would he hound, at the 
same time, to bring about that a circle should not he a 
circle. 

The same result would tate place — to return to my sub- 
ject — if one were to® wish to determine all the motions 
undergone by matter up to the present, l»y reducing them 
and their duration to a ct*rtaiii number and time. This 
would be the same as an attcmi^t to deprive corporeal sul)- 
stance, which ^yo cannot conceive except as existent, of its 
modifications, and to bring about that it should not ]>ossess 
the nature winch it does ].>ossess. All this I could clearly 
demonstrate laere, together with many other points touched 
on in this letter, but I deem it sui>erfift(>us. 

From all that has boon said, it is abundantly evident 
that certain things are in their nature infinite, and can by 
no means be conceived as finite ; whereas there are other 
things, infinite in virtue of the cause from which they are 
derived, wliich can, when conceived abstractedly, be divided 
into parts, and regarded as finite. Lastly, there are s(>m(3 
which are eall(*d infinite or, if you })refer, indefinite, be- 
cause they cannot be expressed in niunber, whi(.‘h may yet 
l»e conceived as greater or less. It docs not follow that 
such arc equal, because they are alike incapable of iiumeri- 
cal expression. This is plain enough, from the example 
given, and many others. 

Lastly, I have put Imelly before you the caiises of error 
and confusion, which have -I'ri sen concerning tlie question of 
the infinite. I have, if I mistake not, so explained them 
that no question concerning the infinite remains untreated, 
or cannot r(*a(lily be solved from what I have said ; where- 
fore, I do tfot think it w^orth wdiile to detain ^ ou longer on 
the matter. 

But I should like it first to be observed here, that the 
later Peripatetics have, T think, misunderstood the proof 
given by the ancients who sought to demonstrate the exis- 
tence of God. This, as I find it in a certain Jew named 
Eabbi GfffSSdai, runs as follows;-'— “If there Jbe an i^ifinite 
series of causes, all things which are, are 'ciaused. But 
nothing which is caused can exist necessarily in virtue of 
its own nature. Therefore there is nothing in nature, to 
wtose essence exist^^Sice necessarily belongs. But this is 
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absurd. Therefore the premise is absurd also.” Hence 
the force of the argument lies not in the impossibility of an 
actual infinite or an infinite series of causes ; but only in 
the absurdity of the assumption that things, which do not 
necessarily^ exist by nature, are not conditioned for exis- 
tence by a*thing, which does by its own nature necessarily 
exist. 

I would now pass on, for time presses, to your second 
letter : but I ^all be able more conveniently to reply to its 
contents, when you are kind enough to pay me a visit. I 
therefore beg that you will come as soon as nossible ; the 
time for travelling is at hand. Enough. .Farewell, and 
keep in remembrance Yours, &c. 

Ehijnsburg, 20 April, 16G3. 


LETTEE XXIX.A.' 

Spinoza to Lewis Meyer.* 

Dear Ejiiend, — The preface you sent me by our friend 
De Vries, I now send back to you by the same hand. Some 
few things, as you Vill sec,T have marked in the margin; 
but yet a few remain, wliich I have judged it bettor to men- 
tion to you •by letter. First, *where on page 4 you give 
the reader to know on what occasion I composed the first 
part ; I would have you likewise explain there, or where 
you please, that I composed it within a fortnight. For 
when tliis is*explained none will suppose tlfe^ exposition to 
be so clear as that it cannot be bettered, and so they will not 
stick at obscurities in this and that phrase on which they 
may chance to stumble. Seco|idly, I would have you ex- 
plain, that when I prove many points otherwise than they 
be proved by Descartes, ’tis not to amend Descartes, 
but the better to preseiwe my order, and not*to multiply 

* This letter is not given in the Opera Posthurm^ but wag preserved 

in M« Cousin’s library at the Sorbonne. This version is reprinted, by 
kind permission, from Mr. Pollock’s** Spinoz^his Life and Philosophy,” 
Appendix C. 
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axioms overmuch : ^nd that for this same reason I prove 
many things which * by Descartes are barely alleged with- 
out any proof, and must needs add other matters which 
Descartes let alone. Lastly, I will earnestly beseech you, 
as my especial friend, to let be everything you have 
written towards the end against that creature, &.nd wholly 
strike it out. And though many reasons determine me 
to this request, I will give but one. I would fain have 
all men readily believe that these matters ‘are published 
for the common profit of the world, an4 that your sole 
motive in bringing out the book is the love of spreading 
the truth; aiid that it is accordingly all your study to 
make the work acceptable to all, to bid men, with all 
courtesy to the ])ursuit of genuine philoso 2 )hy, and to con- 
sult their common advantage. Which every man will be 
ready to think when he sees that no one is attacked, nor 
anything advanced where any man can find the least offence. 
Notwithstanding, if afterwards the person yoq laiow of, or 
any other, be minded to display his ill will, then you may 
portray liis life and character, and gain applause by it. 
So I ask thattyoTi will not refuse to be pati(*nt thus far, 
and suffer yourself to be entreated, and believe me wholly 
bounden to you, and 

Yours with all affection, 

* B. DE Spinoza. 

Voorburg, Aug. 3 , 1663 , 

Our friend De Vries hfid j)romised to take this with 
him ; but seeing he knows not wheii he will return to you, 
I send it by another hand. 

Along vdth,this I send you part of the schoUum to 
Prop. XX vu. Part II, where page 75 begins, tliat you may 
hand it to the printer to be r(q)rinted. The matter I send 
you must cf£ necessity be reprinted, and fourteen or fifteen 
lines added, which may eaifily be inserted. 
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LETTEE XXX. 

Spinoza to Peter Balling.^ 

[Concerning omens and phantoms. The mind may have a 
confused presentiment of the future,"] 

Beloved Friend, — Your last letter, written, if I mistake 
not, on the 26fh of last month, has duly reached me. It 
caused me no small sorrow and solicitude, though the feel- 
ing sensibly diminished when I reflected on the good sense 
and fortitude, with which you have known how to despise 
the evils of fortune, or rather of opinion, at a time when 
they most bitterly assailed you. Yet my anxiety increases 
daily ; I therefore beg and implore you by the claims of 
our friendshii), that you will rouse yourself to write me a 
long lettef. With regard to Omens, of which you make 
mention in telling mo that, while your child was still healthy 
and strong, you heard groans like those he uttered when he 
was ill and shortly afterwards died, I should judge that 
these were not real groans, but only the effect of your 
imaginatfon ; for you say that, when you got up and com- 
posed yourself to Jiston, you did not hear them so clearly 
cither as before or as afterwards, when you had fallen asleep 
again. This, I think, shows that the groans were purely 
due to the imagination, whichT when it was unfettered and 
free, could imagine groans more forcibly and vividly than 
when you sat up in order to listen in a particular direction. 
I think I jan both illustrate and coiiflrm wjiat I say by 
.another occurrence, which befell me at ifthijnsburg last 
winter. When one morning, after the day had dawned, I 
wolce up from a very unpleasjmt dream, the linages, which 
had presented themselves to me in sleep, remained before 
my eyes just as vividly as though the things had been real, 
esj>ecially the image of a certain black and lepj^o^is Brazilian 
wh(Jm I lij^l never seeii before. This image disappeared 
fer the mos# part when, in order to divert my thoughts, I 
• 

* Tills letter is from a Latin version of a Dutch original. For 
Balling, see Letter XXVI., p. 312, and not# there. 
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ca^t my eyes on a bgok, or something else. But, as soon 
as I lifted my eyes again without fixing my attention on 
any particular object, the same image of this saw e negro 
appeared with the same vividness again and again, until 
the head of it graduiilly vanished. I say that the same 
thing, which occurred with regard to my inward sense of 
sight, occurred with your hearing ; but as the causes were 
very different, your case was an omen and mine was not. 
The matter may be clearly grasped by means of what I am 
about to say. Tlic effects of the imagination arise either 
from bodily or mental causes. I will proceed to prove 
this, in order hot to be too long, solely from experience. 
We know that fevers and other bodily ailments are the 
causes of delirium, and that persons of stubborn disposi- 
tion imagine nothing but quarrels, brawls, slaughterings, 
and the like. We also see tha'i the imagination is to a 
certain extent determined by the character of the disposi- 
tion, for, as we know by experience, it f olfows in the tracks 
of the understanding in every respect, and arranges its 
images and words, just as the understanding arranges its 
demonstrations, and connects one with another ; so that we 
are hardly at all able to say, what will not serve the imagi- 
nation as a basis for some image or other. Thi3 being so, 
I say that no effects of imagination springing from phy- 
sical causes can ever be omens of future events ; inasmuch 
as their causes do not involve any future events. But the 
effects of imagination, or iir»ages originating in the mental 
disposition, may be omens of some future event ; inasmuch 
as the mind may have a confused presentiment of the 
future. It may, therefore, imagine a future event as 
forcibly and vividly, as though it wxre })resent ;-for instance 
a father (to take an example resembling your own) love.^ 
his child so much, that he and the beloved child are, as it 
were, one and the same. ^iA^nd since (like that which I 
demonstrated on another occasion) there must necessarily 
exist in thought the idea of the essence of the child’s 
states and tneir results, and since the father, through his 
union with his child, is a i>art of the said chi’ l, the soul of 
the father must necessarily participate in the ideal essence 
of the child and his states, and in their results, as I have 
shown at greater length elsewhere. 
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Again, as the soul of the father participates ideally# in 
the consequences of hia child’s essendfe, he may (as I have 
said) sometimes imagine some of the said consequences as 
vividly as if they were present with him, provided that the 
following conditions are fulfilled — I. If the occurrence in 
liis son’s •career he remarkable. II. If it be capable of 
being readily imagined. HI. If the time of its hapi^ening 
be not too remote. IV. If his body be sound, in respect 
not only of health but of freedom from every care or busi- 
ness which could outwardly trouble the senses. It may also 
assist the result, if we think of something which generally 
stimulates similar ideas. For instance, if^while we are 
talking with this or that man we hear groafns, it will gene- 
rally happen that, when we think of the man again, the 
groans heard when we spoke with him will recur to our 
• mind. This, dear friend,^ is my opinion on the question 
you ask me. I have, I confess, been very brief, but I iiave 
furnished you with material for writing to me on the first 
oi>portunitf, <&c. 

Voorburg, 20 July, 1664. 


LETTER XXXI. 

William ’de Blyenbergh' to Spinoza. 

TJnknow*: Friend and Sir, — ^I have already read several 
times wuth attention your treatise and its api)endix re- 
cently published. I should narrate to others more becom- 
ingly than to yourself the extreme solidity I found in it, 
and the jile^isure with which I perused it,. ^ !^ut I am un- 
^l>le to conceal my feeelings from you, l)ecause the more 
frequently I study the work with attention, the more it 
pleases me, and I am constantly observing something which 
I had not before remarked. Efowever, I wull not too loudly 
extol its author, lest I should seem in this letter to be a 
flatterer. I am aware ^that the gods gran Will things to 
labohr. N#t to detain you too long with wondering who I 
may be, and^ow it comes to pass that one unknown to you 

* %ee Introduction, p. xvi. The correspondence with Blyenbergh 
was originally conducted in Dutch. 
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ta^ves the great liheHy of writing to yon, I will tell you 
that he is a man wlio is impelled hy his longing for pure 
and unadulterated truth, and desires during this W'ief and 
frail life to fix liis feet in the ways of science, so far as our 
human fatalities will allow ; one who in the jnirsuit of truth 
has no goal before Ins eyes save tnith herself ; ohe who by 
his science seeks to obtain as the result of truth neither 
lionour nor riches, but simple truth and tranquillity ; one 
who, out of the whole circle of truths and scituices, takes 
delight ill none more than in motai>hysics, if not in all 
branches at any rate in some ; one who places the whole 
delight of hisaife in the fact, that ho can pass in the study 
of them his hours of ease and leisun?. But no one, I rest 
assured, is so blessed as yourself, no one has carried his 
studies so far, and therefore no one has arrived at the 
pitch of jH'rfection which, as I. see from your work, you 
have attaiii(‘d. To add a last word, the present writer is 
one with whom you may gain a closer acquaint.ance, if you 
choose to attach him to you by enlighttning and interpene- 
trating, as it were, his halting iiKHlitalioiis. 

But I return do your treatise. While I found in it many 
things which tickled my 2 >alate vastly, some of them i:)roved 
difficult to digest. Perhajis a stranger ought not to rejjort 
to you his objections, the more so as I know not whether 
they will meet with your apiiroval. This is the reason for 
my making these ])refatory remarks, and asking you, if you 
can find leisure in the 'vvinier evenings, and, at the same 
time, will be willing to answt*r the difliculties which I still 
find in your book, and to forward me the result, always 
under the condition that it does not interru]>t any occupa- 
tion of greak'r importance or pleasure ; for I derire nothing 
more earnestly than to s(*e the promisi* made in your iKH/k 
fulfilled by a more detailed exposition of your opinions. I 
should have commuiiicate<l4o you by word of moutli what 
I now commit to i)aj)er; but my ignorance of your address, 
the infectious disease*, i and my duties here, prevented me. 
I must de‘fen'xhe i)k?asure for the ]iresent. 

However, in order that this letter may p^ot be quite 

* The pla^aio, which had prcvailcMl on the Continent during 1664, was 
introduced into London in the very month in which this" letter was 
wriiK.eu, jMU’Iinps from Holland. 
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empty, and in the hope that it will^not he displeasing to 
you, I will ask you one question. You say in various pas- 
sages ii^the “ Principia,” and in the “ Metaphysical Reflec- 
tions,” either as your own opinion, or as explaininj^ the 
philosophy of Descartes, that creatidh and preservation are 
identical which is, indeed, so evident to those who have 
considered tlie question as to he a primary notion) ; 
secondly, that God has not only created substances, hut 
also motions in substances — in other words, that God, by a 
continuous act pf creation preserves, not only substances in 
their normal state, but also the motion and the endeavours 
of substances. God, for instance, not only'brings about 
by His immediate will and working (whatever be the term 
emjdoyed), that the soul should last and continue in its nor- 
mal state ; but He is also the cause of Has will determining, 
• in some way, the movement of the soul — in other words, as 
God, by a continuous act of creation, brings about \hat 
things shouM remain in existence, so is He also the cause 
of the movements and endeavours existing in things. In 
fact, save God, there is no cause of motion. It therefore 
follows that God is not only the cause of tlie substance of 
mind, but also of every endeavour or motion of mind, which 
we call volition, as you frequently say. From this state- 
ment it seems to follow necessarily, either that there is no 
evil ill the motion ftr volition of the mind, or else that God 
directly brings about that evil. For that which we call 
evil com(‘S fo pass through tjjie soul, and, consequently, 
through th(.‘ immediate influence and concurrence of God. 
For instance, the soul of Adam wishes to eat of the for- 
l>iddcn fruit. It follows from what has been said above, 
not only thaj. Adam forms his wish through* the influence 
•f God, but also, as will presently be shown, that through 
that influenCvO he forms it in that particular manner. 
Hence, either the act forbidde|r to Adam is not evil, inas- 
much as God Himself not only caused the wish, but also 
the manner of it, or else God directly brought about 
that which we call evil. • Neither you nor D^"(?artes seem 
to have solved this difficulty by saying that evil is a nega- 
tive concei>tion, and that, as such, God cannot, bring it 
aboift. Whence, we may ask, came the wish to eat the for- 
bidden fruit, or the wish of devils be equal with Gofi ? 
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Fdi- since (as you justly observe) the will is not something 
different from the mind, hut is only an endeavour or move- 
ment of the mind, the concurrence of God is as necessary 
to it as to the mind itself. Now the concurrence of God, 
as I ga tlier from your Writings, is merely the determining of 
a thing in a particular manner through the will di God. It 
follows that God concurs no less in an evil wish, in so far as 
it is evil, than in a good wish in so far as it is good, in other 
words, He deteimines it. For the will of God being the 
absolute cause of all that exists, either in /?ubstaiice or in 
effort, seems to be also the primary cause of an evil wish, 
in so far as it^ is evil. Again, no exorcise of volition takes 
place in us, that God has not known from all eternity. If 
we say that God docs not know of a particular exercise of 
volition, we attribute to Him imperfection. But how could 
God gain knowledge of it except* from His decrees ? Tliere- ' 
fore' His decrees are the cause of our volitions, and hence it 
seems also to follow that either an evil wish is, not evil, or 
else that God is the direct cause of the evil, and brings it 
about. There is no room here for the theological distinc- 
tion between an act and the evil inherent in that act. For 
God decrees the mode of the act, no less than the act, that 
is, God not only decreed that Adam should eat, but also 
that he should necessarily eat contrary to the command 
given. Tlius it seems on all sides to follow, either that 
Adam’s eating contrary to the command was not an evil, 
or else that God Himself brought it to pass. 

These, illustrious Sir, are the questions in your treatise, 
which I am unable, at i)resent, to elucidate. Either alter- 
native seems to me difficult of acc(q)tance. However, I 
await a satisfaptory answer from your kei*n judgment anS 
learning, hoping to show you hereafter how deeply indebted 
I shall be to you. Be assured, illustrious Sir, that I put 
these questions from no ot^er motive than the desire for 
truth. I am a man of leisure, not tied to any profession, 
gainirxg my living by honest trade, and devoting my spare 
time to questions of this sort. I humbly hope that my, diffi- 
culties will not be displeasing to you. If yqd’ are minded 
to send an answer, as I most ardently hoj>e, write to, &c. 

William de Blyenbebgh. 


tiordrecht, 12 Dec., 166V. 
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LETTEE XXXn. 

Spinoza to Blyenb^iegh. 

{Sinnoza answers with his usual ccmrtesy the question 
])TO])ounded by Blyenhergh.) 

Unknown Friend, — I received, at Si;liiedam, on the 
26th of December, your letter dated the 12th of Decem- 
ber, enclosed in another written on the 24t^lJ? of the same 
month. I gather from it your fervent love of truth, and 
your making it the aim of all your studies. This compelled 
me, though by no means otherwise unwilling, not only to 
grant your petition by answering all the questions you liavo 
sent, or may in future send, to the best of my ability, but 
also to impart to you everything in my power, which can 
conduce to further knowledge and sincere friendsliip. So 
far as in me lies, I value, alK>ve all other things out of my 
owm control, the joining hands of friendship with men who 
are sincere lovers of truth. I Ivolieve that nothing in the 
world, of things outside our own control, brings more peace 
than the possibilitj of affectionate intercourse witli such 
men ; it is just as imi)ossible that the love we bear them 
can be disturbed (inasmuch as it is founded on the desire 
each feels for the knowledge of truth), as that tnith once 
perceived should not be assented to. It is, moreover, the 
highest and most pleasing source of happiness derivable 
from things not under our own control. Nothing save truth 
has power closely to unite different feelings and disposi- 
ftons. I say nothing of the very great advantages which 
it brings, lest I should detain you too long on a subject 
which, doubtless, you know ali^eady. I have said thus 
much, in order to show you better how gladly I shall em- 
brace this and any future opportunity of ser^ig you: 

In^rder to make the best of the present opportunity, I 
will at once gf^oceed to answer your question. This seems 
to turn on the point “ that it seems to be clear,' not only 
from God’s providence, which is identical with His will, 
but also from God’s co-operation arid continuous creation 
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ot tilings, eitlier thq-t there are no such things as sin or 
evil, or that God directly brings sin and evil to iiass.” 
You do not, however, explain what you mean by ovil. As 
far as one may judge from the example you give in the pre- 
determined act of volition of Adam, you seem to mean by 
evil the actual exercise of volition, in so far aJ^ it is coiv 
ceived as predetermined in a particular w^ay , or in so far as 
it is repugnant to the command of God. Hence you con- 
clude (and I agree with you if this be what you mean) that 
it is absurd to adopt either alternative, either that God 
lirings to pass anything contrary to His own will, or that 
what is contiary to God’s will can be good. 

For my own part, I cannot admit that sin and evil have 
any jiositive existence, far less tJiat anything can exist, or 
come to pass, contrary to the will of God. On the contrary, 
not only do I assort that sin has no positive existence?, 1 
also maintain that only in spealving improperly, or humanly, 
can we say that we sin against (iod, as in the expression 
that men offend God. 

As to the first point, w’e know that whatsoever is, when 
considered in itself without regard to anything else, pos- 
sesses perfection, extending in each thing as far as the 
limits of that thing’s essence : for essence is nothing else. 
I take for an illustration the design or determined will of 
Adam to eat the forbidden fruit. This design or deter- 
mined will, considered in itself alone, includes perfection 
in so far as it expresses r(*ality ; hence it may be inferred 
that we can only conceive imj)erfection in things, when 
they are viewed in relation to other things possessing more 
reality : thus in Adam’s decision, so long as we view it by 
itself and ihj not compare it with other tliingsmiore perfe?t 
or exhibiting a more perfect state, ^ye (.-an find no impel - 
fection : nay it may be comi>ared with an infinity of other 
things far less perfect iu’.'Jiis respect than itself, such as 
stones, stocks, Si<\ This, as a matter of fact, everyone 
grants. For^we all admire in animals qualities which we 
regard witli dislike and aversion in men, such as tlnj, pug- 
nacity of ])ecs, the jealousy of doves, &c. ; tl’^lse in huiiiau 
beings are des])ised, but are nevertheless considered to en- 
hance the value of animals. This being so, it follows tliat 
sill, which indicates nothing save imperfection, cannot con- 
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sist in anything that expresses realitj, as we see iii tfie 
case of Adam’s decision and its execution. 

Again^we cannot say that Adam’s will is at variance 
with the law of God, and that it is evil because it is dis- 
pleasing to God ; for besides the fact that grave imperfec- 
tion woiflft be imputed to God, if we say that anything 
happens contrary to His will, or that He desires anything 
which He does not obtain, or that His nature resembled 
that of His creatures in having sympathy with some 
things more tha/i others ; such an occurrence would be at 
complete variance with the nature of the divine will. 

The will of God is identical with His intell&t, hence the 
former can no more be contravened than the latter; in 
other words, anything which should come to pass against 
His wull must be of a nature to be contrary to His intellect, 
slich, for instance, as a round square. Hence the will or 
decision of Adam regarded in itself "was neither evil nor, 
projKirly spQiking, against the will of God : it follow's tliat 
God may — or rather, for the reason you call attention to, 
must — be its cause ; not in so far as it was evil, for the 
(‘vil in it consisted in the loss of the previous state of being 
which it entailed on Adam, and it is certain that loss has 
no positivew existence, and is only so spoken of in respect 
to our and not God’s understanding. The difficulty arises 
from the fact, that Ve give one and the same definition to 
all the individuals of a genus, as for instance all who have 
the outward %,ppearance of meiu" we accordingly assume all 
things which are ex]U’essed by the same definition to T>e 
equally cai)able of attaining the highest perfection possible 
for the genus ; 'when we find an individual whose actions 
afe at variance 'with such ])erfectioii, 'we*' su[)pose him to 
He deprived of it, and to fall short of liis nature. Wo 
should hardly act in this 'way, if 'we did not hark back to 
the dtffinition and ascribe to thu^iiidividual a nature in a(?- 
cordance with it. But jis God does not know things through 
abstraction, or form general definitions of the kind fiCbo\ e 
meiitjpned, and as things have no more reality than the 
divine undefs^anding and power have put into them and 
actually endowed them with, it clearly follows thajt a state 
of pl-ivation can only be spoken of in relation to our 
intellect, not in relation to God. 
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as it seems to me, the difficulty is completely 
solved. Howtjver, in order to make the way still idainer, 
and remove every doiil>t, I deem it necessary to answ’er the 
tAvo following diffienlti(*s : — First, wdiy Holy Scripture says 
that God wishes for 14ie conversion of the wielied, and also 
w'liy God forbade Adam to eat of the fruit wheri He had 
ordained the contrary r Secondly, that it seems to follow 
from wliat I have said, that the wicked by their pride, 
avarice, and deeds of d(‘speratioii, worship God in no less 
<leo;ree than the good do by their nobleness, i)atienoe, love, 
i.V:c., inasmuch as l»oth execute God’s will. 

In answer'* to the first question, I observe that Scripture, 
l)eing chiefly fitted for and beneficial to the multitude, 
speaks popularly after the fashion of men. For the mul- 
titude are incapable of grasping sublime conceptions. 
Hence I am persuaded that all laaiters, W'hidi God revealed 
to the ]>roi>hets as m^cessary to salvation, are sot down in 
the form oi laws. With this understanding, the prophets 
invented whole ]*arables, and re}>rosented God as a king 
and a law-giver, because He liad revealed the means of sal- 
vation and perdition, and w^as thidr caust.‘ ; the means 
■which ■were simply causes they styled laws iind ■v\"rote them 
down as such ; salvation and perditkm, which /are simply 
olfects necessarily residting from the aforesaid moans, they 
dcs<!ribed as reward and punishment ; framing their doc- 
trines more in ac‘cordanc(* with such i>arables than with 
actual truth. They constantly speak of God as resembling 
a man, as sometimes angry, sonietimcis merciful, now de- 
siring what is future, now jealous and suspicious, even as 
deceived by the devil ; so that philoso]>hers and all who 
are above the*' law, that is, who follow after virtue, not 
in obedience to law, but through love, I'CHjause it is the 
most excellent of all things, must not be hindered by such 
expressions. 

Thus the command given to Adam consisted solely in 
this, that God revealed to Adam, that eating of the fruit 
brought about death ; as He rereals to us, throngji our 
natural faculties, that poison is deadly. If ^you ask, for 
what object did He make this revelation, I answer, in order 
to render Adam to that extent more perfect in knowltidge. 
Hence, to ask God wiy He had not bestowed on Adam a. 
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more perfect will, is just as absurd as to ask, why the ci#cle 
has not been endowed with all the pit)perties of a sx)licre. 
Tliis follows clearly from what has been said, and I have 
also proved it in my Principles of Cartesian Philosox)hy, 

As td 4he second difficulty, it is true that the wicked 
execute after their manner the will of God : but they can- 
not, therefore, be in any respect compared with the good. 
The more 2 :)erfection a thing has, the more docs it partici 
}»ate in the deii^, and the more does it express perfection. 
Thus, as the good have incomparably more jxiirfection than 
the bad, their virtue cannot be likened to th^ virtue of the 
wicked, inasmuch as the wicked, lack th5 love of God, 
wdiich j)roceeds from the knowledge of God, and by which 
alone we are, according to our human understanding, called 
•the servants of God. Tli<:*. wicked, knowing not God, are 
but as instruments in the hand of the workman, sefving 
unconsciously, and pcrisliing in the using ; the good, on 
the other Hand, serve consciously, and in seiwing become 
more perfect. 

^ This, Sir, is all I can now contribute to,answering your 
question, and I have no higher wish than that it may satisfy 
you. But in case you still find any difficulty, I beg you to 
let me know of that also, to see if I may be able to remove 
it. You have nothing to fear on your side, but so long as 
you are not satisfied, I like nothing better than to be in- 
formed of your reasons, so Jhat finally the truth may 
appear. I could have wished to %vrite in the tongue in 
wdiich I have been brought up. I should, perhaps, have 
been able to ex];>ress my thoughts bettor. But be pleased 
to take it as^it is, amend the mistakes youre^^lfi, and believe 
me, 

Tour sincere friend and servant. 

Long Orchard, near Amsterdam. 

Jan. 5, 1665. 

^ The last paragraph (not ^und in the Latin versiohj is reprinted by 
kind ^rmissiov. from Mr. Pollock’s translation from the Dutch original, 
Pollock’s “ Spiiijza,” Appendix C. On page' 332 a misprint of “ per- 
fectioribus ” for “ imperfectioribus ” is corrected frpm the orTginal. 
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LETTER XXXm. 

Bltenbergh to Spinoza. 

(A summary only of this letter is here given,^ -T ti.) 

I have two rules in my philosophic inquiries : i. Confor- 
mity to reason ; ii. Conformity to scripture. I consider the 
second the most important. Examining your letter l>y the 
first, I observe that your identification of God’s creative 
power with Bjs 2 :)reservative power seems to involve, either 
that evil does fiot exist, or else that God brings about evil. 
If evil be only a term relative to our imperfect knowledge, 
how do you exifiain the state of a man who falls from a 
state of grace into sin ? If evil be a negation, how can wt 
ha^^ the 2 >ower to sin ? If God causes an evil act, he must 
cause the evil as well as the act. You say that every man 
can only act, as he, in fact, does act. Tliis removes all dis- 
tinction between tlie good and the wicked. Both, according 
to you, are ].>erfect. You remove all the sanctions of virtue 
and reduce us to automata. Your doctrine, that strictly 
speaking we cannot sin against God, is a hard saying. 

[Tlie rest of tlie letter is taken uj> with an examination 
of Spinoza’s arguments in resjx'ct to their conformity to 
Scrij)ture.] 

Dordrecht, 16 Jan., 16C5. 


.. . LETTER XXXIV. 

Spinoza to Bltenbergh. 

complains fhai Blyenhergh has mmindersfoml 
huni^he sets forth his true meaning.] 


Voorlmrg, 28 Jan., ’665. 

Friend and Sir, — IVlien I read your first letter, I 
thought that our opinions almost coincided. But .from 
the second, which wg|^s delivered to me on the 21st of this 
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month, I see that the matter stand^ far otherwise, fdr I 
perceive that we disagree, not only in remote inferences 
from fi^st principles, hut also in first principles themselves ; 
so that I can hardly think that we can derive any mutual 
instruction from further correspondence. I see that no 
proof, fflfhugh it he hy the laws of proof most sound, has 
any’w'eight with you, unless it agrees with the explanation, 
which either you yourself, or other theologians knoivn to 
you, attrihute to Holy Scri2>ture. However, if you are 
convinced that God speaks more clearly and eft'ectually 
through Holy Scri])ture than through tlie natural under- 
standing, which He also has hostowect %i^on us, and 
with His divine wisdom keejis continually stable and un- 
cormptod, you have valid reasons for making your undt?r- 
standing how l)efore the opinions which you attrihute to 
•Holy Scripture ; 1 myself* could adopt no ditferent ccy^irse. 
For my own part, as I confess ])lainly, and without circum- 
locution, tl^it I do not understand the Scri2)tiires, though I 
have spent some years ui)oii them, and also as I feel that 
when I have oltained a firm j^roof, I cannot fall into a 
state of doubt concerning it, I acqxiiesce eirtirely in what is 
commended to me hy my understanding, without any sns- 
jucion that I am being deceived in the matter, or that 
Holy Scrii)ture, though I do not search, could gainsay it : 
for “ truth is not at variance with truth,” as I have already 
clearly shown in my appendix to The Principles of Car- 
tesian PhiJSsophy (I cannot gire the precise reference, for 
I have not the book with me here in the country). But if 
in any instance I found that a result obtained through ray 
natural understanding was false, I should reckon myself 
fortunate, for I enjoy life, and try to s] 1 end ft not in sor- 
row and sighing, but in peace, joy, and cheerfulness, ascend- 
ing from time to time a step higher. Meanwhile I know 
(and this knowledge gives me itie highest conteiitmont and 
2:>eace of mind), that all things come to 2>ass hy the power 
and unchangeable decree of a Being siij^renv'lT perfect. 

Tq return to your letter, I owe you many and sincere 
thanks for*liaviiig confided to me your philosoidiical 
opinions ; but for the doctrines, wliich you attribute to me, 
and? seek to infer from my letter, I return you no thauks 
at at all.. What ground, I should^like to know, has my 

' II. 
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letter afforded you for ascribing to me the opinions ^ that 
men are like beasts, that they die and perish after the 
manner of beasts, that our actions are displeasing, to God, 
&c.? Perhaps we are most of all at variance on this third 
point. You tliink, as far as I can judge, that God takes 
pleasure in our actions, as though He were a mail,* Who has 
attained'his object, when things fall out as he desired. For 
my part, have I not said plainly enough, that the good 
worship God, that in continually serving Him they become 
more perfect, and that they love God? Ts this, I ask, 
likening them to beasts, or saying that they perish like 
beasts, or the-i tlieir actions are disideasing to God ? If 
you had read my letter with more attention, you would 
have clearly perceived, that our wdiole dissension lies in the 
following alternative : — Either the perfections which the 
good receive are imparted to them by God in His capacity 
of God, that is absolutely without any human* qualities 
being ascribed to Him — this is what I believe ; or else such 
perfections are imj^arted by God as a judge, which is what 
you maintain. For this reason you defend the wicked, 
saying that they carry out God’s decrees as far as in them 
lies, and therefore serve God no less than the good. But 
if ray doctrine be accepted, this consequence by*no means 
follows ; I do not bring in the idea of God as a judge, and, 
therefore, I estimate an action by its intrinsic merits, not 
by the powders of its performer ; the recompense wliich 
follow's the action follows :*^rom it as necessaiily as from 
the nature of a triangle it follows, that the three angles are 
equal to two right angles. This may be understood by 
everyone, who reflects on tlie fact, that our highest blessed- 
ness consists in love towards God, and that suxh love flows 
naturally from the knowledge of God, which is so strenu- 
ously enjoined on us. The question may very easily be 
])roved in general terms, if'' ve take notice of the nature of 
God’s decrees, as exi>lained in my aj^pendix. Hovrever, I 
confess that ^).ll those, wdio confuse the divine nature with 
human nature, are gravely hinderc d from understanding* it. 

I had intended to end my letter at this^ point, lest I 
should piove troublesome to you in these questions, the 
discussion of which (as I discover from the extremely pious 
postscript added to yot^r letter) serves you as a pastime and a 
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jest, but for no serious use. However, that I nlay not sum- 
marily deny your request, I will proceed to explain further 
the w<ft*ds privation and negation, and briefly point out 
what is necessary for the elucidation of iny former letter. 

I sa.3^^en, first, that ][irivation is not the act of depriving, 
but sim^y and merely a state of want, which is ^in itself 
nothing: it is a mere entity of the reason, a ’mode of 
thought framed in comparing one thing with another. 
We say, for example, that a blind man is deprived of sight, 
because we readily imagine him as seeing, or else because 
we compare him with others who can see, or compare his 
])resent condition with his past condition 'v^ien he could 
see ; when wc regard the man in this way, comparing his 
nature either witli the nature of others or with his own 
, j>ast nature, we afiirm that sight belongs to his nature, and 
tlierefore assert that In? has been deprived of it. • But 
when we are considering the nature and decree of God, we 
cannot aflirm privation of sight in the case of the aforesaid 
man any more than in the case of a stone ; for at the 
a(‘tual time sight lies no more within the scope of the man 
than of the stone ; mice there belongs to man*and forms part of 
his nature only that which is granted to him by the under- 
standing Ixnd will of God, Hence it follows that God is 
no more the cause; of a blind man not seeing, than he is of 
a stone not seeing. Not seeing is a pure negation. So 
also, when 'j^e consider the case of a man who is led by lustful 
desires, ice compare his presenPdesires with those which exist 
in the good, or which existed in himself at some other time ; 
we then asseii that he is deprived of the better desires, because 
we conceive that virtuous desires lie icithih^ihe^ scope of his 
nature, T/lis we cannot do, if we consUfer the nature and 
decree of God. For, from this point of view, virtuous desires 
lie at that time no more within the scope of the^iaiure. of the 
lustful man, than within the scope of the nature of the devil 
or a stone. Hen(?o, from the latter standpoint the virtuous 
desire is not a privation but a negation. 

prii^ation is nothing else than denying of a thing 
something, which. we think belongs to its nature ; negation ^ 
is <Jenying of a thing something, which we do hot think 
belongs to its nature. 

We may now see, , how Adam’s desire for earthly things 
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was evil from our staniliioint, but not from God’s. Although 
God knew both the present and the past state of Adam, 
He did not, therefore, regard Adam as deprived of h^s past 
state, that is. He did not ^regard Adames past state as within 
the scope of AdavC s present natnre. Otherwise GQ;d would 
have apprehended something contrary to His own will, that 
is, contrary to His own understanding. If you quite gras]) 
my meaning here and at the same time remein]>er, that I do 
not grant to the mind the same freedom as D('scartes does 
— L[ewis] M[eyer ) bears w'itness to tliis in his preface to 
my I look — you will j>er<‘t‘ive, that t lu^re is not the smallest 
contradiction .n what I have said. But I see that I should 
have done far belter to Inive answ(‘red you in my first letter 
with the words of l)escart(‘s, to the elfect that, cannot 
know how onr freedom audits consequenoi's a.gree with tlu‘ 
forekaowledge and freedom of Cifod (see several jiassages 
in my a]»peiidix), that, therefore, waf can discover no con- 
tradiction between creation by God and oiii freedom, 
because W(‘ cannot understand how God created the universe, 
nor ('what is the .same thing) how He ]>reserv»*,s it, I 
thought that you had read the preface, and that by not 
giving YOU my real o|>inions in reply, I sliould sin against 
those duties of fnendshi]» which I cordially offifrid you. 
But this is of no consequence. , 

Still, as I see that you have not hitherto thoroughly 
grasped Descartes’ iiieaiiiiig, I will call your attention to 
the two following ] joints, x^irst, Unit neither Descartes 
nor I have e\a*r said, that it ap]>ertains to our nature 
to confine the will within the limit’s of the nnderstaiiding ; 
w'e liave only said^ that God has end o'Wed ns with a deter- 
mined understanding and an undetermined willj so that we 
know not the objexd for whicli He has cr(‘ated ns. Purther, 
that an iindelerniiiied or ]x^^'feet will of this kind not only 
makes ns more perfect, but also, as I will presently show 
you, ifij extremely necessary for ns. 

Secondly : that our freedom is not placed in a certain 
contingency nor in a certain iifdifferenco, but in < the 
method of affirmation or denial; so that, i*^ proj>ortion 
as we are less indifferent in affirmation or denial, so are 
we f more free. For pistancej if the nature of God be 
kno'wn to us, it follows as necessarily from our laitiire to 
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affirm that God exists, as from the nature of a triftngle 
it follows, that the three angles are equal to two right 
angle| ; we are never more free, than when we affirm a 
tiling in this waj. As this necessity is nothing else hut 
the decree of God (as I have clearly shown in my appendix), 
we m^5 hence, after a fashion, understand how we act 
freely and are the cause of our action, though all the time 
we are acting necessarily and according to the decree of God. 
This, I repeat, we may, after a fashion, understand, when- 
ev(*r we* affinji something, whitjh we clearly and distinctly 
pc^rceive, hut when we assert something which we do not 
clearly and distinctly understand, in other ^ords, when we 
allow our will to pass heyondthe limit soTf our understand- 
ing, we no long<^r pen*eive the necessity nor the decree of 
God, we can only see our freedom, which is always involved 
in our will ; in which respect only our actions are called good 
or evil. If we then try to recomile our freedom with God’s 
decreo an(l continuous creation, we confuse that which we 
clearly and distinctly understand with that which we do 
not ])crceive, and, therefons our attempt is vain. It is, 
therefore, sufficient for us to know that# we are free, and 
that we can he so notwithstanding (xod’s decree, and 
further,that we are the cause of evil, he(*ause an act can 
only he called evil in relation to our freedom. I have 
said thus much* for Descartes in order to show that, in 
the (picstiou we are eonsideriiig, his words exhibit no 
c\)ntradicftoii. 

I will now turn to v nat concerns myself, and will first 
briefly call atltmtiou to the advantage arising from my 
opinion, inasmuch as, according to it. our understanding 
offers onrmiiid and body to God freed froli#ail superstition. 
Nor do I deny that prayer is extreanely useful to us. For 
my understanding is too small to determine jail the means, 
whereby God leads men to t}% love of Himself, that is, to 
salvation. So far is my opinion from being hurtful, that 
it offers to thost», who are not takem np wi^i prt»judices and 
chydish sup(Tstitions, ^he only means for arriving at the 
highest stSige of blessedness. 

VVhen you say that, by making men so dependent oil 
Gt)d, I reduce them to the likeness of the elements, 
plants 4 )r stones, you sufficientlj* show that you liave 
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thoroughly misunderstood my meaning, and hare confused 
things which regard tlie understanding with things which 
regard the imagination. If by your intellect only ypu had 
per<»eived what de|)Oiiden(*e on God means, you certainly 
would not think that t’lings, in so far as they depend on 
God, are dead, corporeal, and imperfect (who ever' dared to 
speak so meanly of the Supnunely Perfect I>t*ing‘r) ; on the 
contrary, you would undtTstaiid that for the v('ry reason 
that they de])end on God they are ]>erfect; so that this 
de]>endence and nt'ct'ssary o2>eration may best, be understood 
as God’s decree, by considering, not stocks and ])lants, but 
the most reascpiable and jx'ifect creatur«‘s. Tliis sutlicitmtly 
aj)pears from tny sec'ond observation on the meaning of 
Descartch, wdiiiOi you ought to lune look(‘d to. 

1 cannot refrain from e\]>r<‘ssing my e:itrt'ni(‘ astonish- 
ment at your remarking, that it G\ d does not jmnish wrong- 
doing* (that is, as a judge does, with a ]>iniisliment not in- 
trinsically (‘onntH'ted with the ofl*4*n(e, lor lUir whole diffe- 
rence lies in this), what reason ]»reveiits me from rushing 
headlong into ev<‘ry kind of wick<‘diU'sh ? Assurt‘dly he, w ho 
is only kept from ^ue by the fear of ])nni^hment (wlihh I 
do n<»t think of yon), is in i*owise acted on by Jovtsand by 
no means einbraees virtue. Por my own ])art, JL. avoid or 
einleavour to a^oi<l a ice, bix-anst' it is at direct variance 
Avith my proper nature and A\ould lead me astray from tJi(‘ 
knowledge and loAe of God, 

AgJiiii, if yon had r<dleet(‘d,‘i little on huinau nature and 
the miture of God’s deuve (as e\pJaim‘d in my ap2>endix), 
and perceived, and knoAAUi by this time, how^ a eon- 
secjiience should be d<*duced from its jmnnises, befort' a 
conclusion is avru ‘d at; aou A\onld not so ivslily have 
stated that my o]»iijion malvt'S ns like stocks, A.c. : nor 
Avould you ha>c ascribed to me tlie many absunlities yon 
<‘onjure u]). 

As to the two ]>oints A\dii<']i you say, before ]>assing on 
to your S(M*()iid rjile, that you cannot understand ; J ansAver, 
that the first may be solved through J)t‘scart(*s, A^ho s^ays 
that in ol>S(TAing your own nature you feel that you eaii 
oUsjKuid your judgiiumt. If you say 'that you do not feel, 
that you liaA^e at 2 >r(*sent siiflj<*ieiit force to keep your juug- 
ment susj^ended, this av. aid a]>i>ear to Descart(*s be the 
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same as saying that we canppt at present see, that so dong 
as we exist we shall always be thinking things, or retain 
the nsyinre of thinking tlungs ; in fact it would imply a 
contradiction. 

As to your second difficulty, I say with Descartes, that if 
we caftftot extend our will beywid the bounds of our 
extremely limited understanding, we shall be most wretched 
— it will not be in our power to eat even a crust of bread, or 
to walk a step, or to go on living, for all things are uncer- 
tain and full pf peril. 

I now pass on to your second rule, and assert that I 
believe, though I do not ascribe to Scrij)t’jre that sort of 
truth which you think you find in it, I nevertheless assign 
to it as great if not greater authority than you do. I am 
far more careful than others not to ascribe to Scripture any 
’ childish and absurd doctrines, a precaution which demands 
either a thorough acquaintance with philosophy br the 
possession^ of divine revelations. Hence I pay very little 
attention to the glosses jiut upon S(Tipture by ordinary 
theologians, especially those of the kind who always inter- 
pret Scripture according to the literal and out'ward mean- 
ing : I have never, except among the Socinians, found any 
theologian stupid enough to ignore that Holy Scripture 
very often speaks in human fashion of God and expresses 
its meaning in parables; as for tlui contradiction which 
you vainly (in my opinion) endeavour to shoAv, I think you 
attach to the wor<l parable meaning different from that 
usually given. For ■who ever heard, that a man, who 
ex2)ressed his o]»inions in parables, had therefore taken 
leave of .his senses ? When Mieaiah said to King Ahab, 
that he had seen God sitting on a throne^ Avitli .the anni<.'s 
of heaven standing on the right hand and the left, and 
that God asked His angels wdiich of them .would dc‘ceive 
Ahab, this was assuredly nr parable emj)loyed by the 
prophet on that occasion (-which was not fitted for the in- 
culcation of sublime theological doctrines), as suffieiiuitly 
setjting forth the mess»,ge he had to deliver in the name of 
God. cannot say that he had in anyVise taken leave 
of his senJes. So also the other 2>rof>hets of. God mack 
nfanifest God’s commands to the ]ieo2»le in this fashion as 
being tjie best adapted, though mot expressly enjoiiif d by 
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Go^, for leading the people to the primary object of Scrip- 
ture, which, as Chris*; Himself says, is to bid men love God 
above all things, and their neighbour as themselves^ Sub- 
lime speculations have, in my opinion, no bearing on Scrip- 
ture. As far as I am, concerned^ I have never learnt or 
been able to learn an} of God’s eternal attribut<?s from 
Holy Scripture. 

As to your fifth argument (that the prophets thus made 
manifest the word of God, since truth is not at variance 
with truth), it merely amounts, for those who understand 
the method of proof, to asking me to prove, that Scripture, 
as it is, is the^ true revealed word of God. Tlie mathe- 
matical proof 'jf this proposition could only be attained by 
divine revelation. I, therefore, expressed myself as follows : 
“ J believe, hut I do not mathematically know, that all things 
revealed by God to the prophets,** Inasmuch as I finnly 
believe but do not mathematically know, that the prophets 
were the most trusted counsellors and faithful ambassadors 
of God. So that in all I have written tliere is no contra- 
diction, though several such may be found among holders 
of the opposite opinion. 

The rest of your letter (to wit the passage vrhere you 
say, ** Lastly, the supremely perfect Being knew before- 
hand,” &c ; and again, your objections to the illustration 
from poison, and lastly, the whole of what you say of the 
ajjpendix and what follows) seems to me beside the question. 

As regards Lewis Meyer’s preface, the points tvhich were 
still left to be proved by Descartes before establishing his 
demonstration of free will, are certainly there set forth ; it 
is added that I hold a contrary opinion, my reasons for 
doing so being given. I shall, perhaps, in due, time give 
further explanations. For the present I have no such 
intention. 

I have never thought abij^ut the work on Descartes, nor 
given any further heed to it, since it has been translated 
into Dutch. I have my reasons, though it would be tedious 
to enumerate tf^m here. So nothing remains for me but 
to subscribe myself, &c. 
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LETTEE XXXV. 

Bltenbergh to Spinoza. 

\Thi8 leiiqgr (extending over five ^agJt) is only given here in 
brief summary. 

The tone of your last letter is very different from that 
of your fi];st. If our essence is equivalent to our state at a 
given time, we are as perfect when sinning as when virtu- 
ous : God would wish for vice as much as virtue. Both 
the virtuous and the vicious execute God’ si will — What 
is the difference between them ? You say some actions are 
more perfect than others ; wherein does this perfection con- 
,sist y If a mind existed so framed, that vice was in agree- 
ment with its proper nature, why should such a mind 
prefer good to evil ? If God makes us all that we are, how 
can we “ go<istray ” ? Can rational substances depend on 
God in any way except lifelessly ? What is the difference 
between a rational being’s dependence on God, and an irra- 
tional being’s V If we have no free will, are* not our actions 
God’s actions, and our will God’s will? I could ask 
several more questions, but do not venture, 

P.S. In my hufry I forgot to insert this question: 
Whether w'e cannot by foresight avert what would other- 
wise happen* to us ? 

Dordrecht, 19 Feb., 16G5. 


. LETTEE XXXVI. 

Spinoza to Bltenbergh. 

[Spinoza replies y that there is a difference hetiveen the theo- 
logical and the philosophical way of speaki'^g of God and 
things divine. He proceeds to discuss Bhjenhergh's questions. 
(Yoorburg,^13th March, 1665.)] 

Friend and Sir, — I have received two letters from you 
this week j the second, dated 9th Msftch, only served to ill- 
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iiXrm me of tlie first written on Febmarj 19tli, and sent to 
me at Schiedam. Ih the former I see that you complain 
of my saying; that ** demonstration carried no weight with 
you,” as though I had' spoken of my own arguments, which 
had failed to convince you. Such was far from my inten- 
tion. I was referring to your own words, whfdh ran as 
follows ; — “ And if after long investigation it comes to pass, 
that my natural knowledge appears, either to be at variance 
with the word (of Scripture), or not sufficiently well, &c. ; 
the word has so great authority with mp, tlmt I would 
rather doubt of the conceptions, which I think I clearly 
perceive,” You see I merely repeat in brief your own 
phrase, so that I cannot think you have any cause for 
anger against me, especially as I merely quoted in order to 
show the great difference between our standpoints. 

Again, as you wrote at the end of your letter that yoifr 
only hope and 'wish is to continue in faith and hope, and 
that all else, which we may become convince^} of through 
our natural faculties, is indifferent to you ; I reflected, as I 
still continue to do, that my letters could be of no use to 
you, and that*I should best consult my own interests by 
ceasing to neglect my pursuits (which I am compelled 
while writing to you to interrupt) for the sake of things 
which could bring no possible benefit. Nor is this cbntrary 
to the spirit of my former letter, for in* that I looked upon 
you as simply a philosopher, who (like not a few who call 
themselves Christians) poisesses no touchstSlie of truth 
save his natural understanding, and not as a theologian. 
However, you have taught me to know better, and have 
also shown me that the foundation, on which I was minded 
to build up ©ilr friendship, has not, as I imagined, been 
laid. 

As for tlie rest, such are the general accompaniments of 
controversy, so that I wotUd not on that account transgress 
the limits of courtesy ; I will, therefore, pass ‘over in your 
second letten^^and in this, these ’and similar expressions, 
as though they had never been# observed. So mu^h for 
your taking offence; to show you that JPhave given 
you no just cause, and, also, that I am quite willing to 
brook contradiction.. I now turn a second time to ani^Wer- 
in^ your objections. 
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I xnaintain, in the first place, that Gt)d is absolutslj 
and really the cause of all things which haye essence, 
whatsoe^l^r they may be. If you can demonstrate that 
evil, error, crime, &c., have any positive existence, .which 
expresses essence, .1 will fully grant you that Gk>d is the 
cause of •drime, evil, error, &c. I^^elieve myself to have 
sufficiently shown, that that which constitutes the reality 
of evil, error, -crime, &c., does not consist in anything, 
which expresses essence, and therefore we cannot say that 
God is its cause* For instance, Nero’s matricide, in so far 
as it comprehended anythingpositive, was not a crime ; the 
same outward act. was perpetrated, and the same matricidal 
intention was entertained by Orestes ; who, nevertheless, 
is not blamed — at any rate, not so much as Nero. Wherein, 
then, did Nero’s crime consist ? In nothing else, but tliat 
*by his deed he . showed himself to be ungrateful, unmer- 
ciful, and disobedient. Certainly none of these qualities 
express aug];it of essence, therefore God was not the cause 
of them, tnough He was the cause of Nero’s act and 
intention. 

Further, I would have you observe, that,.»while we speak 
philosophically, we ought not to employ theological phrases. 
For, since* theology frequently,* and not unwisely, repre-. 
sents God as a perfect man, it is often expedient iii theo- 
logy to «ay, that God desires a given thing, that He is angry 
at the actions of the wicked, and delights in those of the 
good. Butrin philosophy, wh^n we clearly perceive that 
the attributes which make men j^erfect can as ill be ascribed 
* and assigned to God, as the attributes which go to ipake 
perfect the elephant and the ass can be ascribed to man ; 
here I say these and similar jdirases haye*nbq>4ace, nor can 
tre employ them without causing extreme confusion in our 
conceptions. Hence, in the language of 2 )lulosophy, it 
cannot be said that God desirod anything of any man, or 
that anything is displeasing or pleasing to Him : all these 
are human qualities and have no place in God. • 

I Yould. have it observed, that although 'the actions of 
the good (that is of those who have a clear idea of God, 
.whereby all Their actions and their thoughts are deter- * 
mi^fbd) and of the wicked (that is of those who do not 
possess tjje idea of God, but only-^the ideas of earthly 
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things, whereby their actions and thoughts are determined), 
and, in fiict, of all things that are, necessarily flow from 
Gk>d’s eternal laws and decrees; yet they do ^ot differ 
from one another in degree only, but alsp in essence. A 
mouse no less than angel, and sorrow no less than joy 
depend on God ( yet L mouse is not a kind of ang^l, neilher 
is sorrow a kind of joy. 1 think I have thus answered 
your objections, if I rightly understand them, for I some- 
times doubt, whether the conclusions which you deduce are 
not foreign to the proposition you are u undertaking to 
prove. 

However^ this will appear more clearly, if I answer the 
questions j/bu proposed on these principles. First, Whether 
murder is as acceptable to God as alms-giving ? Secondly, 
Whether stealing is as good in relation to G^ as honesty ? 
Thirdly and lastly, Whether if ^here be a mind so framed, 
thali it would agree with, rather than be repugnant to its 
proper nature, to give way to ludt, and to commit crimes, 
whether, I repeat, there can be any reason given, why such 
a mind should do good and eschew evil ? 

To your first question, I answer, that I do not know, 
speaking as a philosopher, what you mean by the words 
“ acceptable to God.” If you ask, whether Gfod does not 
hate the wicked, and love the good? whether God does not 
regard the former with dislike, and the latter with favour ? 
I answer, No. If the meaning of your question is; Are 
murderers and almsgiver^ equally good and 'perfect ? my 
answer is again in the negative. To your second ques- 
tion, I reply : If, by “ good in relation to God,” you mean 
that the honest man confers a favour on God, and the 
thief does Him an injury, I answer that neither the honest 
man nor the thief can cause God any pleasure or dis- 
pleasure, you mean to ask, whether the actions of each, 
in so far as they posssess reality, and are caused by God, 
are equally perfect? I reply that, if we merely regard the 
actions and the manner of their execution, both may be 
equally perfect. If you, therefore, inquire whether the 
thief and the honest man are equally perfect ftnd blessed ? 
I ahswev. No. For, by an honest man, I Aean one wh<\ 
always desires, that everyone should possess that whi^h is 
his. This desire, as Improve in my Ethics (as yft unpub- 
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lislied)^ neoessarilj derives its origin in the pious from tlie 
clear knowledge which they possess, of God and of them- 
selves, jis a thief has no desire of the kind, he is neces- 
sarily without the knowledge of Gk)d and of himself — ^in 
other words, without the cluef eleme^lt of our blessedness. 
If you f^\her ask, What causes yOu to perform a given 
action, which I call virtuous, rather than another ? I reply, 
that 1 cannot know which method, out of the infinite 
methods at His disposal, God employs to determine you to 
the said action, o It may be, that God has impressed you 
with a clear idea of Himself, so that you forget the world 
‘ for love of Him; and love your fellow-men as ji^rself ; it is 
plain that such a disposition is at variance with those 
dispositions which are called bad, and, therefore, could 
pot co-exist with them in the same man. 

‘However, this is not the place to expound all thet founda- 
tions of my Ethics, or to prove all that I have advanced; I 
am now only concerned in answering your questions, and 
defending myself against them. 

Lastly, as to your third question, it assumes a contradic- 
tion, and seems to me to be, as though one asked ; If it 
agreed better with a man’s nature that he should hang 
himself, could any reasons be given for his not hanging 
himself? Can sucji a nature possibly exist? If so, I 
maintain (whether I do or do not grant free will), that 
such an one, if he sees that he can live more conveniently 
on the gallows than sitting a^ his ^wn table, would act 
most foolishly, if he did not hang himself. So anyone who 
clearly saw that, by committing crimes, he would enjoy a 
really more perfect and better life and existence, than he 
could attain •by the practice of virtue, wduld be foolish if 
lie did not act on his convictions. For, with such a perverse 
human nature as Ids, crime would become virtue. 

As to the other question, whiA you add in your post- 
script, seeing that one might ask a hundred such in an hour, 
without arriving at a conclusion about any, and ffeeing 
that you yojjrself do not press, for an answer, I will send 
none. 

I will now only subscribe myself, &c. 
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LETTEB XXXVn. 

Blyekbebgh TO Spinoza. . 

\Blyenberghy who had hhm to Bee Spinoza, obJcb latter to 
send him a report of their conversation, and to cmswer five 
fresh questions. {JDord/recJvt, 27th March, 1665.)] 

Omitted. 


LETTEE XXXVm. 

Spinoza to Bl<?enbergh. 

[Spinoza declines further correspondence with Blyentjergh, 
but says he will give explanations of certain points by word 
of mouth. {Voorburg, ^rd June, 1665.)] ^ 

’ o 

Feiend and Sie, — ^When your letter, dated 27th March, 
was delivered to me, I was just starting for Ajnsterdam. 
I, therefore, after reading half of it, left it at home, to be < 
answered - on my return : for I thought it dealt only with, 
questions raised in our first controverjsy. However, a 
second perusal showed me^ that it embraced«.a far wider 
subject, and not only asked me fpr a proof of what, in 
my preface to “Principles of Cartesian Philosophy,” I 
wrote (with the object of merely stating, without proving 
or urging my .opinion), but also-requested me^to impart a 
great portion of my Ethics, which, as ^everyone knowsi^ 
ought to be.based on physics and metaphysics. For this 
reason, I have been unabl\» to allow myself to satisfy your 
demands. I wished to await an opportunity for begging 
you, in a mopt friendly way, by word of mouth, to with- 
draw your re<^est, for giving yoq my reasons for -refusal, 
and for showing that your incpiiries do not .promote the 
« 

^ The true date of this letter is June 3rd, as appears from the l)utch 
original printed in Van Yj^ten’s Supplementum. The former editors 
gave April. 
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solution of our first controrersy, but,^on the contrary, toe 
for the most part entirely dependent on its previous 
settlement. So far are they not essential to the understand- 
ing of my doctiine concerning necessity, that they cannot be 
apprehend^, unless the latter ^estion is understood 
first iSSwev^r, before such an Opportunity offered, a 
second letter reached me this week, appearing to convey 
a certain sense of displeasure at my delay, l^ecessity, 
therefore,,has compelled me to write you these few words, 
to acquaint you more fuUy with my proposal and decision. 
I hope that, when the facts of the case are before you, you 
wiU, of your own accord, desist from yoqr Request, and 
* will still remain kindly disposed towards me. I, for my 
part, will, in all things, according to my power, prove 
^myself your, &c. 


LETTEE XXXIX. 

Spinoza to ♦ ♦ * * *.* 

(Treating of the Unity of God.) 

Distinguished Sib, — The demonstration of the unity 
of God, on the grohnd that His nature involves necessary 
existence, which you asked for, and I took note of, I have 
been prevented -by various bqisiness from sending to you 
before. In order to accomplish my purpose, I will pre- 
mise— 

I. That the true definition of anything includes nothing 
except the sipiple nature of the thmg defirfed.* From this 
ft follows — 

n. That no definition can involve or express,a multitude 
or a given number of individueis, inasmuch as*it involves 
and expresses nothing except the nature of the thing as it 
is in itself. For inst^ce, the definition o^a triangle in- 
clude nothing beyond the simple nature oi a triangle ; it 

does not inAude any given number of triangles. la Uke 

• 

^ Jt is noi; Known who was the anonymous correspondent to whom 
this and the two following letters were addressed. Like the Blyenbe|gh 
correspond^e, they were written originall^in Dutch, 
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manner, the definition of the mind as a thinking thing, or 
the d^nition of God as a perfect Being, includes nothing 
hejonA the natures of the mind and of God, notoa given 
number of minds or gods. 

in. That for everything that exists there must neces- 
sarily be a positive caube, through which it toists. 

IV. This cause may be situate either in the nature and 
definition of the thing itself (to wit, because existence be- 
longs to its nature or necessarily includes it), or externally 
to the thing. 

From these premisses it follows, that if any given num- 
ber of individuals exists in nature, there must be one or 
more causes, which have been able to produce exactly that 
number of individuals, neither more nor less. If, for in- 
stance, there existed in nature twenty men (in order to , 
avoid all confusion, I will assume that these all exist to- 
gether as primary entities), it is not enough to investigate 
the cause of human nature in general, in order to account 
for the existence of these twenty; we must also inquire 
into the reason, why there exist exactly twenty men, neither 
more nor less. For (by our third hypothesis) for each man a 
reason and a cause must be forthcoming, why he should exist. 
But this cause (by our second and third hyj>otheses) cannot 
be contained in the nature of man himself ; for the true 
definition of man does not involve the number of twenty 
men. Hence (by our fourth hypothesis) the cause for the 
existence of these twenty men, and consequently for the 
existence of each of them, must exist externally to them. 
We may thus absolutely conclude, that all things, which 
are conceived to exist in the plural number, must neces- 
sarily be produced by external causes and not by the force 
of their own nature. But since (by our second hypothesis) 
necessary existence appertains to the nature of God, His 
true definition mustnecessarily include necessary existence: 
therefore from His true definition His necessary existence 
must be inferred. But from His true definition (as I have 
already demonstrated from our sacond and third hypo- 
theses) the necessary existence of many gods'* cannot be 
'inferred. •Therefore there only follows the existence of a 
single God. Which was to be proved. 

This, distinguished Sir, has now seemed to me the best 
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method for demonstrating the proposition. J h&Te 
proved it differently ’by means of tn# distinction between 
essence and existence ; but beaiing iit mind the object you 
mentTo&d to me, 1 have preferred to send you the demon- 
stration given above. I hope it wiU^ satisfy you, and I will 
.await ywr reply, meanwhile remaining, <&c. 

Voorburg, 7 Jan., 1666. 


LETTEE XL. 

Spinoza to ^ * * * * • 

Fuff her arguments for the unity of God, 

• 

Distinguished Sir, — In your last -letter, written on 
March 30th, you have excellently elucidated the point, 
which was •somewhat obscure to me in your letter of 
February 10th. As I now know your opinion, I will set 
forth the state of the question as you conceive it ; whether 
there be only a single Being who subsists by his own suffi- 
ciency or force ? I not only affirm this to be so, but also 
undertake to prove it from the fact, that the nature of 
such a Being necessarily involves existence 4 perhaps it may 
also be readily proved from the understanding of Grod (as 
I set forth, “Principles of Cartesian Philosophy,” I. 
Prop, i.), or from others of Hil attributes. Before treating 
of the subject I will briefly show, as prjjliminaries, what 
properties must be possessed by a Being including neces- 
sary existei^e. To wit ; — 

• I. It must be eternal. For if a definite' duration be 
alsigned to it, it would beyond that definite duration be 
conceived as non-existent, or not involviilg necessary 
existence, which would be contrary to its definition. 

n. It must be simple, not made up of parts. Fqr parts 
must in nature and Imowledge be prior to^the whole they 
compose : this could not be the case with regard to that 
which is ete^aal. 

in. It cannot be conceived as determinate, but only as 
in^te. For, if the nature of th^aid Being were dejer- 

II. A A 
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misate, and^conceived as determinate, that natiire would 

beyond the said Umhs be conceived as non-existent, which 
again is contrary to its definition. 

IV, It is indivisible. For if it were divisible, it ^idd be 
divided into parts, eitl\.er of the same or of different nature. 
If the latter, it could ^ destroyed and so not ex&t, which* 
is contrary to its definition ; if the former, each part would 
in itself include necessary existence, and thus one part 
could exist without others, and consequently be con-^ 
ceived as so existing. Hence the nature of the Being* 
would be comprehended as finite, which, by what has been 
said, is cont^ry to its definition. Thus we see that, in 
attempting *co ascribe to such a Being any imperfection, 
vre straightway fall into contradictions. For, whether the 
imperfection which we wish to assign to the said Being be 
situate in any defect, or in limitations possessed by its* 
nature, or in any change which it might, through deficiency 
of power, undergo from external causes, we are always 
brought biick to the contradiction, that a nature which in- 
volves necessary existence, does not exist, or does not ne- 
cesBorjly exist. • I conclude, therefore — 

V. That everj^thing, which includes necessary existence, 
cannot have in itsi*lf any im2»erfection, but miv^t exi>ress 
jnire perfection. 

VL Further, since only from j^tTfcfhtion can it come 
about, that any Being should exist by its own sufficiency 
and force, it follows that, if jve assume a Being to exist by 
its own nature, but not to express all perfections, we must 
further suppose that another Being exists, which does com- 
plrehend in itself all perfections. For, if the less powerful 
Being existsAy^its own sufficiency, how much more must 
the more powerful so exist ? 

Lastly, to^deal with the question, I affirm that there can 
only be a single Being, of #hich the existence belongs to its 
nature ; such a Being which possesses in itself all perfec- 
tions I will call Gk)d. If there be any Being to whose 
nature existen<% belongs, such a l^ing can contain in itself 
no imperfection, but must (by my fifth pren^s) express 
•eveiy perfection; therefore, the nature of i^ch a Being 
seems to belong to God (whose existence we are bound to 
affirm by Premiss VI.)^inasmuch as He has in Himself all 
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pexfections and no imperfections. No»can it exist externally 
to Gtod. For if, externally to Gk)d, there existed one and 
the saite nature involving necessary existence, such nature 
would he twofold ; hut this, by what we have just shown, 
is absujd. Therefore there is nothing save Gk)d, but there 
is a sin^e Gtod, that involves necessary existence, which 
was to be proved. 

Such, distinguished Sir, are the arguments I can now 
produce for demonstrating this question. 1 hope I may 
also demonstr^Pfce to you, that I am, &c. 

Voorburg, 10 April, 1666. 


LETTEE XLI. 

Spinoza to * * * * * 

[Further discussion concerning the unity of God. Spinoza 
asks for advice about polishing lenses, tVoorburg, May, 
1666.)] 

Distinottished ,Sib, — have been by one means or 
another prevented? from answering sooner your letter, dated 
19th May. As J gather that you suspend your judgment 
with regar^to most of the den»nstration I sent you (owing, 
I beUeve, to the obscurity you find in it), I will here en- 
deavour to explain its meaning more clearly. 

First I enumerated four properties, whicji a Being exist- 
ing by its dvm’ sufficiency or force must polsess. These 
tour, and others like them, I reduced in my fifth observa- 
tion to one. Further, in order ^ deduce all things neces- 
sary far the demonstration from a single premiss, 1 en- 
deavoured in my sixth observation to demonstrate the 
existence of Gk)d from the given hypothesis j»whence,*lastly, 
ta^i^ (as know) nothing beyond the ordinary mean- 
ing of the terpis, I drew the desired conclusion. 

Such, in bnef, was my purpose and such my aim. I will* 
now explain the meaning of each s^ singly, and will ^st 
start wit^the aforesaid four properaes. 
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Iln the first you fipd no difficulty, nor is it anything but, 
as in the case of the second, an axiom. By simple I merely 
mean not compound, or not made up of parts differing in 
nature or other parts agreeing in nature. This demonstra- 
tion is assuredly universal. 

The sense of my thir%. observation (that if the^eing be 
thought, it cannot be conceived as limited by thought, but 
only as infinite, and similarly, if it be extension, it cannot 
be conceived as limited by extension) you have excellently 
perceived, though you say you do not perceive the con- 
clusion ; this last is based on the fact, that a contra^ction 
is involved p onceiving under the category of non-exis- 
tence anything, whose definition. includes or (what is the 
same thing) affirms existence. And since determination 
implies nothing positive, but only a limitation of the exis-^ 
tencp of the nature conceived as determinate, it follows that’ 
that, of which the definition affirms existence, cannot be 
conceived as determinate. For instance, if the, term exten- 
sion included necessary existence, it would be alike im- 
possible to conceive extension without existence and exis- 
tence without extension. If this were established, it would 
be impossible to conceive determinate extension. For, if it 
be conceived as determinate, it must be determined by its 
own nature, that is by extension, and tins extension, where- 
by it is determined, must be conceived 'under the categQry 
of non-existence, which by the hypothesis is obviously a 
contradiction. In my fourth observation,^ mbrely wished 
to show, that such a Being could neither be divided into 
parts of the same nature or parts of a different nature, 
whether those of a different nature involved necessary exis- 
tence or not. If, I said, we adopt the secoiid view, the 
Being would be destroyed ; for destruction is merely thb 
resolution of a thing into parts so that none of them 
expresses the nature of fcie whole ; if we adopt the first 
view, we should be in contradiction with the first three 
properties. ^ 

In my fifth observation, I merely asserted, that per^ction 
consists in being, and imperfection in the privation of 
"’being. 1 say the privation ; for although exf^nsion denies 
of itself thought, this argues no imperfection in it.* It 
wduld be an imperfediion in it, if it were in ;ny degree 
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depriyed of extension, as it would be, if it were determinate ; 
or a^ain, if it lacked duration, position, &c. 

mj spth observation you accept absolutely, and yet you 
say, that your whole difficulty remains (inasmuch as 
there may be, you think, several self -existent entities of 
different* nature ; as for instance thought and extension 
are different and perhaps subsist by their own sufficiency). 

I am, therefore, forced to believe, that you attribute to my 
observation a meaning quite different from the one in- 
tended by me. . I think I can discern your interpretation 
of it; however, in order to save time, I will merely set 
forth my own meaning. I say ‘then, as regards my sixth 
observation, that if we assert that anything, Which is 'inde- 
terminate and perfect only after its kind, exists by its own 
sufficiency, we must also grant the existence of a Being in- 
• determinate and perfect absolutely; such a Being will 
call God. If, for example, we wish to assert that extension 
or thought (which are each perfect after their kind, that is, 
in a given sphere of being) exists by its own sufficiency, we 
must grant also the exisWee of God, who is absolutely 
perfect, that is of a Being absolutely indeterminate. 1 
would here direct attention to what I have just said with 
regard to, the term imperfection ; namely, that it signifies 
that a thing is deficient in some quality, which, neverthe- 
less, belongs to itl^ nature. For instance, extension can 
only be called imperfect in respect of duration, position, or 
quantity : that is, as not endimng longer, as not retaining 
its position, or as not -being greater. It can never be called 
imperfect, because it does not think, inasmuch as its nature 
requires nothing of the kind, but consists solely in exten- 
sion, that is Jn a certain sphere of being. • Only. in respect 
io its own sphere can it be called determinate or indeter- 
minate, perfect or imperfect. Now, since the nature of God 
is not confined to a certain sphere of ‘being, but exists in 
being, which is absolutely indeterminate, so His nature also 
demands everything which perfectly expresses being ;*other- 
wise His nature would 1^ determinate and fleficient. 

This being so, it follows that there can be only one 
Bemg, name^ GM, who exists by His'own force. If, for* 
the. sake of an illustration, we assert, that extension in- 
volves existence ; it is, therefore, necessary that it shonld 
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be ^eternal and indeterminate, and express absolutely 
no imperfection, bitfu perfection. Hence extension will 
appertain to God, or will be somet^g which in some 
fashion expresses the nature of God, since God is if Being, 
who not only in a certain respect but absolutely is in essence 
indeterminate and omn^tent. What we have here said 
by way of illustration regarding extension must be asserted 
of all that we ascribe a similar existence to. 1, 'therefore, 
conclude as in my former letter, that there is nothing 
external to God, but that God^alone exists by ‘His own 
sufficiency. I think I have said enough to show the mean- 
ing of my former letter ; however, of this you will be the 
best judge, ♦ r# # # 

(The reel of the letter is occupied with details about the 
polishing of lenses,) 


LETTEE XLI.A. 

Spinoza to * * * * *' (May or June, 1665). 

[Spinoza urges his correspondent to he diligent in studying 
philosophy, promises to send pari of the Ethics, *and adds 
some personal details,'] 

Deab Eriend, — do not know whether you^have quite 
forgotten me; but there ai^ many circumstances which 
lead me to suspect it. Eirst, when f was setting out on 
my journey,® I wished to bid you good-bye; and, after 
your own invite tion, thinking I should certaMy find you 
at home, heard that you had gone to the Hague. I return^ 
to Voorburg, notlring doubting but that you would at least 
have visited* me in passi\jg ; but you, forsooth, without 
greeting your friend, went back home. Three weeks have 
I waited, without getting sight of a letter from you. If 
you wish this % pinion of mine to be changed, you may 
easily change it by writing; and^you can, a^ the same 

• ^ Probably J. Bresser, a member of the Spinozistic Soliety formed at 
Amsterdam. See note to Letter XLIL « 

^ fiee Letter XXX VJII., ch fixes approximately the date of this. 
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time, point out a means of entering into a correspond€nce, 
as we once talked of doing at your bo^se. 

Mea%wbile, I should like to ask you, nay I do beg and 
entreat you, by our friendship, to apply yoUrself to some 
serious work nuth real study, and to devote the chief part of 
your lif9 to the cultivation of your understand!^ and 
your soul. Now, while there is time, and before you com- 
plain of having let time and, indeed, your own self slip by. 
Further, in order to set our correspondence on foot, and to 
give you courage to write 4o me more freely, I would have 
you know that I have long thought, and, indeed, been 
almost certain, that you are somewhat too diffident of your 
own abilities, and that you are afraid of *ad^ncing some 
question or proposal unworthy of a man of learning. It 
does not become me to praise you, and expatiate on your 
•talents to your face ; but, if you are afraid that I shall 
show your letters to others, who will laugh at you, I give 
you my wofd of honour, that I will religiously keep them, 
and will show them to no mortal without your leave. On 
these conditions, you may enter on a correspondence, 
unless you doubt of my good faith, which J[ do not in the 
least believe. I want to hear your opinion on this in your 
first letter ; and you may, at the same time, send me the 
conserve of red roses, though I am now much better. 

After my journey, I was once bled ; but the fever did 
not cease, though I was somewhat more active than before 
the bleediifg, owing, I think, j;o the change of air; but I 
was two or three times laid up with a tertian. -This, how- 
ever, by good diet, I have at length driven away, and sent 
about its business. Where it has gone, I know not ; but I 
am taking care it does not return here. 

As regards the third part of my philosophy, I will 
shortly send it you, if you wish to be its transmitter, or to 
oui* friend De Vries ; and, altlfbugh I had settled not to 
send any of it, till it was finished, yet, as it takes longer 
than I thought, I am unwilling to keep you waiting. I 
win send eigljtieth proposition, 8r thereabouts.^ 

Ctf English affairs I hear a good deal, but nothing for 
certain. The people continue to be apprehensive, and can 

^ The third and fourth part of the Ethics were probably originally 
united. ^ 
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see^o reason, why the fleet Bhonld not be despatched ; bt^t 
the znatter does not yet s^tn to be set on foot. I am 
afraid onr rulers want to be oirerwise and prudei^t ; but 
the event wRl show what they intend, and what ttey will 
attempt. May the gods turn it all to good. I want to 
know, what our people think, where you are, and iiflSat they 
know for certain; but, above all things, I want you to 
believe me, &c. . ‘ * 


lEttee ^n. 

Spinoza to L 

[Ooncernm^ the best method^ by which we may safely arrive af 
the hiowledge of things,'] , 

c 

Most leabned Sir and dearest Friend, — have not 
been able hitherto to answer your last letter, received some 
time back. I have been so hindered by.various occupa- 
tions and calls on my time, that I am hardly yet free from 
them. Howeve'r, as I have a few spare momentsy I do not 
want to fall short of my duty, but take this first opportu- 
nity of heartily thanking you for your affection dnd kind- 
ness towards me, which you have often displayed in your 
actions, and, now also abundantly prove by your letter. 

I pass on to your question, which runs as follows : “ Is 
there, or can there be, any method by which we may, with- 
out hindrance, arrive at the knowledge of the most excel- 
lent things? or are our minds, like our bodies, subject to 
the vicissitudes of circumstance, so that our thoughts are 
. governed rather by fortune than by skill ? ” ‘ I think I ^ 
shall satisfy you, if I show that there must necessarily be * 
a method, whereby we are gble to direct our clear and dis- 
tinct perceptions, and that our mind is not, Uke our body, 
subject to the vicissitudes of circumstance. 

^ 1. B. has been^ identified by some with John Bredenburg, a citizen 
of Botterdam, who translated into Latin (1675) a Dutch cttack od the 
Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, bat the tone of the letttf renders this 
improbable. ' Murr and Van Vloten think that L B. miy be the phy- 
sician, John Bresser, who prefixed some verses to the ** Principles* of 
Cortpsian Philosophy.^’ 
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This conclusion may he based simpl^^on the considerafton 
that one clear and distinct perception, or several such 
together, can be absolutely the cause of another clear and 
distinct perception. Now, all the clear and distinct percep- 
tions, which we form, can only arise from other clear and 
distinct^^rceptions, which are in us ; nor do they acknow- 
ledge any cause external to us. Hence it follows that the 
clear and distinct perceptions, which we form, depend solely 
on our nature, and on its certain and fixed laws ; in other 
words, on our absolute power, not on fortune — that is, not 
on causes which, although also acting by certain and fixed 
laws, are yet unknown to us, and alien fo^our nature and 
power. As regards other perceptions, I confess that they 
depend chiefiy on fortune. Hence clearly appears, what 
the true method ought to be like, and what it ought chiefiy 
* to consist in — namely, sol81y in the knowledge of tlie^ure 
understanding, and its nature and laws. In order that 
such knowledge may be acquired, it is before all things 
necessary to distinguish between the understanding and 
the imagination, or between ideas which are true and the 
rest, such as the fictitious, the false, the^ doubtful, and 
absolutely aU which depend solely on the memory. ’ For 
the understanding of these matters, as far as the method 
requires, there is no need to know the nature of the mind 
through its first cause ; it is sufficient to put together a short 
history of the mind, or of perceptions, in the manner taught 
by Verulanf. 

I think that in these few words I have explained and 
demonstrated the true method, and have, at the same time, 
pointed out the way of acquiring it. It only remains to 
remind youf that all these questions demand assiduous 
«tudy, and great firmness of ^sposition and purpose. In 
order to fulfil these conditions, it is of prime .necessity to 
follow a fixed mode and plan of ^living, and to set before 
one some definite aim. But enough of this for the 
present, &c. 

VoOrburg, y) June, 1666 . 
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iiETTEB Xmj. 

Spinoza to I. v. 

\8j^inoza sohes for hu friend an arithmetical pxoJicm con^ 
nected with games of ckanee, (Voorburg, Oct. 1, 1666.)] 

Omitted. 


:i^ETTEES XLIV., XLV.,. XLVI. 

Spinoza to L I.® 

^LIV. [BemarTcs on Descartes* treatise on Optics,"] 

XLV. [RemarTcs on some alchemistic experiments, on the third 
and fourth meditations of Descartes, and on Optics,] 

XLYIl [Bemarics on Hydrostcdics,] 


LETTEE XLVII. 

Spinoza to 1. 1. 

[^Spinoza "begs his friend to stop the printing of the Dutch 
version of the Tractatus theologico-Politicvs, Some re- 
marks on a pernicious pamphlet, “ Homo Politicus**^ and 
. on Thales of Miletus,] 

^ f 

Most courteous Sir, — ^When Professor it. H, Tisited* 
me the other day, he told me that my Theologico-Political 
Treatise has* been translated into Dutch, and that someone, 
whose name he did not know, was about printing it. With 
regard ^to this, I earnestly beg you to inquire carefully into 
the business, add, if possible, stop the printing. Jfhis is the 

* C' • 

^ ^ It is not known wlio 1. v. M. was. Letters XLII^-XLVII. were 
written in llutch. 

‘ 1. 1. Probably Jarig Jellis, a merchant of Amsterdam arid a 
Methionite. He translated %£ie Opera Posthuma into Dutch^ 1677. 
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request uotioulj of mjself , but of many of my friends |uad 
acquaintances, who would be sorry t<f see the book placed 
under j|n interdict, as it undoubtedly would be, if pub- 
lished m 3>atch. I do not doubt, but that you will do this 
service to me and the cause. 

One 0# my friends sent me a short time since a pamphlet 
called “ Homo Politicus,** of which I had heard much. I 
have read it, and find it to be the most pernicious work 
which men could devise or invent. Eank and riches are 
the author’s highest good ; he adapts his doctrine accord- 
ingly, and shows the means to acquire them ; to wit, by 
inwardly rejecting all religion, and outwardly professing 
whatever best serves his own advancemeitt, cdso by keep- 
ing faith with no one, except in so far as he himself is 
profited thereby. For the rest, to feign, to make promises 
and break them, to lie, to swear falsely, and many such 
like practices call forth his highest praises. When I had 
finished reading the book, I debated whether I should 
write a pdmphlet indirectly aimed against its author, 
wherein I should treat of the highest good and show the 
troubled and wretched condition of those vho are covetous 
of rank and riches ; finally proving by very plain reason- 
ing and ipany examples, that the insatiable desire for rank 
and riches must bring and has brought ruin to states. 

How much better and more excellent than the doctrines 
of the aforesaid writer are the reflections of Thales of 
Miletus, appears from the following. All the goods of 
friends, ho says, are in common ; wise men are the friends 
of the gods, and all things belong to the gods ; therefore 
all things belong to the wise. Thus in a single sentence, 
this wisest <>f men accounts himself mosfr rujh, rather by 
•nobly despising riches than by sordidly seeking them. 
In other passages he shows that the wise lack riches, not 
from necessity, but from choicef For when his friends re- 
proached him with his poverty he answered, “.Do you wish 
me to show you, that I could acquire what I daem un- 
worthy of my labour, bqt you so diligently %eek? ” On their 
answering fci the affirmative, he hired every oil-press in the 
whole of O-Beece (for being a distinguished astrologer he 
knew that the olive harvest would be as abundant as in 


previous^ears it had been scan ty)^: and sub-let at his#wn 
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^ prio3 wliat lie had hired for a very small sum, thus tujquir* 
ing in a single year a lai^e fortune, which he beatowed 
li^raily as he had gained it industriously, &o. 

The Hague, 17 Feb., 167J. 


LETTER XEVm. 

Written by a physician, Lambert de Telthuysen, * to 
Isaac Orobio, and forwarded by the latter to Spinoza.* It 
contains a Retailed attack on the Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus. Its tenor may be sufficiently seen from Spinoza's 
reply. (Written at Utrecht, January 24th, 16?1.) Velt- 
huysen afterwards became more friendly to Spinoza, as 
appears from Letter LXXV. *** 


LETTER XLIX. 

Spinoza to Isaac Obobio.^ 

[A defence of the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, (The 
Hague, 16?10] 

Most leaened Sir, — You doubtless wonder jvhy I have 
kept you so long waiting, T could hardly bring myself to 
reply to the pamphlet of that person, wHch you thought 
fit to send me ; indeed I only do so now because of my 
promise. H^wov^r, in order as far as possibly to humour 
my feelings, I will fulfil my engagement in as few words as « 
I can, and will briefly show how perversely he has inter- 
preted my meaning ; whether through malice or through 
ignorance. I cannot readily say. But to the matter in 
hand. « 

First, he saySir **that it is of little moment to hnoUj what 
nation I belong to, or what sort of l^e l lead,** Truly, tf he 

^ ^ The rough copy of this letter is still preserved, and\ontain8 many 
strong expressions of Spiiiosa’s indignation against Yelthuysen, whsch 
he, afterwards suppressed or ctitigated. 
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bad know])) he would not so easily have persuaded him- 
self that I teach Atheism. For Athetsts are wont ^eedilj 
to coT^ rank and riches, which I have always despised, as 
all who know me are aware. Again, in order to smooth 
his path .to the object he has in view, he says that, ** I am 
poBsess^ of no mean talents'* so. that he may, forsqoth, 
more easily convince his readers, that I have knowingly 
and cunningly with evil i^itent argued for the cause of the 
deists, in order to discredit it. Tills contention sufficiently 
shews thht he«has not understood my reasons. For who 
could be so cunning and clever, as to be able to advance 
under false pretences so many and such good reasons for a 
doctrine which he did not believe in? mioVill pass for 
an honest writer in the eyes of a man, that thinks one may 
argue as soundly for fiction as for tinitli ? But after all I 
*. um not astonished. Des(«art.es was formerly served in the 
same way by Voiit, and the most honourablo- writers are 
constantly thus treated. 

He goes* on to say, “ J/i order to slam the reproach of 
superstition, he seems to me to have thrown off all religion *' 
T\^at this writer means by religion and wjiat by supersti- 
tion, I know not. But I would ask, whether a man throws 
off all religion, who maintains that God must lie acknow- 
ledged as the highest good, and must, as such, be loved 
with a free mind ? or, again, that the reward of virtue is 
virtue itself, wliile the j)unishment of folly and weakness is 
folly itselfi? or, lastly, that gvery man ought to love his 
neighbour, and to obey the commands of the supreme 
power ? Such doctrines I have not only expressly stated, 
but have also demonstrated them by very solid reasoning. 
However, Lthink I see the mud wherein."this4)er8on stick's. 
• He finds nothing in virtue and the understanding in them- 
selves to please him, but would.prefer to live in accordance 
with his passions, if it were not€or the single obstacle that 
he fears punishment. He abstains from evil actions, and 
obeys the divine commands like a slave, with unwillingness 
and hesitation, expecti^ as the reward of his bondage to 
be Acompinsed by God with gifts far more pleasing than 
divine lov^’ and. greater in proportion to Hs.disHke te 
goodness and consequent unwillinghess to practise it. 
Hence it comes to pass, that he balieves that all, whsi*arq 
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not ^restrained by thjs fear, lead a life of licence and throir 
off all religion. But this I pass over, and proceed to the 
deduction, whereby he wishes to show, that “ covert 
and disguised arguments I teach atheism** The foundation 
of his reasoning is, that he thinhs I take away free- 
dom from God, and subject Him to fate. This‘S is flatly 
false. For I have maintained, that all things follow by 
inevitable necessity from the nature of God, in the same 
way as all maintain that it follows from the nature of God, 
that He understands Himself: no one denies that this 
latter consequence follows necessarily from the divine 
jiature, yet no one conceives that God is constrained by 
any fate; they believe that He understands Himself 
with entire freedom, though necessarily. I And nothing 
here, that cannot be perceived by everyone; if, never- 
thelers, my adversary thinks that these arguments are 
advanced with evil intent, what does he think of his, 
own Descartes, who asserted that nothing is done by us, 
which has not been pre-ordained by God, nay, that we are 
newly created as it were by God every moment, though 
none the less we act according to our own free will? 
This, as Descartes himself confesses, no one can under- 
stand. 

Further, this inevitable necessity in things destroys 
neither divine laws nor human. For moral principles, 
whether they have received from God the form of laws or 
not, are nevertheless divine# and salutary. Whether we 
accept the good, which follows from virtue and the divine 
love, as given us by God as a judge, or as emanating from , 
the necessity o^ the divine nature, it is not in either case 
more or less'^to be desired ; nor are the evils which follow 
from evil actions less to be feared, because they follow 
necessarily : • finally, whether we act under necessity or 
freedom, 'we are in either case led by hope and fear. Where- 
fore the assertion is false, ** that I maintain that there is no 
room left for pre^e^ts and commands** Or as he goes on to 
say, “ that there is no expectation if reward or punishment, 
since all things are ascribed to fate, and are said to flow with 
inevUdble hecessitg from Ood** ’ ^ 

I do not here inquire, why it is the same, or almost the 
same to say ‘that all tilings necessarily flow from God, as 
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to saj that God is imiyersal ; but I wjfuld have you obierve 
the msinuation which he not less maliciously subjoins, 
“ that JL wish that men ehould practise virtue, not hecauee of 
the preceptB and law of Ood, or through hope of reward and 
fear of punishment, hut,** &c. Such a sentiment you will 
assuredly not find anywhere in tny treatise : on the con- 
trary, I have expressly stated in Chap. IV., that the sum 
of the divine law (which, as I have said in Chap. 11., has 
been divinely inscribed on our hearts), and its chief pre- 
cept is, to love God as the highest good : not, indeed, from 
the fear of any punishment, for love cannot spring from 
fear; nor for the love of anj^hing which desire for our 
own delight, for then we should love not (Jod, but the 
object of our desire. 

I have shown in the same chapter, that God revealed 
* this law to the prophets, lo that, whether it receiveifrom 
God the form of a command, or whether we conceive it 
to be like, God’s other decrees, which involve eternal 
necessity and truth, it will in either case remain God’s 
decree and a salutary principle. Whether I love God in 
freedom, or whether I love Him from tho*necessity of the 
divine decree, I shall nevertheless love God, and shall be 
in a state* of salvation. Wherefore, I can now declare here, 
that this person is, one of that sort, of whom I have said at 
the end of my preface, that I would rather that they utterly 
neglected my book, than that by misinterpreting it after 
their wont,®they should becon^e hostile, and liinder others 
without benefiting themselves. 

Though I think I have said enougli to prove what I in- 
tended, I have yet thought it worth whije to add a few 
observation* — namely, that this persoft fafstdy thinks, 
^hat I have in view the axiom of theologians, which draTvs 
a distinction between the word^ of a prophet when pro- 
pounding doctrine, and the same prophet when narrating 
an event. If by such an axiom he means that which in 
Chap. XV. I attributed to a certain R. J^huda All>akhar, 
how^ould he think thabi apee with it, when in that very 
chapter I rdect it as false ? If he does not mean this, I 
confess I am as yet in ignorance as to what he does mean,* 
and, therefore, could not have had it in view. 

i^ain,,I cannot see why he sayff, that all will adopt^y» 
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opinions, who denj that reason and philosophy should 'be 
the inteipreters of Scripture ; JUiave refuted the doctrine of 
such persons, together with iSt of Maimonides. 

It would take too long to review aU the indicafeons he 
dves of not having judged me altogether calmly. I there- 
forepass on to his conclusion, where he says, “ th^ I have 
no argnments left tojprove, that Mahomet was not a truepro^ 
pheV* This he endeavours to show from my opinions, 
whereas from them it clearly follows, that Mahomet was 
an impostor, inasmuch aahe utterly forhidsj that ^freedom, 
which the Catholic religion revealed by our natural faculties 
and by the prophets grants, and which I have shown should 
Ije granted in itfei complotonoBs, Even if this were not so, am 
^ I should like to know, hound to show that any prophet 
is false P Surely the burden lies with the prophets, to 
prove that they are true. But ii he retorts, that Mahomet • 
al^ ^aught the divine law, and gave certain signs of his 
mission, as the rest of the prophets did, there is surely no 
reason why he should deny, that Mahomet als<J was a true 
prophet. 

As regards t]je Turks and dther non-Christian nations ; 
if they worship God by the practice of justice and charity 
towards their neighbour, I believe that they have tlie spirit 
of Christ, and are in a state of salvation, whatever they 
may ignorantly hold with regard to Mahomet and oracles. 

Thus you see, my friend, how far this man has strayed 
from the truth ; nevertheless, I grant that he |^s inflicted 
the greatest injury, not on Ae but on himself, inasmuch as 
he has not been ashamed to declare, that “ under disguised 
and covert arguments I teach atheism*^ 

I do not t]^ink„that you will find any exprei^ions I have 
used against this man too severe. However, if there bew 
any of the ^kind which offend you, I beg you to correct 
them, as you shall think fit. I have no disposition to irri* 
tate him, whoever he may be, and to raise up by my labours 
enemi^ against myself ; as this is often the result of dis- 
putes like the present, I could scarcely prevail on myself to 
TOply-~nor should I have prevailed, if I had nefb pionfised. 
^Farewell., I commit to your prudence this letter, -and 
• myself, who am, &c. 
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SPlNOZiL TO • • • * * • 

[Of (he^fference between the political theonea of Hobbes and 
Spmota, of the Unity of €hd, *of the notion of figure, of 
the booh of a Utrecht professor against the Traetatus Theo- 
logfico-Politiciw.] 

Most cottb^eoits Sib, — ^As regards political theories, 
the difference which you inquire about between Hobbes and 
myself, consists in tliis, tliat I alwayu preserve natural 
right intact, and only allot to the chiet magistrates in every 
state a right over their subjects commensurate with the 
• excess of their power oveij the power of the subjects. This 
is what always takes place in the state of nature. * 
Again, with regard to the demonstration which I estab- 
lish in then appendix to my geometric exposition of Car- 
tesian principles, namely, that God can only with great 
impropriety be called one or single, I ansyrer that a thing 
can only be called one or single in respect of existence, not 
in respect of essence. For we do not conceive things under 
the categbiy of numbers, unless they have first been reduced 
to a common genus. For example, ho who holds in his 
hand a penny and a crown piece will not think of the two- 
fold numl^r, unless he can caU both the penny and the 
crown piece by one and the* same name, to wit, coins or 
pieces of money. In the latter case he can say that he 
holds two coins or pieces of money, inasmuch as he calls 
the crown as well as the penny, a coin, qr •piqce of money. 
.Hence, it is evident that a thing cannot be called one or 
single, unless there be afterwards another thing conceived, 
which (as has been said) agrees with it. N6w, since the 
existence of God is His essence, and of His essence we can 
fiorm no^general idea, it is certain, that he who cslls Qod 
one or single has no true idea of God, and speaks of Hiiu 
veneimprqperly. 

As to th^octrine tnat ngore is negation and not any* 
th^ positive, it is plain that the whole of matter ooniddeind ^ 
inaelmtely can have no figure, aj^d that figure can gnlj 

II. - B B ^ 
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4Kiit in finite and determinate bodies. For he who sa^s, 
that he perceives a figure, merely indicates thereby » that he 
eonceives a determinate thing, and how it is determinate. 
Ihis determination, therefore, does not appertain^ to the 
thing according to its being, but, on th^ contrary, is its 
non-being. As then figure is nothing else than def'&erxnina- 
tion, and determination is negation, figure, as has been said, 
can be nothing but negation. 

The book, which a Utrecht professor wrote against mine, 
and which was.published after liis death, I ,saw lying in a 
bookseller’s window. From the little I then read of it, I 
judged it unworthy of perusal, still less of reply. I, there- 
fore, left ths» bo6k, and its author. With an inward smile 
I reflected, that the most ignorant are ever the most 
audacious and the most ready to rush into print. The 
Christians seem to me to expose their wares for sale like 
hucksters, who always show first that which is worst. The 
devil is said to be very cunning, but to my thinking the 
tricks of these people are in cunning far beyond his. 
Farewell. 

The Hagae, 2 Jiine, 1674. 


LETTER LI. 

Godfrey Leibnitz to Spinoza. 

I 

Distinguished Sib, — Among your other merits spread 
abroad by fame, I understand that you have remarkable 
skill in optics. J have, therefore, wished to , forward my 
essay, such as it is, to you, as 1 am not likely to find a 
better critic in this branch of learning. The paper, which 
I send vou, and which I have styled ** a note on advanced 
optics,’’ has been published with the view of more con- 
veniently makii^ toown my ideas to my friends and the 
curious in sudf matters. I hear that * * • ♦ ♦ ig very 
clever in the same subject, doubtless he is weH kno^ to 
you.^ If .you could obtain for me his opinion and kind 

* li^balily the name omitted is Diemerbroech, a learned phyaktei 
^aiid«0airto8ian at Utrecht <. 
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a^mtion, you would greatly increase my obligation to^oii. 
The paper explainis itself. 

I beueve you have already receiyed the Prodromo” of 
Franciifliaiia^ the Jesuit, written in Italian. Some remark- 
able observations on optics are contained in it. John 
Oltius teo, a young Swiss very learned in these matters, 
has published Physico-Mechanic^ Eedections concerning 
Vision ; ” in which he announces a machine for the polish- 
ing all kinds of glasses, very simple and of universal 
applicability, 9»nd also declares that he has discovered a 
means of collecting all the lays coming from different 
points of an object, so as to obtain an equal number of 
corresponding points, but only under conditions of a given 
distance and form of object. 

My proposal is, not that the rays from all points should 
* be collect^ and re-arrangt^ (this is with any object oi 
distance impossible at the present stage of our Imowle&ge) ; 
the result I aim at is the equal collection of rays from 
points outside^ the optic axis and in the optic axis, so that 
the apertures of glasses could bt' made of any size desired 
without impairing the distinctness of yi|$ion. But this 
must stand according to your skilled verdict. Farewell, 
and believe me, distinguished Sir, your obedient servant, 
Godfrey Leibnitz, 

J. U. D., Councillor of the Elector of Mainz. 

Frankfort, 5 Oct., 1671 (new style). 


LETTEE m. 

Spinoza to Leibnitz. 


Host xbabned and distinguished Sib, — I have read 
the paper you were kihjJ enough to send*me, and return 
you mi^y ftianks for the communication. I regret that I 

> Fhuicfs IliiE, of Brescift, 1631-1687. The title of lus book is* 
^Ptodraaao premesso all’ Arte tpaeatm.” He also wrote Magiftiie 
natnm et artis.” “ ^ 
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been able Quite to follow rour meaning, iiiongn 
jron explauL it snffidfentlj clearlj, whether you think that 
there is any cause for making the apertures of the^glasses 
small, except that the rays coming ^m a single point are 
not collected accurately at another single point, but in a 
small area which we generally call the mechanioid point, 
and that this small area is greater or less in proportion to 
the size of the aperture. Further, I ask whether the 
lenses which you call “ pandochse ” correct this fault, so 
that the mechanical point or small area, on .which the rays 
coining from a single point arc after refraction collect^, 
always preserves the same proportional size, whether the 
aperture bf sinall or large. If so, one may enlarge the 
aperture as much as one likes, and consequently these 
lenses will be far superior to those of any other shape 
known to me ; if not, I hardly s< e why you praise them se ' 
greatly beyond common lenses. For circular lenses have 
everywhere the same axis ; therefore, when we employ them, 
we must regard all tlw" jxunls of an object as jllaced in the 
optic axis ; althougli all the i)oints of the object be not at 
the same distance, the diiferenco arising thence will not be 
perceptible, when the objects are very remote ; because 
then the rays coming from a single point woul|i, as they 
enter the glass, be regarded as parallel. I think your 
lenses might be of service in obtaining a more distinct 
rei)resentation of all tht' objects, when we wish to include 
several objects in one view, ^s we do, when we employ very 
large convex circular lenses. However, I would rather 
suspend my judgment alxmt all these details, till you have 
more clearly exi)laiiied your m<^aning, as I heartily beg you 
to do. I have, as you requested, sent the other copy of 
your i)ap('r to Mr. * * ^ He answers, that he has at 
present no time to study it, but he hopes to have leisure in 
a week or two. ^ 

I have not yet seen the “ Prodromo ” of Francis Lana, 
nor tht “ Physico-Mechanical Reflections ” of John Oltius. 
What I more regret is, that youf “ Physical Hypothesis ” 
has not yet come to my hands, nor is there a ^py for sale 
•here at the Hague. The gift, therefore, which you so 
liberally promise me will be most acoeptable to m6;«if I 
V eair be of use to you in any other matter, you will always 
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find me most ready* I hope you wiUrnot think it too irk« 
some to reply to Ihis short note. 

Distingnishod Sir, 

Tours sincerely, 

B. BE Spinoza. 

The H^e, 9 Kov., 1671. 

P.S. Mr. Diemerhroech does not live here. I am, there- 
fore, forced to entrust this to an ordinary letter-carrier. I 
doubt not thai^you know someone at the Hague, who would 
take charge of our letters ; I should like to hear of such a 
person, that our correspondence might be more con- 
veniently and securely taken care of. If tln>“ Tractatus 
Theologico-Politicus ” has not yet come to your hands, I 
will, unless you have any objection, send you a copy. 
Farewell. 


LETTEE Lin. 

Eabritius to Spinoza. 

[Fahritius', under the order and in the name of the Elector 
Palatine, offers Spinoza the post of Professor of Philosophy 
at Heidelberg, vender very liberal conditions.'] 

Most bbnowned Sir, -Hjs Most Serene Highness the 
Elector Palatine,^ my most gracious master, commands me 
to write to you, who are, as yet, unknown to me, but most 
favourably regarded by his Most Serene Highness, and to 
inquire of you, whether you are willing aocept an ordi- 
•nary professorship of Philosophy in his illustrious univer- 
sity. An annual salaiy would be paid to you, ^qual to that 
enjoyed at present by the ordinary professors. You will 
ha^y find elsewhere a prince more favourable to distin- 
guished talents, among which he reckons yoursetf . You 
will Jiave the most am];:||[e freedom in philosophical teach- 
ing, Which^the prince is confident you will not misuse, to 
disturb theareligion publicly established. I cannot refraiif 
from seconding the prince’s injunction. I therefore most 

' Charles Lewis, Elector, 1632-1680. 
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earnestly beg you to reply as soon as possible* and to 
address your answer either^ under cover to the Most 
Serene Elector’s resident at tlie Hague, Mr. OrotitSi* or to 
MLr. GiUes Yan der Hele, so that it may come in the packet 
of letters usually sent to the court, or else to avail ^urself 
of some other convenient opportunity for transmitting it. 
I will only add, that if you come here, you will live ^ea- 
santly a Ufe worthy of a philosopher, unless events turn 
out quite contrary to our expectation and l\pp6. ‘ So iare- 
well. 

I remain, illustrious Sir, 

* Your devoted admirer, 

I. Lewis Fabbitiub. 

Professor of the Academy of Heidelberg, and 
Councillor of the Elector Palatine. 


Heidelberg, 16 Feb., 1673. 


LETTER MV. 

Spinoza to Pabbitius. 

[Spinoza thanks the Elector for his kind offer^ hut, owing to 
his unwilling ft ess to teach in public, and other causes, 
humbly begs to he allowed time to consider it.'] v 

Distinguished Sib, — If I had ever desired to take a 
professorship in any faculty, I could not have wished for 
any other th^n* that which is offered to me, through you, 
by His Most Serene Highness the Elector jPalatine, espe* * 
cudly because of that freedom in philosophical teachi^, 
whi<^ the most gracious prince is kind enough to grant, 
not to speak of the desire which I have long entertained, 
to live «imder the rule of a prince, whom aU men adm^ 
for his wisdom. * 

But since it has never been my wish to teach in public, 
7 have been unable to induce myself to acceplb this splen- 
did opportunity, though I have long deliberated aboutoit. 
I thmk, in the ffrst place, that I should abandon philoso- 
phical research if I consented to find time for 'teaching 
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jomg Btudents. I think, in the second place, that IE do 
not l^w the limits, within which the fieedom of mj philo- 
sophical teaching would be confined, if I am to avoid all 
appearance of d^turbing the publicly established religion. 
Si^giqps quarrels do not arise so mudi from ardent zeal 
for relig^o]^ as from men’s varioifls dispositions and love of 
contradiction, which causes them to habitually distort and 
condemn everything, however rightly it may have been 
said. I*have experienced these results in my private and 
secluded station, how much more should I have to fear 
them after my elevation to this post of honour. 

Thus you see, distinguished Sir, that L aiu not holding 
back in the hope of getting something l>etter,%ut through 
my love of quietness, which I think I can in some measure 
, secure, if I keep away fijpm lecturing in public. I there- 
fore most earnestly entreat you to bc^g of the Most Serene 
Elector, that 1 may be allowed to consider further about 
this matt^, and I also ask you to conciliate the favour of 
the most gracious prince to his most devoted admirer, 
thus increasing the obligations of your sincere friend, 

B. D£. S. 

The Hague, 30 March, 1 673. 


LETTBE LV. 

# # # # # Spinoza.^ 

[Afyiend aalcs Spinoza's opinion alnmi flhosU^ 

Bistiwottished Sir, — My reason for writ^pg to you is, 
that I wont to know your opinion about apparitions and 
ghosts or spectres ; if you admit their existence, what do 
you think about them, and how long does their life last ? 
Eo( some hold them tqbe mortal, others^immortal. As I 
am doubftul whether you admit their existence, I will 
proceed norfurther. 

* Meanwhile, it is certain, that the ancients believed in 
* The name of this oorresponaent is unknown. 
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t&em. The theolo^&ns and philosopherB of to-day are 
hitherto a^^reed as to the exiatenoe of some creatures of the 
kind, though they may not agree as to the nature <fi! their 
essence. Som(^ assert that they are composed of TCry thin 
and subtle matter, others that they are spiritual. JBut, as 
I was saying before, we kre quite at cross purposes, inas- 
much as T am doubtful whether you would grant their 
existence; though, as you must be aware, so many in- 
stances and stories of them are found thrpughout anti- 
quity, that it would really be difficult either to deny or to 
doubt them. It is clear that, even if you confess that 
they exist, yf^u do not believe that some of them are the 
souls of the dead, as the defenders of the Eomish faith 
would have it. I will here end, and will say nothing about 
war and rumours, inasmuch as ov.r lot is cast in an age, &C,* 
Fareii^ell. 

14 Sept., 1674. 

LETTEE LVI. 

Spinoza to * * * ♦ ♦ 

iSjpinoza answers that he does not know what ghosts a/re, a/nd 
can gain no information from antiquity, (The Hague, 
Sept, 1674.)] 

Dear Sir, — ^Your letter,* which I received yesterday, 
was most welcome to me, both because I want^ to hear 
news of you, and also because it shows that you have not 
utterly forgotten jae. Although some, mighty think it a 
bad omen, that ghosts are the cause of your writing to me, 
I, on the contrary, can discern a deeper meaning in the 
circumstance ; 1 see that not only truths, but ali^ things 
trifling and imaginary may be of use to me. 

Howaver, let us defer the question, whether ghosts are 
delusions and iniagmary, for I see that not only denial of 
them, but even doubt about them* seems very unguMr to 

S ou, as to»one who has been convinced by thp numerous 
istories related by men of to-day and the ancients. The 
gre^t esteem and honour:, in which I have always held and 
still hold you, does not suffer me to contradict you, still 
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less to humour you. The middle qourse, which I Shall 
adopt, is to beg you to be kmd enough to select from the 
numertus stories which you hare read, one or two of those 
least open to doubt, and most clearly demonstrating the 
existent of ghosts. For, to confess the truth, I have 
never read a trustworthy author,*who clearly showed that 
there are such things. Up to the present time I do not 
know what they are, and no one has ever been able to tell 
me. Tet it is evident, that in the case of a thing so 
clearly shown*by experience we ought to know what it is ; 
otherwise we shall have great difficulty in gathering from 
histories that ghosts exist. We only gathei^ that some- 
thing exists of nature unknown. If philosophers choose to 
call things which we do not know “ ghosts,’* I shall not 
.deny the existence of sy.ch, for there are on infinity of 
things, which I cannot make out. 

Pray tell me, my dear Sir. t)eforo I explain myself further 
in the m^er, T\^at are these ghosts or spectres? Are 
they childreii, or fools, or madmen ? For all that I have 
heard of them seems more adapted to the silly than the 
wise, or, to say the best we can of it, n»seml)h‘s the pas- 
times of children or of fools. Before 1 <*ud, T would submit 
to you fine consideratiou, nauu‘h, that tlu» desire which 
most men have to narrate* tlnugs, not as they really liaj)- 
pened, but as they wished them to ha])p(*n, can Ik* illus- 
trated froyi the stories of ghosts and spt»etres more easily 
than from any others. The principal reason for this is, 1 
believe, that such stories are only attested by the narrators, 
and thus a fabricator can add or suppress circumstances, 
as seems most convenient to him, without fear of anyone 
. being able*to contradict him. He composes them to suit 
special circumstances, in order to justify tlie fear he feels of 
dreams and phantoms, or else to confirm hi^ courage, his 
credit, or his opinion. There are other reasons, which lead 
me to doubt, if not the actual stories, at least soine of the 
narrated circumstances ; and which have a close bearing on 
the* conclusion we are^ endeavouring to derive from the 
aforesaid stories. I will here stop, until I have learnt fro^ 
y^u what*those stories are, which have so completely 
convinced you, that you reg^ ^ doubt about thej^ii as 
absurd, i&c. 
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LETTER LVn. 

# # # # # g,Q Spinoza. 

Most sagacious Sib, -You have sent me just *%lie an- 
swer 1 expected to receive, from a friend holding an opinion 
adverse to my own. But no matter. Friends may always 
disagree on indifferent subjects without injury ^to their 
friendship. 

You ask me, before you gave an opinion as to what these 
spectres or spirits are, to tell you whether they are dbildim, 
fools, or maamen, and you add that everything you have 
heard of them seems to have proceeded rather ^m ihe in- 
sane than the sane. It is a true proverb, which says that 
a preoDuceived opinion liinders the pursuit of truth. 

I, then, believe that ghosts exist for the following 
sons : first, because it apjKirtains to the beauty qnd perfec- 
tion of the universe, that they should ; secondly, because it 
is probable that the Creator created them, as being more 
like Himself than are embodied creatures ; thirdly, b^use 
as body exists without soul, soul exists without body; 
fourthly and lastly, because in the upper air, rV;gion, or 
space, I believe there is no obscure body without inhabi- 
tants of its own ; consequently, that the measureless space 
between us and the stars is not empty, but thronged with 
spiritual inhabitants. Perhaps the Mghest onh most re- 
mote are true spirits, whereas the lowest in the lowest 
region of the air are creatures of very thin and subtle sub- 
stance, and also invisible. Thus I think there are spirits 
of all sorts, bht, perhaps, none of the female sek. 

This reasoning will in no wise (convince those, who rashly 
believe that the world has J)een created by chance. Daily 
experience, if these reasons be dismissed, shows that there 
are spectres, and many stories, both new and old, ore cur- 
rent about them^. Such may be found in Plutarch’s book 
De viris illustribus,” and in his other works jpin Sucato- 
iuus’b Lives of the Csssars,” also in Wierus’s and Lavater’s 
Imks about ghosts, where the subject is fully treated and 
illus^ted from writers ^f all kinds. Cardano, celebrate 
f^r nis learning, also s^aks of them in his boqks De 
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Subtilitate/’ De Yarietate,’' in his ** Life sboifing, 
by experience, that they have appeared to himself, his re- 
lation8%nd friends. Melancthon, a wise man and a loyer 
of truth, testifies to his experience of them, as also do 
many ^ers. A certain burgomaster, learned and wise, 
who is still living, once told me that ho heard by night the 
noise of working in his mother’s brew-house, going on just 
as it does while beer is being brewed in the day ; this he 
attested as having occurred frequently. The same sort of 
thing has hap^ned to me, and will never fade from my 
memory ; hence I am convinced by the above-mentioned 
experiences and reasons, that there air6 ghosts.^ 

As for evil spirits, who torture wretched men in this life 
and the next, and who work spells, I believe the stories of 
them to be fables, dn treatises about spirits you will find a 
liost of details. Besides those I have citcnl, you may rrfer to 
Pliny the younger, bk. vii., the letter to Sura ; Suetonius, 
“Life of Julius Caesar,” ch. xxxii. ; Valerius Maximus, 
I. viii. § § 7, 8 ; and Alexander ab Alexandro, “ Dies 
Oeniales.” I am sure these l)ookB are accessible to you. 
I say nothing of monks and priests, for they relait* so many 
tales of souls and evil spirits, or as I should rather say of 
spectres, 1;hat the reader becomes wearied with their abun- 
d^ce. ' Thyr8eus,<i Jesuit, in the book about the apparition 
of spirits, also treats of the question. But these last- 
namM discourse on such subjects merely for the sake of 
gain, and to prove that purgiftory is not so bad as is sup- 
posed, thus treating the question as a mine, from which 
they dig up plenteous store of gold and silver. But the 
same cannot be said of the writers mentioned previously, 
^and other modems, who merit greater credft from their 
absence of bias. 

As an answer to the passage •in your lettet*, where you 
speak of fools and madmen, 1 subjoin this sentence from 
the learned Lavater, who ends with it his first ^)ook on 
ghosts or spectres. “ TLe who is bold enough to gainsay so 
many witnesses, both antient and modem, seems to me im- 
wormj of credit. For as it is a mark of frivo4ty to len<i 
incontinent ^credence to everyone who says he has seen a 
gh^ ; so, on the other hand, rash]y and flatly to contny^ct 
so manyii trustworthy historians, Fathers, and other pert 
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sons placed in autho^rity would argue a remarkable sbame* 
lessness.” 

21 Sept., 1674 


LETTER LVm. 

Spinoza to * * * * 

[Spinoza treats of the necessary creation of the world — he 
refutes his friend^ s arguments and quotations^] 

Dear Sir, — will rely on what you said in your letter 
of the 21st l»f last month, that friends may disagree on in- 
different questions, without injury to their friendship, and 
will frankly tell you my opinion on the reasons and stories, 
wherqon you base your conclusion, that there are ghosts oj 
every hind, hut perhaps none of the female sex. The reason 
for my not replying sooner is that the books you quoted 
are not at hand, in fact I have not found any except Pliny 
and Suetonius. However, these two have saved me the 
trouble of consulting any other, for I am persuaded that 
they all talk in the same strain and hanker after extraor- 
dinary tales, whidi rouse men’s astonishment and compel 
their wonder. I confess that I am not a little amazed, not 
at the stories, but at those who narrate them. I wonder, 
that men of talent and judgment should so employ their 
readiness of speech, and abii/3(», it in endeavouring to con- 
vince us of such trifles. 

However, let us dismiss the writers, and turn to the 
question itself. ^ In the first place, we will reason a little 
about your conclusioii. Let us see whether I, who deny 
that there are spectres or spirits, am on that account less* 
able to understand the aTjthors, who have written on the 
subject ; or whether you, who assert that such beings exist, 

' do not give to the aforesaid writers more credit than they 
deserve.* Tlie distinction you drew, in admitting without 
hesitation spirits of the male sex> but doubting whether 
any female spirits exist, seems to me more like a* fancy than 
k genuine doubt. If it were really your opinion, it would 
i*esemble the common imagination, that Orod is masculine, 
?iot' feminine. I wondel that thosfe, who have s^n naked 
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ghosts, have not cast their eyes on those parts of the 4 >er* 
son, which would remove all doubt ;* perhaps they were 
timid, qf did not know of this distinciion. You would say 
that this is ridicule, not reasoning : and hence 1 see, that 
your reasons api>ear to you so strong and well foundt>d, 
that n<J* one can (at least in yopr judgment) coiitradic^t 
them, unless he be some perverse fellow, who thinks the 
world has been made by chance. This impels ii^e, iK'fore 
going into your reasons, to set forth briefly my opinion on 
the quesfion, whether the world u\i8 made by chance. But 
I answer, that as it is clear that chance and necessity are 
two contraries, so is it also clear, that he, who asserts the 
world to be a necessary effect of the diviiie mture, must 
utterly deny that the world has bi*en made by chance; 
•whereas, he who a^rms, tljat God mjcd not liave made the 
' World, confirms, though ih differt‘nt language, the dogtrino 
that it has been made by chance ; inasmuch as he main- 
tains that it proceeds from a wish, which might never have 
l»een formed. Howev(‘r, as this opinion and theory is on 
the face of it absurd, it is (‘oimnonly very unanimously 
admitted, that God’s wjll is etc*mal. and has never been 
indifferent ; hence it must nec<*ss5irily he also admitted, 
you will 4 )bserve, that tlu^ world is a nec(‘ssary effect of the 
divine nature. Let them call it will, understanding, or any 
name they like, tliey come at last to t he same i^onclusion, 
that under different names th«.*y an* t.*x]>rc,*ssiiig one and tin? 
same thinff. If you ask them, wh«*t}n‘r the divine will does 
not differ from the human, they answer, that tin* former 
has nothing in common with the latter (*xcept its name ; 
especially as they generally admit that God’s will, under- 
standing, intellect, essence, and nature are*alk identical ; so 
•I, myself, lest I should confound the divine nature with 
the human, do not assign to God human attributes, such 
as will, understanding, attention, hearing, kv, I therefore 
say, as I have said already, that, the world is a Jiecessary 
effect of the divine nature ^ and that it has fiot ieen^made by 
chance, I think this is^ enough to persuade you, that the 
opinion- of those (if such there Ixj), who say that the 
world has -been made by chance, is entirely Contrary t& 
mhie; and, relying on this liypothesis, I proceed to 
examine^ those reasons which leai you to infer the ixiflii 
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tenge of all kinds of ghosts. I should like to saj of these 
reasons generaUj, that they seem rather cohjectnres than 
reasons, and I can with diffictdty believe, that ypu take 
^S^m for guiding reasons. However, be they conjectures 
or be they reasons, let us see whether we can take them 
for foundations. 

Your first reason is, that the existence of ghosxs is need- 
ful for the beauty and perfection of the universe. Beauty, 
my dear Sir, is not so much a quality of the object beheld, 
as an effef^t in him who beholds it. If our sight were 
longer or shorter, or if our constitution were different, what 
now appears beautiful to us would seem misshapen, and 
what we now think misshapen we should regard as beau- 
tiful. The most Ixiantiful hand seen through the micro- 
scope will appear horrible. Some things are beautiful at 
a distance, but ugly near ; thus ^things regarded in them* 
selves, and in relation to God, are neither ugly nor beau- 
tiful. Therefore, lit; who says that God has created the 
world, so that it might be beautiful, is bound to adopt 
one of the two alternatives, either that God created the 
world for the sake of men’s pleasure and eyesight, or else 
that He created men’s i»leasure and eyesight for the sake 
of the world. Now, whether we adopt the former or the 
latter of these views, how Gk)d could have furthered His 
object by the creation of ghosts, I cannot see. Perfection 
and imperfection are names, which do not differ much 
from the names beauty and ugliness. I onlyi^sk, there- 
fore (not to be tedious), whiefi would contribute most to the 
perfect adornment of the world, ghosts, or a quantity of 
monsters, such as centaurs, hydras, harpies, satyrs, gry- 
phons, argus^:*8, and other similar inventions ?. Truly the 
world would be handsomely bedecked, if God had adorned 
and embellished it., in obedience to our fancy, with beings, 
which anyone may readily imagine and dream of, but no 
one can understand. 

Your second reason is, that because spirits express God’s 
image more than embodied creatures, it is probable that He 
has created them. 1 frankly contess, that I aiia as yet in 
Ignorance,* how spirits more than other creatures express 
God. This I know, that between finite and infinite there 
comparison ; so thi.t the difference between God and 
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tne greatest and most excellent created thing is ni^ less 
than the difference between God aftd the least created 
thing. ^ This argument, therefore, is beside the mark. If 
I had as clear an idea of ghosts, as I hare of a triangle or 
a circle, I should not in the least hesitate to affinu that, 
they had been enjated by God ; but as the idea I possess 
of them is just like th(j ideas, which iny imagination fbnns 
of harpies, gryphons, liydras, <tc., I cannot consider them 
as anything but dreams, which differ from God as totally, 
as that •^hich.is not differs from that which is. 

Your third reason (that as body exists without soul, 
so soul should exist without body) setMiis i.o me e<piallv 
absurd. Pray tell me, if it is not also likely, that memory, 
hearing, sight, <fec., exist without bodies, because bodies 
exist without memory, lu‘aring. sight. &c., or that a sphort' 
•exists without a circle, because a circle exists without a 
sphere ? 

Your fourth, and last n»asoii, is the same as your first, 
and I ref«r you to my answer giv(*n above. I will only 
observe here, that I do not know whicli are tlu^ highest oV 
which the lowest places, which ytiu eoiic(?ivc as existing in 
infinite matter, unless you take the (»arth as the c^tjutro of 
the universe. For if tlit' sun or Saturn be the centre of tin; 
universe, the sun, or Saturn, not. the earth, will be the 
lowest. 

Thus, passing by this argument and what remains, I 
conclude, ihat tlu*si^ and similar n^asons will convince no 
one of the existence of all finds of ghosts and 8p4?ctres, 
unless it be those i>er8on8,^who shut their ears to the under- 
standing, and allow themselves to bo led away by supersti- 
tion. Tbia last is so hostile to right reaeo'h, that she lends 
• willing credence to old wives’ tah?s for the sake of dis- 
crediting philosophers. 

As regards the stories, I hav^e already said in my first 
letter, that I do not deny them altogether, but only the 
conclusion drawn from them. To this I may add, that I 
do not believe them so thoroughly, as not to doubt many 
of tlie detftils, which are generally added rather for orna- 
ment than for bringing out the truth of the story or the 
conclusion drawn from it. I had hoped, that out of so 
many stories you would at least Imve produced one orgtwo, 
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wlii^h could hardly be questioned, and which would clearly 
show that ghosts or Spectres exist. The case you relate of 
the burgomaster, who wanted to infer their existence, be- 
cause he heard spectral brewers working in his mother’s 
brewhouse by night, and making the same noises as he 
was accustomed to hear by day, seems to me lai;ghable. 
In like manner it would be tedious here to examine all the 
stories of peojde, who have written on these trifles. To be 
brief, I cite the instance of Julius Csesar, who, as Sueto- 
nius testifies, laughed at such things and yet w^s happy, 
if we may trust what Suetonius says in the 59th chapter 
of his life of that leader. And so should all, who reflect 
on the hunvin imagination, and the eftects of the emotions, 
laugh at such notions ; whatever Lavater and others’ who 
have gon(^ dreaming with him in the matter, may produce 
to the contrary. 


TJCTTElt LIX. 

# # # # # TO Spinoza. 

[A continuation of the arguments in favour of ghostSf which 
may he summarized as follows : — I say a thing is done by 
chance, when it has not been the subject of will on the •pa/rt 
of the doer ; not when it might never have happened , — 
Necessity and freedom, not necessity and chanf^e, are con^ 
traries. — If we do not in some sense attribute human quaU^ 
ties to God, what meaning can we attach to the term ? — 
You ash for absolute prooif of the existence of spirits; such 
proof is npt obtainable for many things, which are yet 
firmly believed, — Some thinys are more beautiful Mirinsi-- 
cally than others, — As God is a spirit, spirits resemble Him 
more than embodied creatures do, — A ghost cannot be con^ 
ceived as clearly as a triangle : can you say that your own 
idea qf God is as clear as your idea of a triangle ? — As a 
circle exists without a sphere, so a sphere exists without a 
circle, — We ca ll things higher or lower in propovlion to their 
V distancefrom- the earth, — All the Stoics, Pythagoreans, and 
Platonists, Empedocles, Maximus Tyrius, Apuleius, tmd 
others, bear witness to i^hosts ; and no modern denies them. 
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VS presumption to sneer at such a body of testimony. 
Caesar did not ridicule ghosts, hut mnens, and if h/ had 
listened to Spuritui he would not have been murdered.'] 


.LETTER JiX. 

Spinoza to * * * * * 

[Spinozol^ agaip answers the argument in favour of ghosts. 

(The Hague, 1674).] 

Dear Sir, — I hasten to answer youp letter, received 
yestiftday, for if I di‘lay my reply. I may have to put it 
off longer than I should like. The state of your health 
.would liave made me aaixious, if I did not understand 
that you are better. 1 hope you are by this time* quite 
well again. 

The difiksulties exjKjrieneed by two i>eople following dif- 
ferent principles, and trying to agree on a matter, which 
depends on many other questions, might ^be shown from 
this discussion alone, if there were no reason to prove it 
by. Prajr tell me, whether you have seen or read any phi- 
losophers, who hold that the world has been made by 
(;hance, taking chance in your sense, namely, that God had 
some design in making the world, and yet has not kept to 
the plan Ije had formed. I do not know, that such an idea 
has ever entered anyone’s mdid. 1 am likewise at a loss 
for the reasons, with which you want to make me believe, 
that chance and necessity an^ not contraries. As soon as 
1 affirm th|.t the three angles of a triang^ew^ equal to two 
, right angles necessarily, I deny that they are thus equal 
by chance. As soon as I affirm that heat is a necessary 
effect of fire, I deny that it is a diance effect. * To say, that 
necessary and free are two contrary terms, seems to me no 
less absurd and rej>ugnant to reason. For no«one can 
deny, that God freely knows Himself and all else, yet all 
with one ^ice grant thht God knows Himself necessarily. 
Hence, as it seems to me, you draw no distinctipn betweqji 
cqpstraint or force and necessity. Man’s wishes to live, to 
love, Ac., are not under constrajpt, but neverthelesi^ are 

II. c c 
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neceipsary; mucli more is it necessary, that Qod wishes to 
be, to know, and to *act. If you will also reflect, that in- 
difference is only another name for ignorance or doubt, and 
that a will always constant and determined in all things is 
a necessary property of the understanding, you will see 
that my words are in complete liarmony with truths If we 
affirm, that G^od might have been able not to wish a given 
event, or not to understand it, we attribute to Gk)d two 
different freedoms, one necessary, the other indifferent; 
(‘onsequently wo shall conceive God’s will as different from 
His essence and understanding, and shall thus fall from 
one absurdity into anotlicr. 

The attei>tion, '•which I asked for in my former letter, has 
not seemed to you necessary. This has been the reason 
why you have not directed your thoughts to the main 
issue, and have neglected a point •»vhich is very important. 

PuHher, when you say that if I deny, that the operations 
of seeing, li(»aring, attending, wishing, &c., can be ascribed 
to God, or that they i*xist in Him in any eminent fashion, 
you do not know what sort of God mine is ; I suspect that 
you believe tliei;e is no greater perfection than such as can 
be explained by the aforesaid attribute's. I am not asto- 
nished ; for I believe that, if a triangle' could speak, it 
would say, inlikemanner, that God is eminently triangular, 
while a circle would say that the divine nature is emi- 
nently circular. Thus each would ascribe to God its own 
attributes, would assume its(‘lf to bo like God, apd look on 
ev^ thing else as ill-shapt'd.* 

The briefness of a letter and want of time do not allow 
me to enter into my opinion on the divine nature, or the 
questions yoy hj^ve propounded. Besides, , suggesting 
difficulties is not the same as i)roducing reasons. That we 
do many things in the world from conjecture is true, but 
that our reflijctions are ba»sed on conjecture is false. In 
practical life we are compelled to follow what is most pro- 
bable ; ip speculative thought we are compelled to follow 
truth. A man would perish of hunger and thirst, if here- 
fused to eat or drink, till he had Ubtained positive pfoof 
t]iat food ^pd drink would be good for him. But in phi- 
losophic reflection this is not so. On the contrary, ife 
mus^ take care not to ^mit as true anything, winch is 
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only probable. For when one falsitv lias been let# in, 
in^te others follow. 

Agaip, we cannot infer that because sciences of things 
divine and human are full of controversies and quarrels, 
therefore their whole subject-matter is uncertain ; for there 
have bdin many persons so enamq^red of contradiction, as 
to turn into ridicule geometrical axioms. Sextus Empiricus 
and other sceptics, whom you quote, dedans that it is 
false to say that a whole is greater than its part, and pass 
similar judgments on other axioms. 

However, as I j)ass over and grant that in default of 
proof we must be content with }>roT>ahilities, I say that a 
probable proof ought to Ik» such that, thouj^i wemiay d(»nbt 
about it, we cannot maintain its contrary ; for that which 
can be contradicttnl rostnublcs iK»t. truth but falsehtuxi. 

* For instance, if I say that Vt*t.er is alive, bt^eanse I him 
yesterday in good health, <his is a probability, in so far as 
no one can maintain the contrary ; but if anyone says that 
he saw Pettir yesU‘rday in a swoon, and that he believed 
Peter to have departed this life to-day. he will make my 
statement seem false. That your conjecture* about ghosts 
and spectres seems false, and not even probable, I have 
shown sowclearly, that I can find nothing worthy of answer 
in your reply. 

To your question, whether I have of God as (dear an 
idea as I have of a triangh^, I reply in the aftimiative. But 
if you ask jne, whether I have; as clear a mental image of 
GM as I have of a triangle, I reply in the negative. For 
we are not able to imagine^ God, though we can understand 
Him. You must also h(»re observe, that I do not assert 
that I thoroiighly know God, but that I uiiderstand sonwj 
of His attributes, not all nor the greater ])art, and it is 
evident that my ignorance of very many does, not hinder 
the knowledge I have of some. V^en T learned Euclid's 
Elements, I understood that the three angles of a triangle 
are equal to two right angles, and thi^ property of a 
triangle I perceived clearly, though I might be ignorant of 
many otl>eIh. * 

As regards spectres or ghosts, I have hitherto *heard at-^ 
tribnted to them no intelligible property : they seem like 
phantoms, which no one can undeistand. Wlieii you «ay^ 
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ihatr spectres, or ghosts, in these lower regions (I adopt 
your phraseology, t6ough 1 know not why matter below 
should be inferior to matter above) consist in a Yfjey thin 
rarefied and subtle substance, you seem to me to be speak- 
ing of spiders’ webs, air, or vapours. To say, that they are 
invisible, seems to me to, be equivalent to saying tfcat they 
do not exist, not to stating their nature ; unless, perhaps, 
you wish to indicate, that they render themselves visible or 
invisible at will, and that the imagination, in these as in 
other impossibilities, will find a difficulty. 

The authority of Plato, Aristotle, and Socrates, does not 
carry much weight with me. I should have been astonished, 
if you had 4)rought forward Epicurus, Democritus, Lucre- 
tius, or any of the atomists, or upholders of the atomic 
theory. It is no wonder that persons, who have invented 
occult qualities, intentional speefes, substantial forms, and ' 
a thousand other trifles, should have also devised spectres 
and ghosts, and given credence to old wives’ tales, in order 
to take away the reputation of Democritus, Vhom they 
were so jealous of, that they burnt all the books which he 
had published amid so much eulogy. If you are inclined 
to believe such witnesses, what reason have you for deny- 
ing the miracles of the Blessed Virgin, and all th" Saints ? 
These have been descril)ed by so many famous philosophers, 
theologians, and historians, that I could produce at least a 
hundred such authorities for every one of the former. But 
I have gone further, my de(»r Sir, than I inter ded: I do 
not desire to cause any further annoyance by doctrines 
which I know you will not grant. For the principles which 
you follow are far different from my own. 
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XiEjTfF!E!R TjjiLA. 

• * • • • TO Spinoza.' 

\PMio%pKeT8 often differ through using words in different 
senses. Thus in the qtiestion of free unit Descartes means 
hg free, constrained by no cause. You mean by the 
8ame,^ndetermined in a particular way by a cause. The 
question of free will is threefold : — I. Have we any power 
whatever over things external to us? II. Have we absolute 
power over the intentional movements of our own body T 
IV Have we free use of our reason ? Doth Descartes and 
yourself are right according to the terms employed by each 
(8th October, 1674).! 


• LETTER LXIL 

Spinoza to ♦ ♦ * ♦ ♦ * (Tlie Hague, October, 1(574). 

{Spinom gives his opinions on liberty and necessity.'] 

Sir, — Our frieAd, J. R.® has sent me the letter which you 
have been kind enough to write to me, and also the judg- 
ment of yj»ur friend * as to the opinions of Descartes and 
myself regarding free will. * Both enclosures were very 
welcome to me. Though I am, at present, much occupied 
with other matters, not to mention my delicate health, 
your singujar courtesy, or, to name the, chief motive, your 
love of truth, imx>els me to satisfy your inquiries, as far as 
my poor abilities will permit. What your friend wishes to 
imply by his remark before hi§ appeals to ^experience, I 

' Thi* letter is by Van Vloten, followed Iw Mr. Pollock, assigned to 
Ehrenfried Walter von Tschimhausen, a J^hemian nobleman. See 
Introduetion, p. xvi. The correspondence with* Tschimhausen was 
fonnerly supposed -to be wiBi Lewis Meyer. The letters of 'Pschirn- 
hausen oonUun by far the most acute conteinp>rary criticism of Spinoza. 

* This letter is addressed to G. H. Schaller, who had dbut on Lettiftr 
LXI. to Spinoza. 

^ John Kienwerts, a bookseller of Am^rdam. 

* Tschiiphausen ; the judgment” is Letter LXI. 
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knoV not. What hf adds, that when one of two dispniants 
something which the other deniss, both imy he right, 
is true, if he means that the two, though using tlffe same 
terms, are thinking of different things. I once sent several 
examples of this to our friend J. R.,‘ and am now^jmting 
to tell him to communicate them to you. 

I, therefore, i>ass on to that definition of liberty, which 
he says is my own ; but I know not whence he has taken 
it. I say that a thing is free, which exists and arts solely 
by the necessity of its own nature. Thus also God under- 
stands Himself and all things freely, because it follows 
solely from the, necessity of His nature, that He should 
understand' all things. You see I do not place freedom in 
free decision, but in free nc^cessity. However, let us descend 
to created things, which are al] determined by external 
cause^i to exist and operate in a given determinate manner. 
In order that this may he clearly understood, let us con- 
ceive a very simple thing. For instance, a stone receives 
from the impulsion of an external cause, a certain quantity 
of motion, by virtue of which it continues to move after 
the impulsion given by the external cause has ceased. The 
permanence of the stone’s motion is constrained, not neces- 
sary, because it must be defined by the impuMon of an 
external cause. Whai. is true of the stone is true of any 
individual, however complicated its nature, or varied its 
functions, inasmuch as every individual thing is necessarily 
determined by some external- cause to exist and^operate in 
a fixed and detc^rminaie manner. 

Further conceive, I b(*g, that a stone, while continuing in 
motion, should be caj)able of thinking and knowing, that it 
is endeavouriiig, a's far as it can, to continue to inove. Such 
a stone, being conscious m(?rely of its own endeavour and 
not at all inlifferent, woi^ld believe itself to be completely 
free, and would think that it continued in motion solely be- 
cause of its own wish. This is that human freedom, which 
all boast that th'^y possess, and which consists solely in the 
fact, that men are conscious of their own desi^'e, out are 
ignorant of the causes whereby that desire has been deter- 
mined. Thus an infant believes that it desires milk freely ; 

^ John Rieuwerts. 
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an angrj child thinks he wishes for yengeaiA;e> a 

timid clmd thinks he wishes freely to run away. Again, •a 
drunkan man thinks, that from the free decision of his mind 
he speaks words, which afterwards, when sober, ho would 
like to have left unsaid. So the delirious, the garrulous, 
and others of the same sort think that they act from the 
free decision of their mind, not that they are carried away 
by impulse. As this misconception is innate in all men,* 
it is noj^ easily conquered. For, although experience abun- 
dantly shows? that men can do anything rather tlian check 
their desires, and that very oftoi, when a prey to conflict- 
ing emotions, they see the bettt^r cours^' and follow the 
wor^e, they yet believe themselves to be freet because in 
some cases their desire for a thing is slight, and can easily 
be overruled by the? recollection of something else, which is 
•frequently present in the mind. • 

I have thus, if I mistake not, 8uffi('iently explained my 
opinion regarding free and constrained necessity, and also 
regarding* so-called human freedom: from wnat I have 
said you will easily bo able to reply to your friond^s objec- 
tions. For when he says, with DeJscarteS*, that hc» wlio is 
constrained by no exti?rnal cause is fr(?e, if by being con- 
strainedvhe means acting against one’s will, I grant that 
we are in some cjjses quite unrestrained, and in tliis respect 
possess free will. But if by constrained he means acting 
necessarily, although not against oiui’s will (as I have 
explainedpalx)ve), I deny that we are in any instance free. 

But your friend, on the contrary, assists that we may 
employ our reason ahsolutely, that is, in complete freedom ; 
and is, I think, a little too (jonfident on the point. Jbr 
who, he says, could deny, without contradicthm^ his mm con~ 
• sciousness, that I can think with my thoughts, that I wish or 
do not wish to write ? I should like to know' what conscious- 
ness he is talking of, over ana abov(} that which I have 
illustrated by the example of the stone. 

As a matter of fact I, without, I l)ope,jcontradjT^ting my 
coii^ciouaness, that is lyy reason and exjKTience, and with- 
out cherifhing ignorance and misconception, deny that I 
can by any absolute power of thought think, that I wish or 
do not wish to write. I appeal to the consciousness, which 
he has doubtless ex]x;rienced, tlmt in dreams he has nqp 
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the ^wer of thinking that he wishes, or does not wish to 
wHte ; and tliat, when he dreams that he wishes to write, 
he has not the power not to dream that he ^shes write. 
I think he must also have experienced, that^he mind is not 
always equally capable of thinking of the same object, but 
according as the body is more capable for the image of this 
or that object being excited in it, so is the mind more 
capable of thinking of the same object. 

When he further adds, that the causes for his applying 
his mind to writing have led him, but not constraint him 
to write, he merely means (if he will look at the question 
impartially), that his disposition was then in a state, in 
which it could be easily acted on by causes, which would 
have been powerless under other circumstances, as for in- 
stance when he was under a vrolent emotion. That is, 
causeti, whi(jh at other times would not have constraintd 
him, have constrained him in this case, not to write against 
his will but necessarily to wish to write. 

As for his statement, that* if wc were eomtrained hy ex- 
ternal causes^ one could acquire the habit of virtue, I 
know not what is his authority for saying, that firmness 
and constancy of disposition cannot arise from predestined 
necessity, but only from fr(H> will. 

What he finally adds, that if ihie* were granted, all 
wielcedness would he excusable, I meet with the question. 
What then ? Wicked men arc not less to be feared, and 
are not less harmful, when t^iey are wicked from necessity. 
However, on this ]joint T would ask you to refer to my 
Principles of Cartesian Philosoi>hy, Part II., chap. viii. 

In a word, I ^should like your friend, who makes these 
objections, to tell me, how he reconciles the human virtue,^ 
which he says arises from the free decision of the mind, 
with God’s pre-ordainment of the universe. If, with Des- 
cartes, he confesses his inability to do so, he is endeavour- 
ing to against me the weapon which has already 

pierced himselff But in vain. For if you examine my 
opinion attentively, you will see<that it is qidte consis- 
tent, &c, . 
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[The writer exhorts Spinoza to puhlish the treatises on Ethics 
and on the Improvement of the JJndersiandmg. — Bemarks 
on the definition of motion. On the difference between a 
true rnnd an adequate idea.'] 

Most excellent Sib, — ^When shall we have your 
method of rightly directing the reason ^n the acquisition 
of unknown truths, and your general treatisc^on physics ? 
I know you have already proceeded far with them. The 
first has already come tq my knowledge, and the second I 
have become aware of from the Lemmas added to the«econd 
j)art of the Ethics ; whereby many difficulties in physics 
are readily solved. If time and opportunity |>ennit, I 
humbly beg from you a true definitmi of motion and its 
explanation ; also to know how, seeing that extension in so 
far as it is conceived in itself is indivisil>k* immutable, &c., 
we can infer d priori, that there can arise* so many varieties 
of it, And consequently the existence of figure in the 
particles of any, given body, which are, nev^heless, in 
every body various, and distinct from the figures of the 
parts, which compose the reality of any other body. You 
have alifady, by word of snouth, pointed out to me a 
method, which you emjfioy in the search for truths as yet 
unknown. I find this method to be very excellent, and at 
the same time very easy, in so far as have formed an 
opinion ofl it, and I can assert that frt)m l^is single dis- 
covery I have made great progress in mathematics. I wish 
therefore, that you would give^e a true definition of an 
adequate, a true, a false, a fictitious, and a doubtful idea. 
I have been in search of the difference l)etween a true and 
an adequate idea. Hitherto, however, J. can ascertain no- 
thing exfBpt after inquiring into a thing, and forming a cer- 
tain concept or idea of it. I then (in order to elicit whether 
this true idea is also an adequate idea of its object) inqutre, 

' This letter is from Tsciumbanse^ who had in the mean^me, as 
pears l^m its contents, had an interview with Spinoza. 
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whatcis the cause of idea or concept ; when this is asoer- 
toined, I again ask, Whatisthecauseof this prior concept? 
and so I go on always inquiring for the causes of thecauses 
of ideas, until I find a cause of such a kind, that I can not 
find any cause for it, except that among all the ideas which I 
can command this alone egoists. If, for instance, we inquire 
the true origin of our errors, Descartes will answer, that it 
rx)nsists in our giving assent to things not yet clearly per- 
ceived. But supposing this to be the true idea^of the 
thing, I nevertheless shall not yet be able to determine all 
things necessary to be known concerning it, unless I have 
also an adequate idea of the thing in question ; in order to 
obtain such,-therefore, I inquire into the cause of this ^Jon- 
cept, how it happens that we give assent to things not 
clearly understood — and I answer, that it arises from de- 
fective} knowledge. But here I cannot inquire further, and ' 
ask what is the cause, that we are ignorant of certain 
things ; hence I see that I have detected an ade<j^uate idea 
of the origin of our errors. He^rc meanwhile I ask you, 
whether, seeing that many things expressed in infinite 
modes have an adequate idea of themselves, and that from 
every adecpiate idea all that can be known of its object can 
be inferred, though more readily from some ideas than 
others, whether, I say, this may be the means of knowing 
which idea is to be preferred ? For instance, one adequate 
iden. of a cirede consists in the equality of its radii ; another 
adequate idea consists in th^‘ infinite right angles equal 
to one another, made by the intersection of two lines, &c., 
and thus we have infinite expressions, each giving the 
adequate nature of a circle. Now, though all the proper- 
ties of a circle may be inferred from every one of them, 
they may be deduced much more easily from some than 
from others. ^ So also he, who considers lines applied to 
C4irves, will l>e able to draw many conclusions as to the 
measurement of curves, but will do so more readily from 
t.lui consideration of tangents, &c. Thus I have wished 
to indicate how i'ar I have progressed in this study^ I 
await perfection in it, or, if I am wrong on any ^int, cor- 
rection ; also the definition I asked for. Farewell. 

5 Jan., 1675. 
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Spinoza to ♦ • • • •.* 

[The difference between a time and an adequate idea is merely 
extrinsic, &c. Th^ Ha^Ue, Jan., 1675.] 

Honott&ed Sir. — ^Between a true and an adequate idea,* 
I recogmze no difference, except that the epithet true only 
has regard to the agreement between the idea and its 
object, whereas the epithet adequate has regard to the 
nature of the idea in itself ; so that in »ealit;j^ there is no 
difference between a true and an adequate idea beyond 
this extrinsic relation. However, in ord^r that I may 
know, from which idea aut of many all the j)roportie8 of 
^rt!s object may be deduced, I pay attention to one* point 
only, namely, that the idea or definition should express the 
eflSicient c%use of its object. For instance, in inquiring into 
the properties of a circle, I ask, whetlier from the idea of 
a circle, that it consists of infinite right jyigles, I can de- 
duce all its properties, I ask, I repeat, whether this idea 
involfes the efficient cause of a circle. If it does not, I look 
for another, namely, that a circle is the space described 
by a line, of whkli one point is fixed, and the other mov- 
able. As this definition ex 2 )laiiis tin? tlficient cause, I 
know that I can deduce from it all the properties of a 
circle. sft, also, when I defiiA? God as a siiproinely iH3rfect 
Being, then, since that’ d<ffinition docis not express the 
efficient cause (T mean the efficient cause internal as well 
as external I shall not lx? able to infer tlierefrom all the 
^ properties of God ; as I can, when I define God as a Being, 
Ac. (see Ethics, I. Def. vi.). As for your other inquiries, 
namely, that concerning inotioit, and those pertaining to 
method, my observations on them are not yet written 
out in due order, so I will reserve them for^ anotlier 
occasion. 

Ab regards your remark, that he “ who considers lines 
applied to curves makes many deductions wit^; regard Jo 
the measurement of curves, but does so with greater 

^ T8chimbai]e0zi. 
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facility from the consideration of tangents/’ &o., I think 
that from the consideration of tangents many deductions 
will be made with more difficnlty, than from the coiisidera- 
tion of lines applied in succession ; and I assert absolutely^ 
that from certain properties of any particular thing (what* 
ever idea be given) sonve things may be discoveim* more 
readily, others with more difficulty, though all are con* 
» cemed with the nature of the thing. I think it need only 
be observed, that an idea should be sought for ^f such a 
kind, that all properties may be inferred, ai^ has been said 
above. He, who is about to deduce all the properties of a 
particular thinj^, knows that the ultimate properties will 
necessarilyobe the most difficult to discover, &c. , 


LETTER LXV. 

G. H. SCHALLBR TO SpINOZA.* 

[Schaller asks /or answers to four questions of his friend 
Tschimhausen on the attributes of God, and mentions that 
Tschimhausen has removed the unfavourable opinion of 
Spinoza lately conceived by Boyle and Qldenburg,'\ 

Most distinguished and excellent Sib, — should 
blush for my sihmco, whi<rji has lasted so lontg, and has 
laid me open to the charge of ingratitude for your kind- 
ness extended to me beyond my merits, if I did not reflect 
that your generous courtesy inclines rather to excuse than 
to accuse, and also know that you devote youi leisure, for 
the common good of your friends, to serious studies, which- 
it would be harmful and injurious to disturb without due 
cauGiie. Eor this reason I liave been silent, and have mean- 
while been content to hear from friends of your good 
health : S send ypu this letter to inform you, that our noble 
friend von Tschimhausen is enjoying the same in Engjiand, 
and has three times in the letters he has sent me bidden 

' Id the Opera Posthuma tbis letter is arranged, so as to seem to be 
from the person who puts tbe questions himself, and the names of 
^halier and Tschirnhuuseii da^e suppressed. 
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me conyej bis kindest regards to tbe master, again bi^^ing 
me request from you the solution o^the following queit 
tionB, a|id forward to him your hoped-for answer: would 
the master be pleased to convince him by positive proof, 
not by a reduction to the impossible, that we cannot know 
any attflbutes of Qod, save thougl^and extension? Further, 
whether it follows that creatures constituted under other 
attributes can form no idea of extension P If so, it would* 
follow tj^at there must be as many worlds as there are 
attributes of €k>d. For instance, there would l )0 as much 
room for extension in worlds affected by other attributes, 
as there actually exists of extension in our world. But as 
we ppreeive nothing save thought iMJsiJes eaix'iision, so 
creatures in the other world would perc(*ive nothing besides 
the attributes of that world and thought. 

^Secondly, as the understanding of Q-od differs froyi our 
understanding as much in essenci' as in existence, it has, 
therefore, nothing in common with it ; therefore (by Ethii^s, 
L iii.) Qod^ understanding cannot be the cause of our own. 

Thirdly (in Ethics, I. note) you say, that nofhmy in 
natwreis clearer than that every entity must be conceived 
under some aifribuie (this I thoroughly understand), and 
that the more it has of reality or being, the more attributes ap^ 
pertain to it. It st*ems to follow from this, that there are 
entities possessing three, four, or more attributes (though 
we gather from what has lK»en demonstrated that every 
being consists only of two j^ttribxites, namely, a certain 
attribute of God and the idea of that attribute). 

Fourthly, I should like to have examples of those things 
which are immediaUdy prcwlnciHl by God, and those which 
are produced through the means of some mfinite modifica- 
• tion. Thought and extension seem to Ik.* of the former 
kind; understanding in thought and motion^ in extension 
seem to be of the latter. 

And these are the jx)int8 which our said friend von 
Tschimhausen joins with mein wishing to jiave ex].dained by 
yorq- exo^lence, if |)erchance your s])are time allows it. 
He further relates, that Mr. Boyle and Oldenburg had 
formed a strange idea of your jiersonal character, but that 
ha has not only removed it, but also given reasons, 
which have not only led them bask to a most worth^^ an^ 
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favorable opinion tl^jereof, but also made them value most 
highly the Theologico-Political Treatise. Of this I have 
not ventured to inform you, because of your healHi. Be 
assured that I am, and live. 

Most noble sir, 

for every good office your most devoted servant, 

G. H. SCHALLBB. 

Amsterdam ,.25 July, 1675. 

Mr. k Gent and J. Eieuwerts dutifully greet yoii. 


LETTER LXVI. 

Spinoza to * ^ 

[^Spinoza answera hy references to the first three boohs 
of the ]iJfhic8.~\ • 

Deab Sir, — X am glad that you have at last had occa- 
sion to refresh me with one of your letters, always most 
welcome to me. I heartily beg that you will frequently 
repeat the favour, &c. 

I proceed to consider your doubts : to the first I answer, 
that the human mind can only acquire knowledge of those 
things which the idea of a body actually existing involves, 
or of what can be inferred from such an idea. For the 
power of anything is defined solely by its essence (Ethics, 
in. vii.) ; the essence of the mind (Ethics, 11. xiii.) consists 
solely in this, that it is the idea of body actually existing ; 
therefore the ininJ*s power of understanding only extends 
to things, which this idea of body contains in itself, or which 
follow therefrom. Now this idea of body does not in- 
volve or express any of God’s attributes, save extension and 
thought. , For its object (ideaium), namely, body (by Ethics, 
II. vi), has God for its cause, in so far as He is regarded 
under the attribute of extension, axd not in so Car as* He 
is regarded under any other ; therefore (Ethics, I. ax. vi.) 
this idea of the body involves the knowledge of God, only 

(.* ' l^hirnhauseu. 
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lit SO far as He is regarded under the attribute of extei^ion^ 
Further, this idea, in so far as it is ^ mode of thinking,, 
has also (by the same proposition) God for its cause, in so 
far as tie is regarded as a thinking thing, and not in so far 
as He is regarded under any other attribute. Hence (T>y the 
same aaiom) the idea of this idea involves the knowledge 
of God, in so far as He is regardM under the attribute of 
thought, and not in so far as He is regarded under any, 
attribute. It is therefore plain, that the human mind, or 
the idea*of thii human body neitlu^r involves nor expresses 
any attributes of God save these two. Now from these 
two attributes, or their modifications, no other attribute of 
God can (Ethics, I. x.) be inferred or coiftH'iveJ. I there- 
fore Conclude, that the human mind cannot attain know- 
ledge of any attribute of God besides these, whicdi is the 
j)ropositi()n you iiujuin^* about. With n*gard to ^ your 
^estion, whether th(‘rt‘ must be as many worlds as there 
are attributes, I refer you to Ethics II. vii. note. 

Moreover this proj)osition might be i)r<)ved more readily 
by a reduction to tlu‘ absurd ; I am accustomed, when the 
proposition is negative, to employ this mode of demonstra- 
tion as more in (diaracier. However, as the question you 
ask is positive, I make use of the |)osif ive method, and ask, 
whether one thing can Ik* ])roduct‘d from aiiotlu»r, from 
which it differs both in essence and existemrt^ ; for things 
which differ to this extent si'em to have nothing in common. 
But since all particular things, t*xcept those which are 
produced ^rom things similal* to themselves, differ from 
their causes both iii essence and existence, I see here no 
reason for douht. 

The sense in which I mean that Gqdris^the efficient 
, cause of tlnngs, no less of their essence than of their exis- 
tence, I think has been sufficiently explained in Ethics I. 
XXV. note and corollary. The ax<om in the mtte to Ethics 
I. X., as I hinted at the end of the said note, is based on 
the idea which we have of a Being absolutely infi/iite, not 
on the fact, that there are or may be iJteings possessing 
three, fouii^ or more attributes. 

Lastly, the examples you ask for of the first kind are, i»i 
thought, absolutely infinite understanding; in extension, 
motion and rest; an example oi^the second kind is^t&O 
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sum of the whole extended universe (Jdcies totius univergfj, 
which, though it vivries in infinite modes, jet remains 
aJWajs the same. Cf . Ethics 11. note to Lemma vii. before 
Prop. xiv. 

l^us, most excellent Sir, I have answered, as I think, 
the objections of yourself and your friend. If yop think 
any uncertainty remains; I hope you will not neglect to 
tell me, so that I may, if possible, remove it. 

The Hague, 29 July, 1675. 


' LETTEE LXVn. 

# # # # #1 TO Spinoza, 

[A fresh inquiry as to whether there are two or more ' 
attributes of Ood,'] 

Distinguished Sir, — should like a demonstration of 
what you say : namely, that the soul cannot perceive any 
attributes of God, except extension and thought. Though 
this might appear evident to me, it seems possible that the 
contrary might be deduced from Ethics 11. vii, note; 
perhaps because I do not rightly grasp the meaning of 
that passage. I have therefore resolved, distinguished 
Sir, to show you how I make the deduction, earnestly 
begging you to aid me with your usual courtesy, wherever 
I do not rightly represent your meaning. I reason as 
follows : — ^Though I gather that the universe is one, it is 
not less clear frpm the passage referred to, that it is ex- 
pressed in infinite' modes, and therefore that every indivi- 
dual thing is exi)re88ed in infinite modes. Hence it seems 
to follow, that the modifi(;^tion constituting my mind, and 
the modification constituting my body, though one and the 
same modification, is yet expressed in infinite ways — first, 
through 'though^; secondly, through extension; thirdly, 
through some attribute of Gbd unj^nown to me,^pind on 
to infinity, seeing that there are in Gk)d infinite attributes, 
and the order and connection of the modifications seem to 

^ ' * ^hirnhausen. 
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ffe the same in all. Hence arises the question : Wliy the 
mind, which represents a cei-tain modification, the* same 
modification being expressed not only in extension, bnt^n 
infinift other ways, — why, I roj^eat^ docs the mind per- 
ceive that modi^cation only as expressed through extension, 
to witf the human body, and not as expressed through any 
other attributes ? Time does nftt allow me to pursue the 
subject further ; perhaps my difficulties will be removed 
by further reflection. 

London, 12 1G75. 


LETTER LX VIII. 

SriNozl TO * * * * *.' 

[In this fragment of a letter Spinoza refers his friend to 
UthieSf L X. and II. vii. note,'] 

Distinguished Sir, — . . . Bui in answer to yoiir ob- 
jection I say, that although each particular tiling be ex- 
pressed, in infinite ways in the infinite nmlerstaiiding of 
Grod, yet those infinite ideas, wliereby it is ex])ri'ssed, cannot 
constitute one afid the same mind of a jiarticular thing, 
but infinite minds; seeing that each of these infinite ideas 
has no c(jfm(‘ction with the rest, as 1 have explained in the 
same note to Ethics, II. viir, and as is also evident from 
I. X. If you will reflect on these passages a little, you will 
see that all difficulty vanishes, &c. 

The Uagiib, 18 August, 1675. 

^ Tschirnhauseii. 


II. 
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LBTTEE LXVin.A. 

Q. H. SCHALLER TO SpINOZA. 

\8cJuLlleT relates to Spinoza Tschirnhausen^ s doings in 
France, and letter to him, and makes known to Spirlbza the 
answers contained in that letter to Spinoza^ s directions in 
, Letter LXVIII. and the request of Leibnitz to see Spinoza's 
unpublished writings.'] 

Amsterdam, M Nov* 1675. 

Most learned and excellent Master, my most 
VENERABLE Patron, — I liopo tluit you duly received my 

letter with ’s method/ and likewise, that you are vtp to 

the present time in f^ood heiilth, as T am. 

But for three months I had no letter from our friend von 
Tschmihausen,wh(‘ii<teT formed sad conjectures that he had' 
made a fatal journey, when he left England for France. 
Now tluit T hav(‘ r(*(*(‘ived ajetter, in my fulnesp of joy I 
felt hound, accor<liu<^^ to his request, to communicate it to 
the Master, and to let you know, with his most dutiful 
greeting, that hi) has arrived safely in Paris, and found 
there Mr. Huygens, as w(^ had told him, and consequently 
has in every way sought to pleases him, and is thu's highly 
esteemed by him. He mentioned, that the Master had re- 
commended to him Huygens’s conversation, and made 
very much of him luTsonally. Tliis greatly pleased Huy- 
gens ; so h(» answ(‘red that he likewise greatly* esteemed 
you personally, and ho has now received from you a coj)y 
of the Tlieologico-Politi(*al Treatise, which is (‘steemed by 
many there, and it. is inigerly imiuired, whether there are 
extant any m6're of the saint* writt‘r*s works. To this Mr. 
von Tschiriihansen re]>lit*d that he knew of nont^ hut the De- 
monstrations- in the first asid s(M*.oiid jiarts of the Cartesian 
Principles. But he nunitioned nothing about the Master, 
but Avhat J[ have said, and so Ik* hopes that he has not dis- 
pleased you herein. 

# * # * , * 

To the objection that you last made ho replies, that 

those few words wliicli 1 vrroio at the Master’s dicta- 

• • 


‘ See vhe next Letter, 
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fion,' explained to him your meaning more thorcjighly, 
and that he has favourably entertiAned the said reason- 
ings tfor by these two methods “ they best admit of ex- 
planation). But two reasons have obliged him to con- 
tinue in the opinion implied in his recent objection. Of 
these •the first is, that otherwise there apjiears to be a 
contradiction between the fifth* and seventh propositions 
of the second book. For in the former of these it is laid 
down, that the objects of ideas are the efficient causes of 
the iddks, which yet seems to be refuted by tlie quotation, 
in the proof of the latter, of the fourth axiom of Part I. 
“ Or, as I rather think, I do not make tlie rii^dit application 
of this axiom according to the author’s ^ntimtiou, whicli I 
would most willingly be told by him, if his leisure permits 
it. The second vmise which prevented me from following 
^the explanation he giv^s ivas, that thereby the attribute 
of thought is pronounced to extend mucli mon* widely 
than other attributes. But since every oik^ of the attri- 
butes contribut(‘s to mak<‘ up the essiMice of God, I do not 
quite sec how this fact does not contradict t he oj)iuiou just 
stated. I will say just this mon% thai if •! may jndge the 
minds of others by my ow'ii, tlunu' will be* grt»at dilliculty 
in und^Tstanding the seventh aiid t‘ighth proj>ositions of 
Book II., and this for no other rqason than that lh«i author 
has been pleased (doubtless because th(*y s».M-uied so plain 
to him) to accomj)aiiy tluMlcmojist rations annexed to them 
with su(;Ji short and laconic explanations.” 

He furtluT mentions, thaf he has found at Paris a man 
called Leibnitz, remarkably learned, and most skilled in 
various sciences, as also fret? from the vulgar j»r(qudices of 
theology. « With him he has formed an fiitjuuite ac(]uain- 
tance, founded on the fact that Leibnitz labours with him to 
pursue the‘j>erfection of the intellett-, and, in fact, reckons 
nothing Ixitter or inor<; usefuir Von Tschiriihauscn says, 
that he is most ]>ract ised in ethics, and sj)eaks without any 
stimulus of the passions by the s(»le dictab; of n^ison. He 
adds, that he is most skilh*d in physics^fuid also in meta- 

* Letter LXVIII. 

* That is, 1 think, hearing from the author criticized what his precise 
meaning is, and attending carefuliy to his arguments in favour o& the 
opinion thus preci.se1y uscertaiued.— [Ta. | 
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phjfidq^l studies concerning God and the soul. Finally, he 
co^jcludes that he is nfost worthy of having communicated 
to him the Master’s writings, if you will first giv% your 
permission, for he belifeves that the author will thence gain 
a great advantage, as he promises to show at length, if the 
Master be so pleased. 3jit if not, do not doubt. In the 
least, that he will honourably keep them concealed as he 
li^s promised, as in fact he has not made the slightest 
mention of them. Leibnitz also highly values th^ Theo- 
logico-Political Treatise, on the subject of which he once 
wrote the Master a letter, if he is not mistaken. And 
therefore I would beg my Master, that, unless there is 
some reason ^against him, you will not refuse your per\pis- 
sion in accordance with your gracious kindness, but will, if 
possible, open your mind to me, as soon as may be, for 
after receiving your answers I shall be able to reply to ouyr 
friend von Tschirnhausen, w^hich I would gladly do on 
Tuesday evening, unless important hindrances cause my 
Master to delay. 

Mr. Bresser,' on his return from Cleves, has sent here a 
large quantity of the beer of that country ; I suggested to 
him that lie should make a present to the Master of half a 
tun, which he jiromised to do, and added a most friendly 
greeting. 

Finally, excuse my unpractised style and hurried vmting, 
and give me your orders, that I may have a real occasion 
of proving myself, most excellent Sir, 

Your most ready servant, 

G. H. SCHALLEB. 


LETTEE LXVni.B. 

Spinoza ito Schalleb. 

l^S^inoza an^oers all the points in Schaller's letter^ and hesi^ 
iates to ^trust his writings to Leibnitz 

Most experienced Sir, and valued FrieniJ, — was 
much pleased to learn from your letter, received to-day, 
that you are well, and that our friend von Tschirnhausen 
^ See Lettos XLLa, Xlill. 
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has happily accomplished his joumey to Franco, •ih tho 
conversation which ho had about me with Mr. Huygens* ho 
behaf ed, at least in my opinion, .very judiciously ; and 
besides, I am jreiy glad that he has found so convenient 
an opportunity for the purpose which he intended. But 
what it is he has found in the fourth axiom of Part 1. that 
seems to contradict Proposition v. of Part II. I do not see. 
For in that proposition it is affirmed, that the essence of every 
idea has for its cause God, in so far as He is considered as 
a thinking thing ; but in that axiom, that the knowledge 
or idea of a cause depends on the knowledge or idea of an 
effect. But, to tell the truth, I do not quite follow, in this 
matter, the meaning of your letter, and susj)ect that either 
in it, or in his copy of the book, there is a slip of tho pen. 
For you write, that it i» affirmed in Proposition v. that tho 
objects of ideas are the efficient causes of the ideas, whereas 
this is exactly what is expressly denied in tliat proposition, 
andIno\^think that ihis is tlie cause of the whok; confusion.* 
Accordingly it would ho useless for me ill i>reseiit to try 
to %vrite at greater hnigf li on this subject, but I must wait, 
till you explain to mo his mind more clearly, and till I 
know whetluT lie has a. correct copy. I beru‘V(‘ that I 
have dn ejiistolaiT acquaintance witli tin* ijcibnitz ho 
mentions. But^Nliy he, who was a counsellor at Frank- 
fort, has gone to France, I do not know. As far as I could 
conjecture from his kMters, he seemed to me a man of 
liberal iRiiid, and versed in ^*very science. But yet I think 
it imprudent so soon to entrust my writings to him. I 
should like first to know what is his business in France, and 
the judgment of our friend von Tschiml^ansen, wlu*n ho has 
been longer in his comiiany, and knows his cliaracter more 
intimately. However, greet that friend of ours in my 
name, and let him command •mo what he •jileases, if in 
anything I can be of service to him, and he will find mcr 
most ready to obey him in everything. , 

I congratulate my most worthy fric^id Mr. Bresser on 
hiai arrival or return, ^ind also thank him heartily for the 

' It appears to me, that Selialler correctly states tfie d3fficnU;f of 
'Xschirnhausen, but that by heaving out a negative in the sentence in 
question, he has attributed the ductrifie of Prop. v. to Prop. ¥41., and 
vice versa •“[Tb.] 
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proinKed beer, and mil requite him, too, in any way that 
1 dan. Lastly, I hare not yet tried to find out your rela- 
tion’s method, nor do J think that I shall be able to*apply 
my mind to trying it. For the more I think over the 
thing in itself, the more I am persuaded that you hare 
not made gold, but had 'not sufficiently eliminated that 
which was hidden in the antimony. But more of this 
another time : at present I am prevented by want of leisure. 
In the meanwhile, if in anything I can assist you, you will 
always find me, most excellent Sir, your friend and devoted 
servant, 

B. DE Spinoza. 

Tho Ha^e, 'iS Nov., 1675. 


LETTEB LXIX. 

* # # # # 1 Spinoza. 

[TAe writer asJes for [explanations of some passages in the 
letter about the infinite (XXIX.).] 

DisTpouiSHED Sir, — In the first place I can with 
great difficulty conceive, how it can be proved, a priori, that 
bodies exist having motion and figure, seeing that, in ex- 
tension considered absolutely in itself, nothing of''fche kind 
is met with. Secondly, I should like to learn from you, 
how this passage in your letter on the infinite is to be 
understood : — ‘‘ TJiey do not hence infer that such things elude 
number by the^ multitude of their component parts** For, 
as a matter of fact, all mathematicians seem to me always to 
demonstrate, .with regard te such infinities, that the num- 
ber of the parts is so great, as to elude all expression in 
terms of number. And in the example you give of the 
two circled, you do not appear to prove this statement,^ 
which was yet what you had undertaken to do.i For< in 
this second passage you only show, that they do not draw 
thiSi conclusion from ** the excessive size of the vfdervenin^ 

^ ^scliirnViausen. 

Viz., “They do not hence infer .... component pa«s.” 
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• 

Space,* or from the fact that ** we do ^ot knoio the maximum 
and the minimum of the said space ; ” but you do not de- 
monsflrate, as you intended, that Jthe conclusion is not 
based on the multitude of parts, &c. 

*2 Mfy, 1676. 


LETTER LXX. 

Spinoza to * * * * 

[Spinoza esrplains hh view of thtf 

Distinguished Sir, — My statement concerning the in- 
, finite, that an infinity (fi* j^arts cannot b(‘ inferred from a 
multitude of j)arts, is i>lain wlieu we consider tliat, if such 
a conclusion could Ik* drawn from a multitude of ]Kirt8, we 
should n»t be able to imaj^ine a fxreater multitudt* of parts; 
the first-named multitude. whatt*ver it Avas, would have to 
be the greater, which is contrary to fact. .For in iho whole 
space between two non-eone<*ntrie circles wt* conceive a 
greatei; multitude* of ]>arts than in half that space, yet 
the numbt'r of parts in the half*, as iji the wlnh^ of the 
space, exceeds any assignable number. Again, from ex- 
tension, as Des<*artes con<‘(‘iv(*s it, to wit, a (jui(‘scont mass, 
it is not^only difficult, as you say, but absolutely impossible 
to prove the (‘xistence of ))oflies. For mall(*r at r(*8t, as it 
is in itself, will continue at rest, and will cmly be deter- 
mined to motion by soim^ more powerful external (rause ; 
for this r^^ason I have not hesitabrd on^ifoyner occasion to 
afiinn, that tlie Cark'sian princiides of natural things are 
useless, not to say absurd. 

The Hague, 5 May, 1676. 


' Tschirnhausen. 
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LETTER LXXI. 

###"## 1 TO Spinoza. 

\How can the variety of {h& universe he shown b, priori from 
the S^nnozisiic conception of extension 'f] 

I 

Most learned Sir, — I wish you would gratify me in 
this matter hy pointing out how, from the conception of 
extension, as you give it, the variety of the universe can be 
shown a priori, ,You recall the opinion of Descartes, 
wherein he {fsserts, that this variety can only be deduced 
from extension, by supposing that, when motion was started 
by God, it caused this (.‘ft*c(jt in oxtt^nsion. Now it appears 
to me, that he does not deduce the existence of bodies from ' 
matter at rest, unless, perhaps, you count as nothing the 
assumption of God as a motive power ; you have ijot shown 
how such an cU’ect must, a priori, necessarily follow from 
the nature of God. A difficulty which Descartes professed 
himself unable to solve as being beyond human under- 
standing. I therefore ask you the question, knowing that 
you have other thoughts on the matter, unless jJerhaps 
there be some weighty cause for your unwiliingness 
hitherto to disclose your opinion. If this, as I suppose, 
bo not expedient, give me some hint of your meaning. 
You may rest assured, that whether you speak opdiily with 
mo, or whether you employ reserve, my regard for you will 
remain unchanged. 

My special re^^sons for making the requests are as 
follows: — I ha\e aClways observed in mathemaltics, that 
from a given thing considered in itself, that is, from the 
definition of a given things we can only deduce a single 
property ; if, however, we require to find several properties, 
we are obliged to place the tiling defined in relation to 
other thing’s. Tlien, from the conjunction of the definitions 
of these things new properties resu],t. For instance, if I 
regard the circumference of a circle by itself, I can only 
infer that it is everywhere alike or uniform, in which 

property it differs essentially from all other curves ; I shall 

«> 

^ Tschirnhausen. 
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never be able to infer any other proj^rtiea. Bnt if i place 
it in relation with other things, such as tlic radii drawn 
from fhe centre, two intersecting lines, or many others, I 
shall be able hence to deduce many properties ; this seems 
to be^in opposition to Prop. xvi. of ^ur Ethics, almost 
the principal proposition of the £rst book of your treatise. 
For it is there assumed as known, that from the given 
definition of anything several pro]u‘rties can he deduced. 
This muns to me iin]iossible, unless we bring the thing 
defined into relation with other things; and further, T am 
for this reason unable to see, liow from any attribute 
regarded singly, for instance, infinite evh'nsion. a variety 
of bodies can result; if you tliink that this conclusion can- 
not be drawn from one attribute considered by itself, but 
from all taken together^I should like to be insl.rneled by 
’you on the point, and shown how it sliould be conceived. — 
Farewell, &e. 

Paris, ‘23Minu*, 1070. 


LETTER LXXTT. 

SrixozA TO '* ’* * * * 

[SjJmox'fj ffirrs’ the required erplajinfion. Mentu>vft fhe 
freati{?e 

Distinoutshei) Ste, — With regard to your question as 
to wlietlier tlui variety of the universe can be dednci'd 
e priori fjiom the eoiice[»tion of extension o^ily, I believe I 
have shown eh’arly enough already that it cannot; and 
that, therrfore, matter has been ill-d(‘fiiiod hy Descartes as 
extension; it must necessarily be explained through an 
attribute, whi<*h expresses etenuil and infinite essence. 
But perhaps, some day, if my life be prolonged, I may 
discuss the subject with you more clearly. For hitherto 
I liave not been abhi !o put any of these matters into due 
order. 

• As to what you add ; namely, that from the definition 
Tsvbirnhlu!>en. 
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of a ginren thing consj^ered in itself we can only deduce a 
single property, this is, perhaps, true in the case of very 
simple things (among which I count figures), but fiot in 
realities. For, from tte fact alone, that I define God as a 
Being to whose esnence belongs existence, I infer ^7er?A 
of His properties ; namely# that He necessarily exists, that 
He is One, unchangeable, infinite, &c. I could adduce 
several other examples, which, for the present, I pass over. 

In conclusion, I ask you to inquire, whether Huet’s 
treatise (against the “Tractatus Thcologico-Politicus ”) 
about which I wrote to you before, has yet been published, 
and whether you, could send me a copy. Also, whether 
you yet knofr, what are the new discoveries about refrac- 
tion. And so farewell, dear Sir, and continue to regard 
yours, &c. 

The Hague, 15 July, 1676. 


LETTER LXXni. 

Albert Burgh to Spinoza. 

[Albert Burgh announccB 7m reception into the Bonmh 
Clmrch, a tid extwrts Spinoza to follow liis emmple}] 

I ]>romised to write to you on leaving my (Hgmtry, if 
anything noteworthy o<*curred*on the journey. 1 take the 
opportunity which offers of an event of the utmost impor- 
tance, to redeem iiiy eiigageineiit, by informing you that 1 
have, by God’s •infinite mercy, been r<^ceived, into the 
Catholic Churc^i and miuh? a m(mi])er of the same. You 
may learn the particulars of the sti‘p from a letter which 
I have sent fo the distin^uislied and acconi 2 >lislied Pro- 
fessor Craaiien of Leyden. I will here subjoin a few 
remarks fqr your special benefit. 

Even as formerly I admired you for the subtlety and 
keenness of your natural gifts, so tiow do I beVail sfnd 
deplore you ; inasmuch as being by nature most talented, 

^ ^rhe whole of this very long letter is not given here, but only suoli 
parts as seemed most charucteri^tie, or are alluded to in Spinoza's reply. 
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and adorned by God with extraordinary gifts; being a 
lover, nay a coveter of the truth, you yet allow yourself to 
be ensftared and deceived by that most wretched and most 
proud of beings, the prince of evil spirits. As for all your 
plulos^hy, what is it but a mere illusion and chimera V 
Yet to it you entrust not only your peace of mind in 
this life, but the salvation of your i^<jul for eternity. See 
on what a wretched foundation all your doctrines rest? 
You assume that you have at length (lis(*ovt»r(Hi the true 
philosophy. How do you know that your philosophy is 
the best of ay that ever have b<*en taught in the world, 
are now being taught, or over shall be Umght? Passing 
over what may be devised in the future, hih^c you ex- 
amined all the philosophies, ancient as well as modern, 
which arc taught here,# and in India., ainl everywhere 
throughout the whole world? Evt*ii it* y’oii hav4' duly ex- 
amined them, how <lo you know that yon have chosen the 
best? Y^u will say: “ My philosophy is in harmony with 
right reason; other plnlosojdiies ar(‘ not.” But all other 
philosophers exeept yonr own follow<‘rs disagree* with you, 
and with equal right say of their jdiilosophy what yiui say 
of yours, caccusiiig you, an you do th<‘in, of falsity and 
error. T.t is, therefore, plain, that before the truth of your 
philosophy* can eoine to liglit, reasons must be advaufred, 
which are not common to other ]>hiloso]>hies, but. afqdy 
solely to your own ; or else you must, admit that your 
pliilosopBy is as uncertain ai*d nugatory as tin' rest. 

IIow(*ver, restricting myself for the j»n‘sent to that book 
of yours with an iinpi<Mis title,’ and mingling your philo-' 
Sophy with your th(*ology, as iu reality y*»u mingle, them 
yourself, tjiough with <liabolic cunning y<nr ondoa-vour to 
maintain, that each is si'paratt* from the other, and has 
different ])rinci}»les, I thus proc#t‘d. 

Perhaps you will say: “Others hav(^ not read Holy 
Scripture so often as I have; and it is from lloIyj^«ri[>tun!, 
the acknowledgment of which distinguish<‘s Christians 
from th# rest of lhe#world, that 1 jn’ovc my doctrines. 
But how? By coinpa.ring the clear passages with the 
more obscure I explain Holy Scri 2 >ture, and out of my^m- 

‘ Tractatiis TheolojJlco-Politicus.’’ 
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terp^tations I framis dogmas, or else confirm those which 
ajre already concocted in my brain.” But, I adjure you, 
reflect seriously on what you say. How do yoif know, 
that you have made k right application of youi; method, or 
again that your method is suf&cient for the interp^:etation 
of Scripture, and that ygu are thus interpreting Scripture 
aright, especially as the Catholics say, and most truly, that 
ithe universal Word of God is not handed down to us in 
writing, hence that Holy Scripture cannot be explained 
through itself, I will not say by one man, but by the 
Church herself, who is the sole authorized interpreter? 
The Ai)ostolic traditions must likewise be consulted, as is 
proved by •the testimony of Holy Scripture and the Holy 
Fathers, and as reason and experience suggest. Thus, as 
your first princii>]os arc most fali^e and lead to destruction, 
what will becoiiKi of all your doctrine, built up and ’ 
supported on so rotten a foundation ? 

Wherefore, if you believe in Christ crucified, acknow- 
ledge your pestilent heresy, reflect on the perverseness of 
your nature, and bcj reconciled with the Church. 

How do your' j.)roof s differ from those of all heretics, who 
ever have left, arc now leaving, or shall in future leave 
God’s Church ? All, like yourself, make use of the same 
prinei]>le, to wit. Holy Scripture taken ,by it&elf, for the 
concoction and establishment of their doctrines. 

Do not flatter yourself with the thought, that neither 
the Calvinists, it may be, ,uor the so-called C^formed 
Church, nor the Lutherans, nor the Mennonites, nor the 
Socinians, &c., can refute your doctrines. All these, as I 
have said, are wretched as yourself, and like you are 
dwelling in tlx? shfulow of death. 

If you do not bcilicvo in Christ, you are more wretched 
than I can cxi>ivss. Yetjbhe remedy is easy. Turn away 
from your sins, and (*onsider the deadly arrogance of your 
wretched and insane reasoning. You do not believe in 
Christ. Why? you will say : “Because the teaching and 
the life of Christ, and also the Christian teaching conc^^rn- 
ing Christ are not at all in harmony with my teaching.” But 
again, I say, then you dare to think yourself greater than 
alLthose who have ever risen up in the State or Church 
of Giod, patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs^ doctors. 
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confessors, and holy virgins innumerable, yea, in ^our 
blasphemy, than Christ himself. Do you alone surpa^ 
all theie in doctrine, in manner of life, in every respect ? 
Will you, wretched pigmy, vile worA of the earth, yea, 
ashes, food of w%rms, will you in your unspeakable blas- 
phemy* dare to put yourself before the incarnate, infinite 
wisdom of the Eternal Father ? Will you, alone, consider 
yourself wiser and greater than all tliose, who from the. 
beginning of the world have been in ih(‘ Church of Q-od, and 
have believed, or believe still, that Christ would come or 
has already come ? On what do you base this rash, insane, 
deplorable, and inexcusable arrogance ? 

If you cannot pronounce on wliat 1 just been enu- 
merating (divining rods^ alchemy, <tc.), why, wretched 
^fiian, are you so puffed uj) with diabolical pride, as to pass 
rash judgment on the awful mysteries of Christ’s life and 
passion, wj^ich the Catholics tlunn selves in their teaching 
declare to be incomprehensible? Why do you commit the 
further insanity of silly and futih^ carping^jit the number- 
less miracles and signs, wliich have been wrought through 
the virtue of Almighty God by th(* apostles and discij)le8 
of Christ, and afterwards by so many tliousand saints, in 
testimony t6, and* confirmation of tlie truth of the Catholic 
faith; yea, which are ])eing wronglit in our ow n time in (!ases 
without number throughout the world, by God’s almighty 
goodness %nd mercy? If y»u cannot gainsay these, and 
surely you cannot, wdiy stand aloof any longer ? Join hands 
of fellowship, and repent from your sins : put on humility, 

and be born again. 

• 

» [^AXbert BvXrgh requests Spinoza to consider : (i.) The large 
number of believers in the Monish faith, (ib) The unin- 
terrupted succession of the Church, (iii.) The fact that a 
few unlearned men converted the v^orld to Christianity, 
(iv.) The antiquity, the immutability, \Jie infalhihlUty, the 
irworru^tion, the unity, and the vast extent of the Catholic 
Meligion ; also the Jact, that secession from it involves 
damnation, and that it will itself endure ass long as ike 
^orld, (v.). The admirable organization of the Momish 
Church, (vi.) The superior maraliiy of Catholics, 
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The frequent cases of recantation of opinions among heretics, 
(viii.) The miserable life ledThy atheists, whatever their 
ouitward demeanour may &e.] * * * * 

f. 

I have written this letter to you wit^} intentions truly 
Christian ; first, in order to show <he love I bear* lio you, 
though you an', a heaihen ; secondly, in order to beg you 
not to persist in coiivertijig others. 

I therefore will thus conclude : God is willing to snatch 
your soul from ebTiial damnation, if you will alldw Him.' 
Do not donl)i. that the Masbir, who has called you so often 
through otluTs, is now trailing you for the last time through 
me, who having wldained gra(;e from the ineffable mercy of 
God Himself, 1 K'g th<‘ sa>nie for you with my whole heart. 
Do not deny me. For if you do not now give ear to God 
who calls you, tlie wrath of tli<* Lord will be kindled against 
you, and there is a <langcr of your being abandoned by 
His infinite mercy, and in'ceming a wretched victim of the 
Divine Justice which <M)usuin<‘s all things in wr:th. Such 
a fate may Almighty God avert for the greater glory of 
His name, and, for the salvation of your soul, also for 
a sjilutary examplt^ foi* t lu‘ imit-ation of your most unfortu- 
nate and idolatrous followers, through our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, Wlio with the EbTiial Father liveth and 
reigheth in the ITiiity of the Holy S])irit, God for all 
Eternity. Aineii. 

Florence, III. Non. Sept, cioijcj xxv. (Sept. 3, 1075.)* 


* TiFTTEli LX XIV. 

Spinoza to Albert BerROH. 

[Spinoza laments ike airp taken by his 'pupil, and answers his 
arguments. The Hague, end of 1675.] 

That, which I could scarcely believe when tojd me by 
others, I learn at last from your ow' n letter ; not only have 
3 "ou been made a member of the Homish Church, but you are 

* 'riim* is a kind of affectation very consistent with the letter in die 
use o*‘tho classical calendar ai^l Koaiuii iiuinerals for the date. 
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b^ome a very keen champion of the same, and have already 
learned wantonly to insult and rail against your oppdiienjs. 

At ^rst I resolved to leave yonr letter unanswered, 
thinking that time and experience •will assuredly l>e of 
more avail* thai^ reasoning, to restore you to yourself and 
ydur ftiends ; not to mention other arguments, which won 
your approval formerly, when wb wen^ discussing the (*ase 
of Steno/ in wliose steps you are now following. Bi^t 
some of my friends, who like niyscdf had formed great 
hopes from your superior talents, strenuously urge me not 
to fail in the offices of a friend, but to consider what you 
lately were, rather than what you are, witli othtT arguments 
of the like nature. I have thus been induced write you 
tliis short reply, whi(th I earnestly bt^g you will think 
worthy of calm ptTusal. 

, I will not imitat(3 tlnfse adversaries of Romanism, who 
would set forth tin? vi(H‘S of ])riesis and ]>op(vs with a view 
to kindling your aversion. Such (*onsiderati'ons an? often 
put forward from (*vil and uuwortby mofiv(‘s, and tend 
rather to irritate than io instruct. 1 will (‘ven admit, that 
more men of learning and of blameless ^ife an* found in 
the Romish Chnrcli tlian in any otlH*r (Jhristian body; for, 
as it cctfitains more members, so will every lype of eharaeter 
be more l^^-rgely repres<*nt<id in it. You cannot possibly 
deny, unless you have lost your memory as well as your 
reason, that in (*very Church tbcri* an^ tlioroughly honour- 
able me^, wh<i worship* God with justice* and charity. We 
have known many such among the riiithenins, the Itt*formed 
Church, the MeiinoiiiU^s, and tlu* Enthusiasts. Not to g(» 
further, you knew your own relat hnis, who in tin* time of 
the Duke 4 )f Alva suffinx'd every kiiul of#t<)rtiire bravely and 
willingly for the sake of their religion. In fact, you uinst 
admit, that personal holiness is^not peculiar to tin* Romish 
Church, but common to all Clnirclii*.s. 

As it is by this, that we know “tliat wv dwell in G<m 1 
and He in us” (1 Ep. John, iv. IJ), it^ followsf that whal 
distinguishes the; Romish Church from others must Ikj 
something entirely sti])ertluous, and ther(*fort^ fouTidt‘d 
solely on superstition. Eor, as John says,* justice a*d 

• ^ A Danish anatomist, who renounced Lutheranism for Catlio^icism 
at Florence in 1669. 
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charity are the one sure eig^ of the true Catholic faith, 
ax^d tlie true fruits 6f the Holy Spirit. Wherever they 
are found, there in truth is Christ; wherever tl^py are 
absent, Christ is absent also. For only by the Spirit of 
Christ can we be led to the love of justice aM charity. 
Had you been willing to reflect on these points, youwoifld 
not have ruined yourself, nor have brought deep affiction 
qn your relations, who are now sorrowfully bewailing your 
evil case. 

But I return to your’letter, which you begin, by fement- 
ing that I allow myself to be ensnared by the prince of 
evil spirits. Pray take heart, and recollect yourself. 
When you ^ad thVi use of your faculties, you were wont, if 
I mistake not, to worship- an Infinite Cod, by Whose 
efficacy all things absolutely come to ]>ass and are pre- 
served; now you dream of a prince, God’s enemy, who 
against God’s will ejisnares and deceives very many men 
(rarely good ones, to be sure), whom God thereupon hands 
over to this master of wickedness to be tortured ••eternally. 
The Divine justice therefore allows the devil to deceive 
men and remain uni>unished ; but it by no means allows 
to remain unpunished the men, who have been by that 
self-same devil miserably deceived and ensnared. 

These absurdities might so far be tolerated, if you 
worshipped a God infinite and eternal;' not one whom 
Chastillon, in the town which the Dutch call Tienen, gave 
with impunity to horses to be eaten. And, 2>oo,r wretch, 
you bewail me ? My philosophy, which you never beheld, 
you style a cliimera? O youth deprived of understanding, 
who has bewitched you into believing, that the Sui)reme 
and Eternal is eaten by you, and held iii your intestines ? 

Yet you sct'in to wish to employ reason, and ask me, 
** How I know that my ^philosophy is the best among all that 
have ever been ianylit in Ifie world, or are being taught, or 
ever will be taught ? ” a question which I might with much 
gi’eater right ask you ; for I do not presume that I have 
found the best philosophy, I know that I understand the 
true philosophy. If you ask in what %vay I know ir, I 
answer: In « the same way as you know that the three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles : that 
this is sufficient, will be (huiied by no one whose brain is 
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b^und, and who docs not go d roaming of evil spirits in- 
spiring us with false ideas like the tmm. Fur the ti^tli is 
the index of itself and of what is false. * 

Bu^yoii, who pn^snino that you Ivive at last found the 
best reiigitu, or^ratlit*r the host men, on whom you have 
pkint'd your credulity, you, “ irhu Iniow ihai ihry arc the 
best among all n'ho^iavc taught* Jo now teach, nr shall m 
future teach other religions. Harr you examined all religio7is. 
ancient a.*t well as noidrrn, taught here ami in India atia 
everywhere throughout the world ? Ami, if yon hare duly 
examined ihem, how do you hnnw that you harr chosen the 
best*' since y(^u can give no rtsison fi>r the faith that is in 
you? But you will say, that you ae<|uicf;ct‘ in the inward 
testhnony of the S]»irit of God, whih' tht‘ rest of mankind 
are ensnared and de(*eived ly the ]trim*t‘ oi^ e\ il spirits. 
But all those outside thf j^ale of th«‘ lunuisli (’hurch <-an 
Nvith equal right proclaim of their own chhmI what you 
pro(ilaim of yours. 

•As to wjiat you add of th<‘ ^'ouimou (*oiisent of myriads 
of men and the uiiinterrupted ecclesiastical suc<*cssion, 
this is the very catch-word of the Fliarisges. They with 
,110 less confidence llaui the devotees of Ivoiiie bring for- 
w'ard their myriad witnes.'^es, wlio as jMn’tinaeionsly as the 
Eiomaii Vitness'^s rej>cat wind tlicy lia.\<‘ heard, as tlnmgh 
it wore then’ personal ox]» rience. Furllu*r, they <‘iirry hack 
their line to Adam. TheylK^ist withecjual firn^ga nee, that 
their Cliureh has eontiiiued to this d}iy unmoved ami unr 
impaiivd^n spit.*' of the hatred of Oliristiaiis and lioathen. 
Tliey more than any othor seel an* snj»porte«l hy anti(|uity. 
They ex(daim witli one voice, that they have rece ived their 
traditions from God Himself, and that tji^y al«‘Uo preserve 
the AVord of God both written ami uuwritti'ii. That all 
heresies liav<^ issued from tliein, and that tljey liave re- 
mained constant through thoul^aiids of yeafs nndor no 
constraint of temporal domiiii<.»n, but by the svd»’ elhcacy 
of their superstition, no one can deny. The miraclos they 
toll of would tire a thousand tongues.* But their <'hief 
boaJit is, fliat tln‘V couuf a far greater number oi martyrs 
than any oilier nation, a numbor whieh is <Iaily iiicreas<,^ 
by those who sulh*r with singular constancy for the lajth 
* thev profess; hior is their hojistii^ false. I mysifli knew 

II. - EE 
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among others a certain Judah called the faithful,' who fn 
the nfidst of the flamts, when he was already thought to he 
dead, lifted his voice to sing the hymn he^nning, “To 
Thee, O God, I offer up my soul,” and so singing pushed. 

The organization of the liomaii CIiuiyIi, wlfich you so 
greatly praise, I confess to he politic, and to manyrducra- 
tive. I should T)elicve that there was no other more 
convenient for deceiving the p(‘0])le and kee])ing men’s 
minds in clieck, if it were not for the organization of the 
Mahometan Church, which far surpasses it. For ffom the 
time when tliis suj^erstition arose, there has \mm no schism 
in its church. 

If, therefore, you had rightly judged, yon would have 
seen that only your ihir<l j'oint tells in favour of‘ the 
Christians, jiamely, ihat unh^arned and common men 
should have hetn aide to convert iKjarly the whole world to 
a belief in Christ. But this reason militates not only fOr 
the Koinish Church, but for all those wdio j^rofess the name 
of Christ. 

But assume that all th(» reasons you bring forward tell 
in favour solely of the Romish Ciiurcli. I)o you think 
that you can thereby ])rove mathematically the authority 
of thfit Church Y As the case is far otlicrwise, why do you 
wish me to believe that my demonstrations are inspired 
by the prince of evil spirits, wliile your own are inspired 
by God, especially as I sec, and as your letter clearly, 
shows, that you have been led t.o become a devotee of this 
Church not by your love of God, but. l>y your fear of hell, 
the single cause of superstition Y Is this yonr humility, 
that you trust nothing to yourself, but everything to 
others, who are fcandeinned hy many of their ly low men ? 
Do you set it down to pride and arrogaiuie, that I employ 
reason and acquiesce in this true Word of God, which is in 
the mind and can never bb dej^raved or corrupted ? Cast 

* “ Don Lope de Vera y Alarcon de San Clemente, a Spanish noble- 
man who wSs converted to J udaism through the study of Hebrew, and 
was burnt at VulladoUd on the 25th July, 1644.” — Pollock’s Bpinoza, 
chap, ii., last note. Mr. I’ollock refutes )the inference of Gratz; that 
Spinoza’s childhood must have been spent in Spain, by pointing out that 
the word used here, “ I knew,” is the same as that used above of Albert 
Buigh’s knowledge of his ancestors’ sufferings, of which he was 
certainly not an eye-witness, r 
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away this cleaclJy superstition, aclcnowlodgc the reason 
which God has given you, and follow that, unless y^u 
would-be numbered with the brutes. Cease, I say, to call 
ridiculous errors mysteries, and d(f not basidy n>nfound 
those thiifgs which are unknown to us, or have, not yet 
.been tliseovered, with what is proved to be a1.>surd, like the 
horrible secrets of this Church df yours, which, in propor- 
tion as they art‘ repugnant to right reason, you beli(‘ve U> 
transcend the under standing. 

But the fiuidanieuial priiicijde of the “Tractatus Theo- 
logico-Politicus,” that Scri])iure sliould onl\ be exjuuinded 
through ScTlJ[>turo, wliicli you so wantonly witlioiit any 
reagon proedaim to be false, is not merely a^snnied, but 
categorically proved to be true or sound ; es]MH‘ially in 
chapter vii., where also the 0 }>inious of adversarit's arc 
•cjpiifuted; see also whaf is ju-oved at the* end of idiapter 
XV. If you will refl<'ct on these things, and also examine 
thejiistory of the Church (of which I see you are (;om- 
pletely ijfiiorant), in order to see how false*, in many 
respects, is Papal tradition, and l)y what eours(^ of (*vent8 
and with what cunning the Popi* of Ib.fme six hundred 
• years after Christ obtained supn'inacy over tlu* Church. I 
do not^ doubt that you will evt*ntual]y ref urn to your 
senses. That this result may come to i>ass I, for your sake, 
heartily wish, t'arewell, &c. 


LETTER LXXV. 

Spinoza Lambert van Veltiiuysei^ Medicine 

at Utrecht,) ^ 

\Of the ^proposed annotation <// the “ Tradutm Theohujico- 
Politic ns,'' 

^OST^XCELLENT AND DISTINGUISHED SiR, — I WOuder at 
our friend Neustadt lAving said, that I am meditafing tho 
refutation of the various writings circulated* against tfly 

* See Letters XLY^II., XLIX. 
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book/ and that amon^ the works for me to refute lie 
placei^ your MS. F^r I certainly have never entertained 
the intention of refuting any of my adversaries : ^ey all 
seem to me utterly unworthy of being answered. Ido not 
remembcjr to have said to Mr. NeustadV- anytfAing more, 
than that I proposed to illustrate some of the ohscufer 
l)assages in the treatise with notes, and that I should add 
to these your MS., and my answer, if your const‘nt could 
l>c gained, on which last joint I l>egged him to si^eak to 
you, adding, lhat if you refused permission on the ground, 
that some (d* the oLsein atioJis in my answer were too harshly 
j)ut, you sliould be given full })Ower to modify or expunge 
them. In the ine.anwliile, I am by no im»ans angry with 
Mr. NeusUidt, but I waiited to put tlie matter before* you 
as it stands, that if your j>ermissioii be not granted, I 
might show yon that I have no Vdsli to publish your MS., 
against yi.>ur will. Though 1 tliinlv it might be issiie*d 
witliout eiidangcTing your rej)uta.tioii, if it aj>}>ears without, 
your name, I will take no stei>s in the matter, unless you 
give me leave. But, to tell the truth, you would do me a 
far greater kind?iess, if you would j>ut in writing the argu- 
ments wit!) which you think you can impugn my treatise, - 
and add thtun to your MS. I most earnestly beg you to 
do tins. For there is no one whose argunujiits 1 would 
more willingly consider ; knowing, as I do, tliat you are 
bound solely by your zeal for truth, and that your mind is 
singularly candid, I therefore beg you again apd again, 
not to shrink from undertaking this task, and to helieve 
me, Yours most obediently, 

B. jfE Spinoza. 

* The ‘^Tractatus TheoIogico-PuJiticus.” 
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Goleridgs’s (8. T. , Works.—Triend. 

A Sv'rii-s of v«iaviinn Mnraia Politica and 
HvIIrIoii,— B iographia l.iterfria, uurfnM* 
Lay SenuoiiB— Aids to llfilcctiitn. P.\ 1'. 
AsiiK — I.octin»*B on Shakespeare. By I'. 
A^he— T able Talk and Oiuulaua. liy I'. 
.Asm;. r * 

— Misc^lanies, iEsthetic and 

l.itenivy, t«t wliieb is addet ibe riui.ry 
Li.'e. liy 1'. Asm-, B.A 



BO Mir S VARIOVB LIB H ARIES. 


Cotdi*i Domiiiion^of tht Arabs in 
Spam. Tnnalatad by Mrs. Foenci. 1 b 
3 Toil. 

Qowper’s Gomplets Works. Edited^ 

with SCAiolr of tho Aathor, by Southit. 
JlhuiraUdwithbQmgravi^t. InSvola. 
Vola. 1 to 4. Acmolr md Oorrespoadenos. 
and 6. PoetlSd Worki. Flatu. 

. Vol.^Uoin«T*a Iliad. Platot. 

VoL B. Homer’a Odywey. PlaUt. 

Ooze’s Kemoirs of tho Duke of 

Mariborongh. PortmUt. In 3 vola. 

%* An Mlaa of the plans of Marlbomogh’s 
oam^igns,4to. lOi. 6(L 

History of the House of 

Anstrla. PortraiU. In 4 Tola. 

Canningham’s dives of Eminent 

British Painters. Mow Edition by Mrs. 
UsAfoir. 3 vola. 

Defoe’s Works. Edited by Sir Walter 
Soon. In f vola. 

I ‘ De Lolme on the Constitution of Eng- 
land. Edited, with Notoa, bf Jon* . 
MAoainooB. 

Hmereon’s Works. 3 vola. 
roster’s (John) Life and Gonoipond- 

once. Edited by J.E.Btlavd. InSvoli. ‘ 

Leetnres at Broadmead • 
« ChapeL Edited by J. B. BrLairo. In 
1 vola. 

Critieal Essays, Edited by 

J. E. RvLAvn^ In 3 vola. 

On Decision "of Charaoter. 

Ac. Ac. 

Evils of Popular Ignorance, 

— Fosferiana: Thousrhts, Be-* 

flections, an^ Griticiamf. (Naariy eoo 
pages). 

Dibbon’e Boman Empire. Complete 
and Unabridgsd, with Motea ; Inclndlng, 
thoae of 3ni»>t.,WeDdK, Mlebnhr, Hugo, 

* Meander, in T vola. 

Qoethe’i Works, Tnoalated into Eng* 

liah. In 8 vola. 

Vola. I.and3. Antobtography, 20 Books; 

and Annala, Portriiit. 

Vol. 3. PauAt. Two Parts. By Mias 
Swan WICK. i 

Vol. 4. Novels and Tales. 

VSl. 6. )V nbelm Meister’s Anprentlce- 
sblp. ^ 

Vbl. s. Converaattona with Eckermans i 
and Soret. Tranalatod by Job* . 

• • OxENFonn. « i 

FoL t. Poems a^ Ballads. Inclndlng i 
Herman]^ and Dorothea. Translate i 

. by E. A.^WBraQ. C.B^ • 

U 


Goethe’s Works — continued. 

Vol. 8. Gola von Borlichingen. Tor- 
uato Tastio, Kgnn>nA IphigRiiia. 
ClAviRO. Wayward Lover, au^Eellovi 
Culprits. By Sir Walteb Soutt, 
Stisa Sw'ANWicK, and E. A. BowiuMO. 
Witk Engraving. 

Vol. 9. Wilhelm Alcleter's Travels. 

Vol. 10. Tour in Italy, 2 Parts, and 
Bf'stdence Itf Uoiue. 

> Vul. 11. lilisot’llaiK'oua Travels. Swit- 
Kcrtaiui, Prance, Main/., Rhine Tour. 
V’‘oI. 1 2. Kuri^' Letters. 

Correspondence with SolAUer. 

.Slise Schiller 

Goldsmith's Works. 4 vnls. 

Greene, Hariowe, and Ben Jonson, 
Pof'uis of. Eiiiied by Kobkbt Bkli.. 
W'tth Biographies. In 1 vol. 

Gregory’s (Dr.) Evidenees, Doetrines, 

am* l>ntie« of tb« Odhatian Bellffton 

Grimm's German Tales. 

aiul I'rclaee by A. I.ANr,. 3 vols. v 

Guilor B Bepresentative Go vsmmeni 
Translated by A. K. Soodlx. 

— — History of tho English Beve- 
Intton of leta Translated by Wiuiav 
Razutt. PortraiL 

History of CivilisatioR, Trsna- 

lBUH,; iy W. Ha/utt. in :i n>U. Pertruit. 
Hall’s (Bev.^Bobert) HlseeHanoons 
Worth and Remains, with Memoir by 
Dr. Obbgobt, end an Eaeay on bia Oha* 
racter by Job* Poem. PortnAL 
Hawthorne’S Tales. In 2 vola. 

VoL 1. Twice Fold Tales, and theSoow 
Imag. — 'OL 3. Scarlet Lener, sno 
lh» • with the seven trebles 

— Vnl. 3. Transformation and Blitlii - 
<iale Jioinance. 

HaslitfsTsOieTalk. Mew Ed. ivol. 

Leetnres on the Comie 

Writers, and on the English Poets. 

Lectures on the Literature ' 

of the AgooS Elisabeth, and on Charactora 
of Shakeqtov'* Playa. 

— Flain Speaker. 

• Bound Table, < 'on ion-s of 

[ > Ja«. MoBTHonTB KiA.: DkaractetlsUca, aco. 
Sketdhos and Essaye, and 

WinteraloW (Essays Written there). Mew 
Edition. 

Siririt of thb Age. Kdito.l 

by W. Ma/mit. 

Heuie’s Poems, complete^ from the 
Gnrman, by K A Rowkiho, C.B. . ^ 
Hof&nan’s (W.) Works. Tlujf ft<?r;i- 

pi-iri IJri'tbrcn. TraiislatP'l Ijy Ma.jnr 
.VLr.XAM*' K Kwr.v/;. 

ilfugo (Victor). Poems, chiefly 

l.yrlcal. 1 rsm'.loted by vavi.ius writi-ru. 

5 » 19 . 



A dATALOQUE OF • 


Hfmgarj: its Hiftorj and BavolV' 

tlou; with A Memok of Kt ssath fron} 
ww and aq^hentlc lonroM. Pvrt§a i : . 
^Hutefainaon (Colonel), Xemoin of 
with the Meae of lAtham Hoom. 

Irfing*! (Waahing:ton) Life aiwl Let- 
ten. By hia Nephew, Pmuu E. Uvucf 
la a ToIa. 

■ Complete Wnlu. In 16 vols. 

Vol. 1. detmegaodl und KnlekerbockeJ* 
PartraU qf ike Author, 

Y:o1. 2. Sketdb Book and Life of Gtold- 
mltb. 

Vol. 3. Braoebrldge Hall and Abbota* 
lord and Newatead. 

VoL A Talea of a TraveUer and the 
Alhambra. 

Vol. B. Gonqneat of Qranada and Con- 
quest of Spain. .. 

v^ola. e and Life of Oolnmtma and 
OompanlonaofOolnmbna. with a new 
Index. PiM Portrait. 

Vol. a Aatorlaand Tonr In the Prairier 
Vol. 9. Mahuiuot and his Snooeespra 
Vol. 10. Wolft'rt’a Roost and Adven* 
turea of Cuptaio Bonneville. 

Vol. 11. BiograpbieB and Miecellanlea. 
VolH. la-lB. Life of WaebiDKton. J’or- 
trait. 

lamee’B (0. P. B.) Biehard Coenr-de- 

Lion, King of Hlngland. f^ortratU. 2 voia. 
— — Lo^l XIV. Portraitt. 2 vo!b. 
Jameson’9 Shakespeare’s Heroines: 

Characterutics of Women. Mor.tl, 
Poetical, and Mistorical. 

Jnnios^s Letters, with Notes, Ad- 
ditiona, and an Index. In 2 vols. 

La Pontaine’s Pahles. Transiated 
from the Krencb l»y K. Wkiout, Jun, 
Lamartine’s History of the Hirond- 
lata. Portrait, in 3 vols. 

■ Bestoration of thd'llonarohy, 

with Index. Portraits, in 4 vols. 

■ - Frencli Bevolntion of 1848, 

with a tine Ifrtmttsfnaoe. « 

Lamb’s (Chariest Kbia alid Xliana. 

Ciomplste Kditlon. 

Dramatic Poets of the Time 

of Eliaubetli , includliig his Seleotlona fyoti 
the Uarrii-k ^*’ava , 

Memorials and '-Lettert. of. 

, \«M\' I'iilltliiii I'rxi.'-'il :»tiil il. 

Lanai’s History *bf Paintixvi. Tninp- 

laied by Ro.srois. P<rrtjaits. in I volg 

I appenberg’s Anglo-Saxon Kings. 

2 vols. 

LesAng’s Dramdtio Works. Com- 
plete, ^'ith .Vieuitiir by hrlem Zihhebn. 
Portrait. 2 vols. 

L'okoon. (By HeaHL ey) JLul 

bnrg Inwuiiitic Notes, Representation of 
lX>ath(by Mi' ZiMMhBN), Proutb^picce. 
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Cioeke’s Philosojfhieai Works, qrn* 
taming an Ksaay on the Human Under- 
etadding, Ac., with Notes and Index by 
' A Sr JoBir. Portrait. In 2 vols. 

Locke’s Life and Letters, gyith Xr- 
oacta from his Common-Place Books, by 
Lord King. 

Luther’s TablsS Talk. ^Translated by 

WiLUAW Hazuti. Portrait*^ * 

Maehiavelli’s History of norence. 

The ITlnoe, and other Works Portrait. 
Martinean’s, Harriet, History of 
England, from 1800-15. 

History of the Peace, from 

1816-1846. 4vol8. 

Meniere History of Oennany. Por- 
traits. In 3 voia. < 

Michelet’s Life of Lnther. Transiated 

hy WUXIAM I1A7LITT. , 

— French Bevolntion, with In- 

dex. ProKtisvisos. 

Migxvpt’s French Bevolntion from 

1780 to 1814. Portrait. , • 

Milton’s Prose Works, with In^ex. 

Portraits. In B voia 

Mitford’s (Mary B.) Onr Villags I in- 

proved Ed., complete, rhustrat^. 2 rla.. 

Molihre’s Dramatie Works. Trans- 

latw! by C. H Wall. In 3 vob». Portrait. 

Montesquieu's Spirit of the Laws. 

A new Edition revbxxl and corrected. 

2 vols. Portrait. 

Veander’s Church Histo^. Trans- 
lated with (::loneral Indiz. In 10 voia. 

>■■ ■■■—> Life of Christ. - TmnKlaTfd. 
First Planting of Christi- 
anity, and Antignostlkna. Translated. In 
a voia. f 

— History of Christian Dogmas. 

TYanaiated. In 2 voia. K 

Christian Life in the Early 

and Middle Agea, inclndlng Ua ' Llglit in 
Park Plaoex* ' Tranalatqd. 

Ockley’s History of the Saracens , 

and completed. Portrait. 

Percy’s Beliqnes of Ancient English 

rt>etry. R'>printed from the OriginaJ Edi- 
tion Edited by J. V. PuiouAiin, i vols. 

Philip da commines, Memoirs of„ 

containing the Ulatoriea of Lonla Al. and 
Charles VILL, and of Cbarlea the Bold, 
Dnkejof Burgundy. To thlch 1» added. 
The uoandalous Chnmicle, or Sneret 
History Ijonla XL Portriafta 2 voia. 

Plutarch’s Lives. By G. Lokq and 

A. iSlEWART. 4 i'olS. ' * 

Poetry of America. Selections from 

xoo American Poet.s, fr^ji *776—1876. 
lEdiicd by W. J. Linton. Portrait. 



BOgN^S VABI0U8 LIBBABIES, 


BV^e'iHiitOrj»flth« Popei. Trans- 
lated by E. Faern. In S ToUk 

Serria and the Serriaa Ba- 

▼olntion. ^ 

fteynoldf (Sir Joehna) Idterarj 

Works. Portrait In 2 vols. 

Bichter (Jeal Panh Pr.) Levana 

aiM Aiflkobiography. With Momoir 

■*— Flower, Fmit, and Thom 

Pieoea A Novel. 

BoMOih Life and FontiileaU of 

Leo X., with the Copyright Notee, and an 
Index. wPortmUt, inOvola. 

— Life of Loronio do Xodiei, 
with the Copyright Noteni kc. Portrait. 
Bnilia, Hiftorjaof, by Waltbb K. 

Kxut. PortraiA ln2Tola. 

Sehi]ler*i Worki. Translated into 

^ EngllalL In 6 vols. 

VoL 1. Thirty Tears' War, and Bevolt 
of the Netherlands. , 

VoL a. Oontinuatkm of the Bevolt 
of the Netherlands; WaUenstelnl 
Camp; the Piooolomlni; the Death 
of Walleiistein: and William TelL 
VOL 8. Dqp Carlos, Mary Stnart, Maid 
of Orleans, and Bride of Messina 
VoL 4. The Bobbers. Fleaoo, Love and 
Intiigne, and the ObosUieer. 

VoL S. Poems. Translated by Edqas 
Bowbiko, C.B. 

Vol. 6. Philosophical letters and Mir 
thetical Kssays. 

Correspondenoo with 0oethe, 

translated b/L. Donx Sghuttz. 2 vols 
dkhlogort Philotophy of Lifo and 
of language translated by A. J. W. Mob- 
Bison. 

Btttorj of litoratoro, A> 

dent and Modem. 

SchlcgeTs ‘Philosophy of History. 

Itauuated by J. B. RoBCBTsoir. Portrait. 


Schlegel's Dramatio Literature, 

'rmiisiated. Poifrait, 

g- Modem History.# 

— : — JBsthetie and MisedUaneou 

’Works. 

Schumann (Bobt.) TIi.s Tnfe nnd 

Works liy Ari:i'sT Hi issm.vn. Truns- 
hy A. L. Al«:i;u. 

Sheridan’s Dramatle Works and 

Life. Portrait 

Sismondi's Literature of the South 
of Enrope. 'rranalated by Bosoos.* Por- 
traiU. in 8 vols. 

Smith’s (Adam) Theory of the Moral 
Sentimeuts ; with his Essay on the First 
Formation of Langnagea 
Smyth’s (Professor) Loctnros on 
Modem History. In 2 vols. 

Lseturos kn the Froneh Bo- 

volotlon. in 2 vols. 

Sturm’s Morning Communings with> 

(iod, or Devotional Meditations for Every 
Day In the Tear. 

Sully, Memoirs of the Duke of, Prime 
Minister to Henry the Qreat Portraiti, 
In 4 vols. 

Taylor’s (Bishop loromy) Holyldfing 

wid I.>yliig. Portrait. 

Thierm’s Conquest of Bngland by 
the Mormana Translated by Wnauw 
Hizutt. Portrait In 8 vols. 

Ulxici (Dr.) Shakespeare’s Dramatio 

Art. Translated by L. D. (Iclunlts. 2 vols. 

Vasari’s Lives of the Faintors, 
Seniptora, and Arohlteota I'ranalatad by 
Mrs. Fostkb. S vola 

Wesley’s (John) Lifo. By Robert 

SouniBT. New and OompU*te Edition. 
Doable volume. With Portrait. Ss. 

Wheatley on the Book of Commoi 

Prayer. JVonfiipisca 


HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 


21 Fob. at 

Bvelyn’s Diary and Correspondence. J, 
JUuttrated totth mmenm Portraiti, ko, / 
In 4 vola. I 

Fepys’ Diary and Correspondence. I 

Edited by l^iord Bratbbookb. With Notes- | 
liqportan^dditlons, Incloding unmerons ! 
Letters. lUttitratedxnthfnan'^Portraiti. 1 
In 4 vols. 

Jossers Memoirs of the Beign of the | 
'stnarta, Inclndin^the Protectorate. With ' 
Gonemli^os. Vpwarok tf iO Portraiti’ 

. in 3 vola. ^ 


It. each, 

Jesse’s Memoirs of the Pretenders 

^ and their Adherisnts. S PortratU. 

Hugent’al (Lord) Memorials of 
iiampden. hla Party, and ilmas. 13 
Portrai^. * 

Strickland’s (Agnes) Lives of the 
(Inoens of England, from nhe NoiAiae 
Conquest. Froiq official recc^ ar.l 
authentic documenla, private tind public 
BevlMd Edition. In 6 voUk > 

Life Of Mary Qufon el,Soots. 

2 vols. 
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A CATALOGUE OF « 


.COLLEGIATE SERIES. 


CO VoU. 

Carlyle’s Dante. Th*» Infcmo. Trans- 
lation. Text and Notes. Sr-cond Edition. 
Ptirtrait. 

Dante. The rur^'ntorio. IJy S. 

DnouALK. . 

Dobree’s Adversaria. By Proft 

Waoneu. 2 voIh. 

Donaldson’s Theatre of the Greeks. 

Illnatrated with Idibographi and ntt- 
merona Woodcnti. 

Keightley’s Classical Mythology. 

New K^tion. Itevisfd by. I>r. L. 
SoBMiTz. With 12 plates. 


St. eocA.. 

Eerodotos, Turner’s (Davoa TT; 

Notes to. With Map. fta 

Herodotns. Wheeler’s ^Analysis and 

tinmmary of. 

Thucydides, Wheeler’s Analysis of. 
Hew Testament (The) In Greek. 

CHriesbaon*! I 'ext. with the readings of 
Mill and Srhnis. Parallel «*tefefrenceH, 
a Critical Introdnctlon and Chronoioglcal 
TeMea. 3\iio foc-ittmfZst qf Oreek JISS. 
3f. Sd.; or with Lexicon, Lexiccn 
Separately. 2i. 


rmnosoPHicAL libkaby. 

IG Fob. at St. eacht tOKepting thou foarked otherwiu. 


Baeon’s Hovnm Organnm and Ad- 
▼anooment of Leamino. Complete, with 
Notea. Iqr J. Ihrvmr M.A 

Bax's Manual of the History Pbilo- 

:s«n»liy. r.y I']. r.i:i.r(»i:T 

Comte'S Phflofopny of tho aciencea. 
By 0. E Lxwta 

Draper (J. W.) A Eiltory pi the 

Intellectual Development of Kurope. By 
Jo^M William IhurxR, M.D., A 

Now Edition, thoroughly Revised by the 
Author, in 2 vola. 

Hegel’s Leetnres on the Philosophy 
of History. TraoslAtod hr J. Sibbis, M A. 


Sant’s Critiqno of Pare Rear on* 

I'ranilBted by J. M. D. MKisLXJomi 

Prolegomena and Metaphy- 

sical Foundations. E. U.,IUx. ''■* 

Logic; or, the Sdenco of Inference. 

A Popular MauuaL By J. Dxvky. 

Miller’e (Professor) Eistory Philoso- 

nhtcall’» ooi»Hirt«»rad Intvol* 3f S</. ea^V',' 

Spinoza’s Chief Works. By U. II. JM. 

Ei.\vkh. 2 volsi. 

Tennemann’s Manual ot the Histoty 

of Philosophy, Contlnned by J. B. Mobsla 


ECCLESIASTICAL A1{D THEOLOOICIL 
LIBRARY. 

15 Volt, at St. eacht excepting thou marked otkerudu. 


Bleek (F.) An Introduction to the 

Old Teslanicni. Traiis* by it. H. V»»- 
ABLKs, til'd ^ev. K. Vknablics, Canon 

of Lincoln. 2 vols. 

Chillingworth’s Religion of Fro-* 

tostanta. 3t. Cd. (' 

RosoMns’ leelofpastieal Eistory. 
with Notes. 

Hardwick’s Eistory of the Articles 

of Religion. With Doenmonts from a.i>. 
1636\iq.A.D. 1616. iiidl Illuetratlons from 
Contemporary Sources. J > vised by Kev. 

K. PBOOTkE. 

Honrit’s (]|^atthew) Commentary on* 

the I^alms. Jfumorout iUtotrationi. 


Pearson on the Creed. , New Edition. 

With AnalyslH and Not^ 

Philo JudSBUS, Works of ; the con- 
temporary of Josephns. Translated by 
C. 1 >. Yonge In 4 void. 

Socrates’ Ecclesiastical Eistory, in 
oontlnnatlon of Easeblns. With the N otes 
pf Valealns. 

Scsomen’s EcclesiasUeal History, 

from A.D. 324-440 : and the PK:clesliyitical 
History f.f Phllostorgias. 

Theodoret and Evagrios. Eodcsias- 
tloal matoriea. from a.i>. 332 to a.i>. 427 
and from A.n. 431 tn a.o. 644 . « 

Wieseler’s Chronological Synopsis of 
the Four Gospels. Translate by Cakon 
VsBAXLKB. New Edition, revised. 



VABI0U8 HBBAEIES. 


ANTIQUABIAN LIBRARY. 


3S VoU. 

Beda*! Bccleiiaitieal Hiitorj, and 

» tbb Aqi^o-Sazon Cbroolde. 

Boathina*! Coiiiolatio]i of Philoao- 

e iy. In with th« A. S. 

etret, ftnd mi Kngigh TrangUtloiit if 
tihe K»r. S. Fox 

brand'i Popular Antlqoitiaa of Inf • 
land. Sootland, andlraland. BySlxHnm 
Kllwl In 3 vola. 

ChronialjBa of tha Cmaadera. Richard 

of Uevbm. Oeoffray de Vinaanf, Lord d« 
Jolnville 

Dyar’a British Popular Customs, 

Tresent and I'aA An Accoiuit of the 
vnrioas Games Bad Customs associated 
with different days of the year. Uy the 
Rev. T. F. TuisKLTon Dtuu, M.A. With 
Index. 

Early Trayels in Palastina. 4 Willi- 

■ . bald, Sftwnlf, Beidamln of Tndela, Man* 
daviUe, La Brooqnidre, and Manndrell ; 
all niubridged. Edited by Tbomas 
W^QH*. 

Ellis’a larty IngUah Xatrieal Bo- 

maaoes Revlaed by J. 0. Haujwau.. 

Ploranea of Woreastar’s Chroniela, 

with the Two Oontlnnatlona : oomprlalns 
* Anoala of EnffUah Hlatory to the Badgn oi 
Edward 1. 

Oesta Bomanorum. Edited by Wtn- 

NAKD HOOFaSL, BA.. . 

Giraldul Cambransis* SQstorical 

Works ; ToiJograpliy of Ireland ; Hlatory 
of the Conqueat of Ireland; Itinerary 
through Wales; and Deacrlptlon of Wales. 
With Index. Edited by Tuoa Wuonr^ 

Hanry of iBuntinfdon’a Hlatory of 

the English, from the Roman invasion to 
Henry 11. ; with the Acts of King Stephen, 
Sic. 

Ingulph'a C&roniola of the Abbay of 

Hyland, witlTthe Continuations by Peter 
of Blola and other Wiltenu By H. T. 
Kilbt. 


i 5t. each, 

KaifKtley's Fairy Myth Aogy^ Jh>rv 

titptece by (Jruikskank, 

Lepsins's Letters from Egypt, Sthlo- 

piaTand the lyininsula of Sinai. 

Xallat's Northern Antiquitiaa. By 

Bishop Prbut: .With an Abstract of the 
, EyrbiffglB Saga, by Sir Waltbs Soon. 
Edited by J. A. Blaokwxll. 

Marco Polo’a Trayela. llie Trans- 

lation of Warsden. Edited by flKMUS 

W'RItJMT. 

Matthew Faris’a Chroniela. InSyols. 

FiiisT Skution : Roger of Wendover*! 
Flowers of English History, from the 
DeBC4>nt of the liaxons to A.n. 193B. 
Trai^ated by Dr. Giles. In 3 vola. 
SaooHD Seonon: From 1335 to 1378. 
With Index td^the enUte Work. In 
3 VOlA 

Matthew of Weatminstar’a Flower* , 

of History, cepedally such as relate to tbe 
affairs of Britain i to a.d. 1397. Translated 
by C. I). Yowoa. In 3 vols. 

Ordericna Vitalia' Eceleaiaatiaal Ela- 

tory of Kiiglond and Normandy. Trani- 
lated with Notes, by T. Foitaavui, MA. 
In 4 vols. 

Pauirs (Br. B.) Life of Alfred the 

Great rrahslated from tbe Genuan. To 
. which is appended Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon 
version of Crustus, with a literal Transla- 
tion, and an Anglo-Saxon Grammar and 
Gl«>Hsary. 

Bogar Be Hovedan’i Annala of Eng- 

ibh History ; from A.D. 733 to AA. 1301. 
EditMi by H. T, Kilkt. In 2 vtda. 

8iz Old English Chronicles, vii. 

Aaer’s Life of Alfred, and the Ohronlcloa 
of Ettaelwcrd. Qlldaa, Nennius. Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, and Richard of ttran- 
cester 

William of Malmasboxy’s Chroniela 

of tbe Kiuga of KnglanA Tranalated by 
Sbarfw it 

Tula-Tide Btoriea. A CSoUection of 
Scandiuaviun Talea and Traditlona. Edited 
^ B.THOKFX. . 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 

86 Fols. at 6s. eoek. excepting thtm marked otkanofae. 


Allfn'a B|^aa of the British Nayy. 
Bevlaed and enlarged. iirtt.hcroia Am 
PmtratU In 2 vole. 

Andersen’s Banish Legends and 
* Fairy Tales. Wfth many 'Ihlee not In any 
other edlt^ Tranalated by CAioLiira 
Peaohsy.*^ 130 Vroed JBngrav&igi, 


Ariostb'i Orlando Furioao. In Eng- 

llab Verse Uy W. S. Ron. IVUtat^t 
iengravingi. In 3 vola. 

Bachsiain's CagG and Chambef Birds* 
Inciodiug Sweet's Warblen, .Enlarged 
edition N^imimtous plates. 

Ail other edlttone apt abrUbied. 

With the pUUn cohuriti 7i. 6d. 



A OATALOQUK Of 


'TUm Af th« eanu ; or, tiM 3MH«htfU 

liMfiODf Of Horam. yumerma Woodeutt, 
M8 SM Bnfrtjarinfft.cftermeik^ 

TMiO*i Jtnualtm DaliTered. Trans- 
lated Into English SpenserlaD Verso, with 
a Ufe of the Anthor. Bj 5. H. Wxraoi. 

Engraoinat on Aiel, end 94 on 
IFoodihy 

Walker*! Xanlj SzeiUsea. Con- 
taining Skating, lUdlng, Driving, Hunting 
Shooting, SaillJ^ Rowing, Swimming, dco. 
New mitlon, revised by **CaAvnn.*' 
Steel Plata, and numeroM 

Whodeutt. 

WaltoxL*! Ckimplete Angler. Edited 
bf Edwabd Jasan, £eq. Ujnaardt gf 
m Engronkngi. 

' ; or, lotfA 26 ocMiMoial page 
iBitftraNoni on Steel, Ji. 6d. 


Walton's Lives of Define, Hooker, &c^ 

By A. H. Bri.MN. Nine t^Uel Plata anJL 
nunicroui Woodcuts. 

Wellington, Lite of. Prom the ma- 
terials of Maxwell. Sightem Ematiftgt, - 

Weitropp’B Handbook of Arehseologp 
New Edition, revised. Numeroue lUm- 
trationi. It. 6d. g ^ 

White's Natural Historj of« SeN 
, borne. With Notes by Sir Whuah Jax- * 
i>iKxand£i>WABnJnBa.Eoq. lUrntnOed 
by 40 JSngramtHft. 

■" ' ' i or, mth the plaiee ooUmred, 
U. 6d. 

Tonng, The, Lady's Book. A Ma- 
nual of Elegant KecrMtlons. Arts, Sdences, 
and Acoomplisbments. JSodw Eundred 
WoodoiU JuiutnUiumt,aiiA eewrel sn- 
gmemgs on StecL 

; or, ekih giliy yiK ed^, 6 a 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 

9.1 VoU. at Be. each, metfHng tAese esorlEod Ukerwite, 


Asehylus translated into English 

Verse by A. Swanwicx. 

. iiiterally 1 ranslated into 

English Prose by an Oxonian. 8i. 6d. 

Ammianns Kareellinns. History of 

Home from Oonstantins to VaVana. Trans- 
latedby a D. YonaB.B JL Dble. vol..7e. 6d. 

Antoninus. The Thoughts of tho 

Emperor Marcus Anrellns. Translated by 
iiwa. Uma. M.A. Se. 6d. 

Apuloius, the aolden Ass ; Death of 

Soorates; Florida; and Diacourseou Magic. 
To y^bloh la added a Metrical Version of 
Oupld and Fiyche ; and Mn. Tlgbe% 
PaydM. Pronatplae. 

Aristophanes' Comedies. Literally 
Translated, with Notes and Extracts from 
Frere's and other Metrical VersionA by 
W. J. UioKXx. a vois. 

VoL 1. Achamtans, Knlghtk .OloudA 
WaapA Peace, and BirdL 
Vol. a. I/^tratA ThesmopboriaiusBA 
FrogA Eodeslaansn, and nntna. 
Aristotle's Ethics. Literally Trans- 
lated toy Archdeacon Bxowvx, latalSlaBalco] 
Professor of King's OoUege. I 

-A Polities end loonomiet. 

Translated hy £. WAi,roBD, MJL* 

I.. — Metaphyiies.* Literally Trans- 
late with NotOA AnalyglA Examination 
QnesUo^, and Index, to the Rev. Jobs 
H. M'MaIok, M.A., and wld Medallist In 
Metaphy Jos T.O.I). 

Aristotle’s History of Animnls. InTeu 
booka.^TrB#«lated, with Notes and Index , 
by Biohaxp Cixsbwxu, M.A. 
ar I 


Aristotle’s Organon; or, Logical 
uses. tVl th Notes. Ac. By 0. F. Own.M.A. 

3 volA. 3j. Sd. each. « 

— — Bhetoric and Poenei. Lite- 
rally Translated, with Examination Quee- 
tloni and Notes, hy an Oxonian. 

AthensBUS. The Deipnosophists ; or, 
the Baaqnot of the Learned. Translated 
by C. i), YOBOK. B.A 3 vo1« 

Atlas Of Classical Geo^nphy. 

Tiuntptwo large eoloured Mapt oo^orc- 
ing to the lateti authoritiet With a 
complete Index (accentuated), giving 
the latitude and longitude of , every place 
named in the Maps imp 8vo. Vs |Sd. 

OsBgar. Complete, with thd> Alexan- 
diW AMcaa, and Spanish Wars. Lite- 
rally TranslRt^ with Notea. v 
OatuUus, Tibullus, and tha Yigil if 
Vunus. A Literal iVoae Translation. Ic 
which are added 'Metrical ^Versions by 
Lakb, OxaxNQXx, and o^im FrenHs- 
ineea 

Oieero’s Orationa. Literally Trans- 

* lated by 0 T). Yonoa BJl. In 4 vola. 

Vol. 1. Oontalna the Oratiuns agalnit 
VerreA dtc. Portrait. 

VoL 2. Catiline, ArchlaA Agrarian 
Law, RablrlOA MnrenA ^lla.fto. 

VoL A OratloDB for his House, PlanduA 
Sexliiu, CoBllnA Milo, LlgilinA 4 m.«' 

VoL 4. ^ Hlsoellaneons OratlonA and 
Bhetorical Works ; with Oeoei^ In- 
dex to the four volumeA 

on tho Natun of tho Ckidi; 

I DlvlDatlon, Fate, LawA a Republic, Ac. 
Translaied by 0. D. ToroMlBA., and 
F.Baxbam. 



BOBU’S VABIOWS LlBBABlM. 


Cicero’s Aeadi|nies, Da Finibiis, and 
iiucaitio Onestlont. By C. D. Tonox, 
Bji. Wliti Sketch of the Ureek Fhilo 
sopher. 


» — i p - ' OffleeSf Old Age, Friendship, 
Selpio'i Dream, PanuSoxee, te. Uterallf 
TnuudaM, by B. Kdvokm. 3«, Sdi 

' cm Oratory and Orators. By 

* jftS. WAnoM. M.A. 

Demosthenes* Orations. Traiislatec\ 
with Notea. by 0. IUkm Kxbhsdt In I 
volnmea. 

Vol. 1. The Olyntbiac, Philippic, and 
# other Pabllc Oratlona. 3f> w. 
vol. 2. On the Crown and on the Bm- 
baaay. 

VoLS. Agalnat lieptlnea, Midtea. An* 
drotrlonAaod Arlatoa-aias. 

VoL 4. PriW MKl other Oratlona. 

, VoL S. Miacellaneona Orations. 

Dietionarj of Latin ^notations. Is- 

clndlng Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoee, Law 
Terms, and Phrases; and a Oollectlon ot 
above 600 Greek Quotations. With all the 
quantities marked, ft Kngllsh Translations. 
, with Index Verbomm. 6s. 
^ndex Verbomm only. la. 

DiogeneB Laertina. liives and Opin- 
ions of the Ancient PhlluHophera. Tiana 
lated, with Motes, by G. 0 Voiraa. 
EpiotetUS. Discourses, with lilDchei- 
ridlon and Fraguicuts. Translated with 
Notoa, byGKOBoa Iainq. M.A. 
Euripides. Literally Translated. 2 vole. 
VoL Ir. Ueenha, Oreatea, Medea, Hippo* 
lytna, Aloestis, Bacchsa, UeracUdfe 
^hlgenla In Anllde. and Ipblyeote 
Tanrls. 

VoL 2. Hercnles Knrena. Troadea, Ion 
i^idromache, bnppUants, Ueloo, 
Kjeetra, Cyclopa. Bhesua. ^ 


Greek ethology. Literally Txana- 
lated. With Metrical Versions by varloar 
Anlhom. 

.■ -fc- '■ finances of Heliodoms, 

Longna, and Achilles Tauna. 

Herodotus. A New and Literal 
Translation, by Hnrwr Cast, MjL, «f 
Worcester College. Oxford ^ 


Hesiod, Callimachus, and Theognis. 
Literally Translated, with Motes, by J. 
BAMsa, M.A. 

Homer’s Iliad. Literally Translated 
a— >^)dyssey, Hymni|. Ge. Lite- 
rally Translated. ^ 

Horace. Literally Translated, by 
Skabt. Oaieftally revised by an OxoinAN. 
31. Sd. 

Justin, l^imelius Hepos, and lutro- 
plns. '•Literally Translatea, with Motes 
and Index, byJ. S. WAxaoe. UJ. 


Juvenal, Fersius, Sulpieia, and «<a- 
dllna. By L. I^ans, M.A. With th% 
JMetrlcaJ viBiBlon by G'lEFord. Fivntitpi^jr 
uvy. A new and Literal JVaxuUbtioQ. « 
. By Dr. Bpiuuah and others. In 4 vote. 

VoL 1. Contains Books 1— A 
^ VoL 2. Books 9~2S. 

VoL 3. Books ST— 36. 

Vol. 4 Rooks 3? u> tho end ; and Index, 
Lucan's Ph^brsaiia. Translated, with 
Motes, by KL T. Hilkt 
Lucretius. Literally Translated, with 
Moles, by the Rev. J. S. WAsoer, M.A. 
And the Metrical Vendon by J. M. Good. 
Martial’s Epigrams, complete. Lite- 
rally Translatod. Kach aocompanlod by 
one or more Verse Translations selected 
from the Works of Kngllsh Poets, and 
othon sonrces. With s ooplons Index. 
Donbie volume (660 pages). If. 6d. 

Ovid'S WorkB7 complete. Literally 

Dranslated. 3 vote. 

Vol. 1. Fasti. IMstte. KplsUes, SmI ' > 

Vol. 2. MotAinorpboties 

Vol S. Horntdoi Art of Ijove, ftn. 

Pbalaris, Bentley’s Dissertation on. ^ 

6s. 

Pindar. Literally Translated, by Daw- 
son W. Tdbkkh, and the Metrical Verelon 
by .iBBAHAM Mooaa 

Plato's Works. Translated by the 
llev. H.’Oaby and others In S vote. 

Vol. 1. Phe ApolcH^ ol Sixa-atos, Cilto, 
PhMMlo, Gorgiiis. Protagoras, Phaadroa, 
Thuietetos, Kurhypbmn. Lysla 
Vol. a TheKepoblto, rimiHU, kCrltlaa. 
Vol. 3 . Menu, Kuthjrderaas, The Ho- 
pblst, Statesman. Craiylu, Parme- 
nides, and the Banquet. 

VoL 4. PhllebuB, Channldee,* Laxihes, 
The Two Alclbtedes, and Ten other 
Dtelognee. 

VoL B. The Lawe. 

VoL a The Doubtnil Worka With 
Cfeneral Index 

— Dialognes, Analysis anc Index 
to. HWlth^ilofereiires to the Trans lutiun 
In Bohn’s riaMirsi Ubrary. By I>. Hat. 
Plautus S Comedies. Literally 1 raue- 
lated. with Notes, by H. T. Bix.it, B.A 
In 2 vote • 

Pliny^ Natural History. Translated, 

wlth'*GoploQs Motes, by the late Johi 
B oenoox, M.D.. K.BB.. and H. T, ILfan. 

In 6 vote 

Pliny the Younger, The Letters of. 

MKi.MOTii’8>I'rHn.slatt(>n nvlswl. -By the 
Kev. F C T. Rohanviukt, M.A. 

Plutarch’s Mftrals. By (i.%. Kino, 

M.A. , v, * 

Propertius. Lil«‘r;illy ^Tran.slatf 
by tlu! U.'N. r. .1. K. ^ 

.niil acni>nii}aiiied oy Venlonr , 

mw \ a rIouH source'. 3^ Cd. 

* .*21 



A OAlAhOaVM OF 


iBfttitatM of Oratoif . 
^latmUjTtiastated. with Notes, bcn ^ 
J. 8 . Watow. ViJL Id 2 vole. 

. MllJt, VUro 8 , and VoUeiiif Pater- 
Ottne. With Oqploae Notes. Blegrs|»blcel , 
one iTHletK. tqr J. A WAVwni 
Seneca de BenefioUe. Newly trans- 
Utc'd by A. Stewabt, M.A. 

IDe Oitord. TnaslatioD 


•tnbo'a 


% Oeogm{ihy« ^ 

Ooidoiis Notes, Iqr W. 
and H. a Uaioltov.IS 


Tranelated. 

FAioomeB, 
r,£sq. With 
iDdME, gtrlDf the Andeat and Modera 
Nones. In 8 vole. • 

•oatoniiu' livee of the TwelTe 
OMseiB. and other Works. Thomson'i 
Transiatilooi ml^ with Notes. ^ T. 


Pdettni. Literally TAmaUted, with 


Terenee and Pluedrvd. By H. T 

Bnuti. BjL 

Theoeritae, Bioa, Xoiehiii, and 
Tyrtsein. By J. Bam M.A. WVlhths 
Metrical YerrtonaofGluvni^ ^ 

Xhneydidee. Literally Tr^&alated by 
Bev. H. Daul In 9 vola. Si. 6 d. e;?h. 

yixgU. Literally Translated by David* 
son. New Edition, oaieftallyieriaed at.ed. 

Zonophon'a Worka. In 3 Voia. 

V<d. 1. The dnabanfe and Memorabilia. 
Tlanalatsd. with Notes, by J. & Wax- 
am. MJL And a Oeosxaphlcal Com- 
meniaiy. by W. F. Anrswonrn, F.&A., 
F JELOl. ho. 

VoL A OnciMBdla and Hellenioo. By 
J. 8. WAXBOV, MJL, and the Bar. R 
Daul 


ina vois. 

Tol. 1 . The Anwia. 

VoL % The History, Oermanla, Agrl- 
eoIa.lM. Wlthlndex. 


VeL A The Minor Worka By J. 8 . 
WAXron. M.A. 


SCIENTIFIC LIBBABT. 


AcmnIs and Ckrald’s Oomparativa 
nyilolcgy. Enlerfed by Dr. Wnron 
Olwwds of «00 JHnyrwrinyi. 

Balli^a Xannal of Teehnleal Analy- 
■a. A ttnlde for the Testlne of NAtotai 
and ArtUkelal Sabatanoao. By B. H. Paui.. 
100 Wood r 


SBIDOXWATXR TBXATI8B8.- 
—■ II — Boll ontho Hand. ItsMeeha- 
aJass and Vital Undowmenla as evinoiua 
Daalsn. BswnA BdMon JBsvisoA 


i wN Zirby on tho BLiatory. Habits, 

and Instinfita of AulmAls. IWled. with 
Notaa, by T. Btwei Jovxa. j^umercw 
Jl^riii|fa«MMyef wUch are oddMonal. 
ms vola. 

widd AW tbi Adantation of 

Bkieraal Nature to the PhysiGal O jdlUos 
eiamn. Said. 

==^^WhoweU'a Aiftronony and 
gsoetal Fhfrica, considered with'R^* 
enoi^D Natoral Ttaeolcgy. Is.ed 

==— Cj^almm on tha AdaptatioB 
efjMMcnaV Natim to Oft Moral and In* 
MweUul/kipetitntton of Man. 

Pr*;vl*a Troatlaa on Chowis* 

98 ^ 


BRllXJEWATER TREATISES— ^onf. 

— Bnekland’s Ooology and 

Mineralogy. 2 yola. I 6 s. 

' Bogot’i Animal and Vege- 
table Physiology. lUuttmted. In 2 vola. 
as. each. 

Browne A* J. Jukes). §'tudent’s 

}Iiiiii!tHV)k i»l i’liysiral 
t/t/M-N JiMikitioinf. tJa. 

Cfarpentere ^^Dr. W. B.) Zoology. A 
Systematic View of the Stmctnre, UaMts, 
Instlncta, and Usea, of the prtndpsl Kami* 
Ilea of the Animal Kingdom, ,;kDd of the 
chief forms of Fossil Rema^. Bevlaed 
by W. a Dauao, nUatnUnxi with 
many htmdred Wood Xnffraomgt^ In 

n 2 yolfl.ei.eaob. 

— Me chanical Philosophy, As- 
tronomy. and Horolosy. A Popnliur Kx- 
poaltlon. 188 JUuttniiont. 

Vogotablo Physiology and 

Systematic Botany. A oomplek iuir/^ 
dnctlon tosthe Knowledge of Plants. 
Revlaed, under arrangement with the 
Anthor. by E. Larkbbtxb, MJ)., he. 
aiwralhiindradiUcMfraeioiiion Wood. Si. 

Animal Physmiogy. In part 
re-written by the Anthor. (ftwords sf 
800 0 iVrial 2 h«rir«Mofif. Oc. 





BoHirs VABiooa xr 




Wmnl Wmu; Oontaining the 
PrindpiM of BLnoiiy lad OontnMt of 
Obloon, aiUI IM applkottaa to the Arte. 
TniuUtad tMW FnmIi by Cbauai 
MAfKu. Bdlttoo. Mrol 

, /*&!<«« OC with oSTiidditloiMa MriM of 
1 16 Plotei 4 n. 0 ok>ai^ 1 A 64 

f§ of _ 

pTniititati^ bjr Wluii&K Hoi^ni 
I on Appendix of tbe adpot mnorkobto ono 
bPRt onthentlcoted Slorfoo of Ajpporttlonf , 
Ureomo. Toble-TnniiBg^.and Si^t-Bop- 
Ao. In 2 vole. \ 

(lobei) Xlomoii^of ^ 

inta) ond Natnml Phlloao^y ^ ubPr 


mfB 

with 

ZioKm. 






Hydro* 4 


^umg Mechanics. Fneamol 
Mca ilycWki. AooqsUgi. (^oi, . 
trio EleiiHclty. Voltstsm, end Ibig ^ 
kVim New Edition, eoliurged. Uih^ 
wo/ 400 Wbodoutt. / 

I Introdnetioii to Aatroiitt^^* 

Voosbolory. containing on i 

of ell the Terms In preewjj* ^ i 
4 itlon. enlmgeA MMOio»iJ*“ ^ 
ft. 31.64 I 

it « Goimoi; or, ikotih of A 

^ l>eserlption of the Unl'venM i 
hied by & a Ond end W. u t 
t, FX.S Am PortmU. iBflTO 
It Od eoch ; excepting YbL V*t it 


the Isle of Wight ond Ikie. 

JSSSS&Jj^uS^ 

•nd • CtaeleifiMl Aop 

of CrtAHon; 
laQoelogyoiid thetttody 
I : tntitodlog’ Hoologlaol 
Bdlthm. to eii^ ge* 
. oewinoi hwidmd hooil* 
InaeolAtfAgAeodh. 


IKllnitrsted Bsndbooh to 
In the Brititb UWf 



— Wondon oy Ooology; or* a 
VomiUsr ExpoeltionVot Ueolojleol lio- 
nomeno. New hditkio. sogmented byT. 
ltopSBTJaHX8.y.a8 roloured Oieelflywo} 
- ->1^^ ^ ^ 
. In'^avoliMTiiAoMlu 


Being 
I ployed by 


I 

t this edition the noteo ore jpUooed 
the text. HnmboldPt ono^fticol 
loe and the paaaegeo hlthertomp* 
4 re indadea, ond new ond corn* 
Te Indices are adde 4 * 

IVATOlf ii'^AmorioA. In 8 

iowB of Vatofo; or, Oon- ' 

ms of the thiblime Phenooeno of 
^ lYiu^^ by E. G. Orri and | 


m. With f. complete Indes. 

« bert; Poetry of Beimiop 

d the Ptaysicel Pbenomeoe o 
*y Proleaeor Hmnr. Now EdI* 
^«o4. 


'eientifio IMAloffooi. 

iTH. Pvm m tm WMcuit 


ntrodaotioB to tho Arti oad 

With Exominotiop Qaostions. 


tfg (Chao.) Knowlodgo Is Powar. 

jnlor Mannol of PbUtiool Boonomy. 

A OA Paiatiag* By the Bo}«l 
tdoqa. Withbitsediieioiyai*^. 
^ by B. VfoMOC, Big, 


Xorphy*i Oamoi of 

too Matches ond best (ik 
the American Ghamplon \ wlth'Bwlono* 
lory and Analytical NoteA by J, Uwao 
nuu:. Porfrosl and MeaMAtar. 

itoontains by fur the iiraeat eoOeotloB 
of gemee played fay Mr Mosipliy extaat In 
any fom and has reesivaduw miTfirsi 
moit and oo-opemtioo. 1 

•ohonWl^>rtl^Pkulti,■a^Waa;aAd 
KobeU*s Sketoheo ftom ibe Mix leial fangv 
Mat, rrsoalated’ by A. sLsyrk Vn, FM; 
omundMopafUm Btogtv^ ^ 7 PUmU. 

Bmith’i (Pyt) Goologj abA ^ itfriB. 
tore ; or, The Kdatton between \ ^ Holy 
horlptnrea and tteologlcal Sefsooe. 

pi t Stanloy’e COaisiftod By]iopibc>f thi 

of PriuajMl Palnien of the IJotoh in<M Fie- 
U. iplsh wBbooli. *V 

■tkutoB’s dhM»f bfR*i OmSS 

Ifm tram DUiyntm. \ \ 

— —OhowPnuds. 

toe GheesVioyer'i ffaoMMr Obo- 
talnlBf all tha mm tn^SJCiatc aeodMp' 
improeenieats In theCgmtia^ llIeatmCM 

by acrnal Cfamesi a levlssdo^ of Chedl 

lAwa; and g SeleottoA of WA lforphf*iii 
asn giMwi ua6*FMU6A 6a 


By 






iosirs VABioas iiBBASu.s. 


I NOVELISTS’ LIBRARV^ 

' 10 Tii/j. at 3*. 6<f., exciting ihosa^marhd i'thfrxeise. ^ 


•Burney 8 Evelina. With an Intro- 

81 ducthi.( ar,»l Nor4.‘s by A. 11. HtLiw. 

Burney's Cecilia. Edited by A. B. 

Ki.Uii. 2 vA». • 

^Manioni ( Alessandro) The Betrothed 

tl p^-imiHsul Spovi'i. ri»t» on'y mmplelo 
TrAii!>laliO!i. With uumcroui 
WWii:ntA. fix. 

Uncle rom*B Cabin. With Iiitroduc- 
^)ry U' niflrks by the K<?v. J, Shkiimas. 
/'rir.f" i' fV a larfft cUar typt, JUustra- 
(umt. 3. id. 


Tom Jones; the History of a Founds 

•linft. Hy llKNur Fifijiint.. Uo!^ro(•*» 
l‘Xk lion, re vlwHi . W’l t h / It ujitratumt by 
ifeifrge CruikikatJc. jii'Jvula *r«. < 

Joseph Andrews. By Henry Fiklo- 

Rixvov*® bAlition. rttvirted. With 
rUiislraiitfriJf hy UorrycrCruikihank. In 
,1 \ol. 3x. C‘Z. , 

Amelia. By Henuy Fiei.i>in«, 
lb>s<-ur‘’i» I‘ili\1rtn. revinr*!. With Cndk- 
^;ihlluS't) riluiiiirKUonM. fix. 

Grosse's Marco Visconti. Tran.^luir^d 

f.'uiu tho lutian by A. K. 1>, 


ARTISTS’ LIBRARY. 

T at varuiut pricei. 


Xeon^^do da Vinci's Treatise on 

J'.v'riring, Ntim«:r<)aa TUtOK. .Xitw Kdilwn, 
iCiUsttl, fix. 

Plaflihe's History of British Cos- 

tupv*. Tbir<l l'.4litiou. With nwnervut 

U-Ut-S. fix. 

airholt’s Costume in England. A 

f III till) end ot the Kieli- 

* < I'iitury. Third Eiliituit. Kn- 

^»i»d -tl.i'rounhly iv\i.snl by the 
H' ri. ll A. Dii.j.on, I'.S.A. With al»««\c 
Tuu WfK ib.'sts. 10.''. V' l. I. 

Ili^iMry; Vi>l. IJ. G]'Jtsar\. 


Demmin'i (A.) Illustrated History of 

A niin aiu) A ruioiir frtmi t ht* lit’Ml i Vri* »( , 

Wtth nciirly ’i.<)0o I Llu»trAt)aniM. 7i. Oii. 

Flaxman's Leotnres on Sculpture. 

A'ttmm/ux lUvntratiom, fli. 

The Anatoln;, and Philosophy of 

Kxl>lT«^lon M ('oiint'iTed wtlh tlir Ftiai 
Arts. Hy .SlR Ciuulrh Hvi.i.. K.lf. 
i^eventh Jidiiion, rcrised. Withnumcrt>nt 
Woodcuti and 20 I'laifS. fix. 





